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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


Thk  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  College  in 

i66  and  1867,  having  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  number 
;hat  conld  be  accommodatfld  with  rooms, — notwithstanding  tliat 

most  inEtancee  four,  and  sometimes  five,  students  were  placed 
a  room, — the  President,  with  the  advice  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  decided  to  discontinue  the  preparatory  class  for 
1868,  and  gave  notice  to  that  effect  through  the  public  papers, 
before  the  opening  of  tlie  term.  Experience  having  shown  the 
jnjudiciousnesa  ol  crowding  the  rooms  with  students  to  the 
degree  which  had  previously  been  done,  it  was  resolved  to 
change  the  course  in  this  respect. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  present 
year  has  been  82— quite  as  large  a  number  as  could  be  properly 
accommodated,  especially  as  a  room  which  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  four  students,  was  necessarily  taken  as  a  claas-room 
in  Agriculture  and  Zoology.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that 
there  were  comparatively  few  changes  of  students  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  half-term,  the  intention  being  so  general, 
of  those  in  attendance  during  the  first,  to  continue  during  the 
second  half-year,  that  no  advertisement  or  notice  was  published 
of  the  time  of  the  openicg  of  the  second  half-term.  The  belief 
that  the  College  would  receive  a  much  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents than  can  at  present  be  accommodated,  if  suitable  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  dormitories,  is  fully  warranted  by  the 
eicperience  of  the  past  few  years. 

Of  the  students  in  attendance  during  the  present  year,  10 
were  Seniors.^all  of  whom  graduated  at  the  late  commence- 
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ment, — 13  Juniorp,  25  Sophomores,  and  34  Freshmen.  Seventy- 
six  were  from  twenty-sis  counties  of  this  State,  and  sis  from 
witbont  the  State.  Sixty,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number, 
are  aona  of  farmers,  and  the  larger  part  of  them  work  or  teach 
in  winter,  to  earn  means  for  defraying  their  college  expenses. 
The  average  age  of  the  Senior  class  is  21  6-10  years;  that  of 
the  Junior  and  Sophomore  classea,  20  4-10;  and  that  of  the 
Freshmen,  IS  8-10  years. 

The  conduct  of  the  students  has  been  altogether  praiseworthy. 
They  have  manifested  great  interest  in  their  studies,  and  in  their 
work,  performing  all  their  duties  quietly  and  cheerfully.  They 
have  at  all  times  had  free  access  to  the  garden,  where  through 
the  season  there  have  been  various  ripened  fruits,  and  no 
instance  is  known  of  anything  having  been  wrongfully  appro- 
priated. 

The  corps  of  teachers  at  the  College  for  the  year  ending 
Dec  1, 1868,  has  consisted  of  a  President,  four  Professors,  and 
one  Instructor. 

By  the  organic  law  of  the  College,  the  students  are  required 
to  labor  on  the  farm,  garden,  or  at  mechanical  work,  a  certain 
portion  of  each  day.  The  system  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  good 
one,  and  gives  better  and  better  satisfaction  to  both  officers  and 
students,  from  year  to  year.  The  eiercise  is  conducive  to  phys- 
ical health  and  mental  vigor,  whilst,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
struction which  accompanies  the  labor,  the  student  obtains 
much  valuable  information  of  a  practical  character,  which  oould 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

Joseph  Harris,  late  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Genesee 
Farmer,"  and  the  writer  of  the  popular  articles  entitled  "  Walks 
and  Talks,"  first  published  in  the  paper  naentioned,  and  now 
continued  in  the  "American  Agriculturist,"  visited  the  Col- 
lege in  June  last,  and  in  giving  an  account,  in  the  journal  last 
mentioned,  of  what  he  saw,  said:  "During  the  morning  the 
students  attend  to  their  various  studies.  President  Abbot  took 
me  into  the  rooms  where  they  were  reciting,  and  a  finer  set  of 
young  men  I  never  saw  together.     Most  of  them  are  farmers' 
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sons.  In  the  afternoon  tbej  put  on  a  working  anit,  and  for 
three  hours  -were  employed  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  garden  or 
tool-house.  Some  were  cnltivating  com;  others  pulling  out 
stiimpa  with  a  machine;  others  were  helping  the  sheep-shear- 
ers, tying  up  the  fleeces,  weighing  those  of  the  different  breeds 
and  grades,  and  entering  the  weights  in  a  book,  with  appropri- 
ate remarks  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  staple,  fineness,  &e. 
One  was  pushing  a  hand-cultivator  through  the  cleanest  and 
best  crop  of  onions  I  ever  saw  growing;  another  was  cultivating 
a  young  apple  orchard;  others  were  in  the  hay-field,  where  a 
new  mower  and  hay-tedder  were  about  being  started,  *  * 
Ton  need  not  tell  me  that  a  young  man  will  not  learn  much  at 
such  an  institution.  Leaving  science  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, what  he  sees  of  good  cultivation,  good  implements  and 
machines,  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  will  go  far 
towards  making  him  a  good  farmer.  Success  to  the  American 
Agricultural  Colleges,  and  may  the  day  soon  come — and  it  is 
coming  very  fast — when  trained  minds  and  skilled  hands  shall 
banish  drudgery  from  American  farms.  I  am  no  advocate  for 
ease  and  indolence;  I  believe  in  work,  but  I  want  work  to  tell." 

Have  done  as  well  this  year  as  could  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  season.  The  spring  was  very 
cold  and  backward,  which  prevented  the  planting  of  Indian 
corn  to  be  finished  till  Jane.  The  severe  drought  of  July  and 
Anguet  injured  all  late  crops,  and  putting  almost  an  entire  stop 
to  the  growth  of  grass,  pinched  the  gracing  stock  for  food. 
Still,  the  report  of  the^Farm  Superintendent  shows  that  the 
yield  of  some  crops  has  been  good.  Indian  com  gave  an  aver- 
age of  93  bushels  of  ears  per  acre,  and  a  portion  of  one  field 
gave  120  bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  The  ground  devoted  to 
wheat  was  a  piece  from  which  the  stumps  had  just  been  pulled, 
and  there  were  many  vacant  spots  where  the  soil  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  large  roots  drawn  out.    The  yield  was  20  bushels 
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per  acre,  of  the  Treadwell  vaviety,  of  good  quality.      Oats 
yielded  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Considerable  attention  has,  for  several  years,  been  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  roots, — chiefly  Swedish  turnips  and  mangold 
wurtzel.  The  crop  of  the  present  year  was  much  injured  by 
drought,  though  the  yield  of  some  portions  of  the  field  was 
good,  and  the  average  on  12  acres  was  400  bushels  per  acre. 
When  taten  up,  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  tops  afforded  a 
very  timely  snpply  of  green  food  for  cattle  for  several  weeks. 
The  mode  of  preparing  roots  for  feeding  to  stock  lately  adopted 
—  pulping  and  mising  them  with  cut  fodder  —  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  practice  thus  far,  seems  likely  to  be  attended  with 
great  advantage.  Substances  which  could  only  be  fed  to  stock 
with  much  waste,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  feeding,  are  by  this 
system  wholly  consnmed,  and  the  stock  does  well. 

IN  mPlWVED   LAB0R-S4VISO  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINEB, 

Valuable  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year.  Phifer's 
Field-Cultivator  and  Gang-Plough,  manufactured  by  A.  L. 
Brearley  &  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  received  too  late  in  the 
season  of  1867  to  be  used  that  year.  It  has  been  used  exten- 
sively this  year,  in  preparing  ground  for  corn-planting,  in  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  in  the  preparation  of  ground  for  roots,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop.  For  aU  these,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, it  has  proved  to  be  a  very  vahiable  implement.  It  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  trial  at  Utica,  where  competition  was  unrestricted, 
in  1867. 

Crawford's  Garden  Cultivator,  manufactured  by  Blymer, 
Norton  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  has  been  used  with  much  saving 
of  hand  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  garden  crops. 

Harrington's  Hand  Seed-Sower  has  been  in  use  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  garden  for  several  years.  It  is  a  very  useful  ma- 
chine, doing  its  work  with  precision  and  dispatch,  and  is  also 
readily  convertible  into  a  hand  cultivator,  in  which  capacity  it 
does  good  and  speedy  execution  in  the  eradication  of  weeds. 
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The  "New  Yorker  "  reaping  macliine,  manufactured  by  Sey- 
mour, Morgan  &  Allen,  Brocliport,  N.  Y,,  which  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  the 
Auburn  trial,  1866 — competition  unrestricted — was  used  during 
the  last  grain  harvest  with  success.  It  is  a  self- raking  machine, 
and  does  its  work  in  an  excellent  manner,  under  any  conditions 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  use  a  reaping  machine. 

The  Buckeye  combined  mowing  and  reaping  machine,  manu- 
factured by  Aultman,  MUler  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  by  its  per- 
formance both  in  grain  and  grass,  supported  the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  this  machine.  As  a  reaper,  it  was  used  with  an 
attachment  called  a  "  dropper."  As  a  mower,  it  gave  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  "Iron  Mower,"  manufactured  by  Gregg,  Plyer  &  Co., 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  is  a  light,  easy-working,  and  efficient 
machine. 

The  American  Hay-Tedder,  manufactured  by  the  Ames  Plough 
Company,  Boston,  is  quite  different  in  construction  from  the 
older  form  invented  by  Buliard.  It  is  strong  and  simple,  and 
very  effective  in  its  operation — leaves  the  hay  light  and  exposed 
to  the  air.  Bullard's  tedder,  perhaps,  requires  leas  power,  but 
is  hardly  as  strong.  In  making  hay,  cut  sufficiently  early  to  give 
that  of  the  best  quality,  these  machines  usually  save  a  day  in 
the  curing. 

The  root-pulper,  an  English  macliine,  manufactured  by  Kan- 
some  &  Sims,  Ipswich  and  London,  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  ever  iotroduced  into  the  United  States.  The  p 
of  pulping  roots  has,  in  Great  Britain,  nearly  i 
steaming  and  other  cooking  of  them,  except  for  milch  cows  in 
rather  cold  weather.  The  process  is  much  less  expensive  tban 
cooking,  and  for  most  feeding  purposes  is  decidedly  preferable. 
The  pulp  may  be  fed  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  any  kind  of 
chaffed  or  cut  fodder,  imparting  to  it  an  agreeable  flavor,  and 
probably  aiding  the  digestion  of  the  fibrous  matter. 

An  English  grubber  and  subsoiler  has  been  obtained,  but  too 
late  to  be  used  this  year.    It  is  wholly  of  iron  and  steel,  and  is 
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of  the  mofifc  approved  pattern.  Old-country  farmers  consider 
it  a  very  useful  implement.  We  shall  be  able  to  speak  more 
fully  on  this  point  after  having  used  it. 

Of  the  various  horse-pitchforks  tliat  have  been  tried  on  the 
farm,  the  preference,  as  a  hay-fork,  is  given  to  the  Improved 
Harpoon,  or  Finger  Fork,  presented  to  the  College  by  J.  Covode, 
Cross  Roads,  Pa,,  as  combining  the  requisites  of  simplicity, 
lightness,  facility  of  management,  and  efficiency. 

Eeckwith's  Roller  Drill,  manufactured  by  P.  D.  Beckwith, 
Dowagiac,  Mich,,  has  been  in  use  on  the  farm  three  years,  and 
its  merits  as  a  simple,  strong,  and  efficient  machine  have  been 
fnlly  proved. 

Of  various  inventions  called  "  bag-holders,"  the  Farm  Super- 
intendent thinks  that  of  S.  S.  Eockwel!,  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
possesses  many  points  of  superiority,  combining  in  its  sim- 
plicity, facility  of  adjustment,  and  durability,  all  the  desirable 
qualities  of  such  an  article. 

THE  LIVE  STOCE  OF   THE  FAEM 

Comprises  specimens  of  the  same  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  that  have  been  mentioned  in  former  reports,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Berkshire  to  the  stock  of  swine.  Some  other 
breeds  of  cattle,  especially  the  Hereford,  several  breeds  of  sheep, 
and  at  least  one  other  breed  of  swine— the  Yorkshire — should 
be  obtained  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose, 

IH  PBBMAKENT  IMPKOVEMENTS, 

pK^reas  has  continued  to  be  made.  The  expenditures  which 
the  College  has  made  in  draining  the  tract  known  as  the  "Big" 
Marsh,"  have  already  resulted  in  greatly  improving  it.  From 
the  funds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  some  lots,  the  College  has 
been  enabled  to  supply  the  long-felt  want  of  a  green-house  and 
to  partly  stock  it  with  plants;  to  erect  a  barn  for  the  Horti- 
cultural Department;  to  make  various  alterations  in  the  cattle 
and  horse  barns,  by  which  they  are  rendered  much  more  con- 
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venient  for  their  several  uses;  to  make  repairs  on  the  Board- 
iDg  Hall  and  other  buildings;  to  build  a  new  road  through  a 
portion  of  the  farm,  make  new  lines  of  fence  along  the  road, 
and  much  other  new  fence,  inclosing  land  cleared  and  in  the 
process  of  being  cleared,  to  be  used  for  pasture.  The  Parrieh 
stump-puller  has  also  been  doing  service  in  following  up  the  re- 
moval of  stumps,  which  for  the  past  year  or  two  has  added 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  fields,  as  well  as  aiding  to  bring 
them  into  a  state  in  which  thorough  tillage  is  practicable. 


The  most  important  experiments  heretofore  made  have  this 
year  been  repeated  and  carried  farther,  and  various  others 
commenced.  Prof.  Miles  has  experimented  in  reference  to  the 
following  points:  With  Indian  com,  first,  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  hills  and  drills;  second,  to  ascertain  the 
variation  in  the  natural  productiveness  of  soil,  without  manure. 
With  roots,  the  effects  of  various  fertilizers,  as  superphosphates 
and  other  prepared  manures,  salt,  &c.  With  sheep,  continua- 
tion of  experiments  reported  on  last  year.  With  swine,  repe- 
tition and  continuation  of  experiments  reported  on  in  1866. 
Arrangements  are  now  made  to  commence  experiments  to  show 
the  relative  value  of  difi'erenfc  breeds. 

To  carry  on  the  experiments  with  swine,  it  became  necessary 
to  erect  a  building  for  the  purpose,  with  proper  conveni<;ncea 
for  weighing  all  the  animals  at  regular  intervals,  without 
subjecting  them  to  fright  or  waste  of  lissue  by  extraordinarj- 
exertion. 

Prof.  Kedzie  has  conducted  experiments  in  reference  to  the 
value  of  muck,  variously  combined  with  unleached  and  leached 
wood  ashes,  with  lime,  and  with  salt^  To  show  the  relative 
effects  of  gypsum  mixed  with  ashes,  and  also  the  effects  of  those 
substances  applied  separately.  In  reference  to  the  volatile 
constituents  of  animal  excrements,  to  show  under  what  circum- 
stances ammonia  may  be  saved  or  lost,  as  manure.     Also, 
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esperimenta  in  reference  to  the  temperature  of  soils,  as  affected 
by  their  chemical  and  physical  constitution. 

In  the  Horticultural  Department,  es  peri  men  ts,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Prof.  Prentiss,  were  made  to  t«sb  the  earliness, 
productiveness,  and  other  qualities  of  thirty-six  varieties  of  to- 
matoes, and  similar  trials  with  fifty-eight  varieties  of  potatoes. 
Speoimena  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  tomatoes  and  potatoes 
were  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  Detroit,  and  also  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Central 
Michigan  Society  at  Lansing,  where  they  attracted  much 
attention. 

Detailed  reports  in  regard  to  all  these  experiments  are  here- 
with appended.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  comprise  very 
important  matter,  which  desarves  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  questions  on  which  the  successful  practice  of 
agriculture  depends,  Mr,  Harris,  in  the  article  from  which  an 
extract  has  been  given,  spoke  highly  of  the  experiments  in  feed- 
ing sheep,  and  a  summary  of  the  results  which  he  gave  in  that 
articSe  was  copied  into  nearly  every  agricultural  paper,  as  well 
as  into  various  other  papers,  in  the  country. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  farm,  in  his  annual  report,  re- 
marks that  "in  its  management,  its  use  as  a  meansof  instruction 
has  been  kept  prominently  in  view.  Although  the  strictest 
economy  has  been  practiced  in  all  operations,  the  direct  pecu- 
niary profit  to  be  derived  from  the  system  pursued,  has  been  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration.  In  sopplementing  instruc- 
tion in  the  class-room  by  practical  illustrations  in  the  field,  that 
serve  to  fix  In  the  mind  of  the  student  the  principles  he  has 
been  taught,  while  he  gains  a  knowledge  of  their  applications, 
it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  expenditure  of  a  given 
amount  of  labor  wUI  command  the  same  pecuniary  return  that 
should  be  derived  from  it  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 
The  labor  expended  in  conducting  experiments  cannot,  from  its 
very  nature,  be  remunerative;  while  in  the  field,  the  cost  of  the 
crops  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  experimental  plots  is 
I  from  the  unavoidable  interference  with  the  regular 
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distribution  of  labor.  Again,  where  a  number  of  distinct  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  are  kept  as  they  are  here,  for  the  purposes 
of  illustration  and  experiment,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from 
them  the  same  direct  profit  that  coald  be  gained  by  limiting 
the  selection  to  a  single  breed,  especially  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  farm  and  the  system  of  management.  The 
leading  object  of  the  farm  being  thus  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  direct  pecimiary  results,  they  Bbould_not  be  regarded  as 
the  esclnsive  standard  by  which  the  success  of  its  management 
is  to  be  measured." 
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SUMMARY  OF  CASH  ACCOUNT 
Qf  the  Superintendent  of  Farm  Depar/meni,  for  the  year  ending  December 


Warrants $3,623  79 

Sales  of  farm  produce, 1,089  00 

"    Bwanip  lands, 50  00 

$4,7fii  79 


"    ■'  lumber, 

284  39 

■'    "  baraeas  repairs,  Ac, 

37  60 

"  expenses  to  Fairs,  with  cattle, 

73  57 

'■  Cattle  COGvenfion,  at  Springfield, . 

34  45 

"    '■  threshing, 

51  51 

•■    '■       ■'       ■'  wells, 

54  20 

"    "        "       "  farmbuildinga, 

15  08 

■'    ■'       "       "  College  Hall, 

14  04 

"    '■       ■'       "  experimenta, 

95  70 

■'    "       "       "swamplands, 

9  50 

■'  blacksmith  bills, 

13  50 

■'toll 

1  20 

$4,762  79  Jt4,7G3  78 
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STATEMENT   OF    EEOEIPTS   AND    EXPENDITURES 

C/  the  Farm  Department,  for  the  year  endiny  December  1,  1863. 

RErEIPM 

Warrants, $T  fi2J  T> 

Cash  sales  of  farm  produce, ...  1  089  00 

"           "     swamp  lands, ...  50  00 

Labor  ot  students,  paid  bj  College  1  002  07 

•'     "       "        (dmiog  recess)  paid  bj  College  IRl  51 

Board  of  men  at  farm  house,  paid  bj  College  540  75 

Stock  purchased, 100  00 

Bill  of  boarding  hall, 79  49 

Freight  on  feed, 12  30 

Implements, 80  00 

Bill  of  Lansing  &,  Son 40  89 

"     Grove  &  Whitney, 115  11 

"     harness  repahts, 7  80 

Blank  books  for  office, 8  00 

Duty  on  grubber,  (imported,).  9  70 

Labor  of  men  now  due, 361  3b 

Produce  of  last  year  on  hand,  Dec  I  1867  i  492  97 

Account  of  last  year  with  crops  of  186S  302  47 

Wool  of  186S  on  hand,  Dec.  J,  1867  290  50 

Labor  on  wood, 214  Mb 

$10,602  57 

College  Treasury. 

Farm  receipts, $1,089  00 

Swamp  land  receipts, 50  00 

$1,139  00 

Swamp  Lands. 

Ditching  on  "big  marsh,"' $495  50 

Surveying  and  expense  account,         21  00 

516  60 

OolUge. 

Labor  of  students, $19  23 

"     men  and  teams, 27  40 

Expenses  at  Fairs 116  78 

Experiments, 355  63 

Work  on  College  Hall, 14  04 

__- 533  03 
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Boarding  Sail. 

Wood, *4l(i  25 

Labor  of  students, 13  45 

■'     men  and  toaniH, 149  32 

Board  of  horse, 18*  00 

Farm  House. 

Wood, $59  37 

Labor  of  students, 9  03 

"     men  and  teams, 60  70 

Horticultural  Depart-ment. 

Balance  of  ledger  account, $93  90 

Htock. 

Items  from  cash  acconnt, $86  45 

"          College  acconnt, 100  00 

Farm  implements, $392  3t 

Tools  OQ  shop  account, 9  99 

Implements  on  wood,  and  per  im- 
plement account, 89  94 

Care  of  implements, 67  43 

MisceUaneous. 

Paid  forwork  in  1867, $162  03 

"  toll, 1  20 

"  camp  ec[uipage 5  80 

"  threshing  bills  of  1867 7  80 

Expenses  of  lann  office, 65  45 

Labor  on  wood  on  hand, 50  00 

Permanent  Improvements. 

Buildings, ¥206  37 

Fences  and  roads, 414  94 

Wells  and  drains 126  32 


Clearing, 110  61 

Eemovlng  stones  from  fields,...,.  S7  67 

Lumber, 284  39 

Hardware,  (nails,  hinges,  ite.,). . ,  89  91 

Current  Farm  Sapenses. 

Labor  of  men  and  teams, $992  72 

"    students 290  65 

Care  of  stoct— men, 757  87 

students, 149  59 
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Labor  acc't  of  1867  with  cropg  ot 

1868, *302  47 

Seeds  purchaaed, 43  70 

Labor  on  mannTea,  (compoats, ) . .  40  81 

Plaater, 9  00 

Repaira  of  implements, 31  42 

Tlireeliiag,  (caaii  acc't,) 43  71 

Proflnoe  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1867, . .  2,113  20 

$4,795  15 

Account  of  Crops  of  1869. 

Labor ¥134  38 

Seed  wheat, 33  75 

168  13 

$10,602  57  $10,602  57 
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STATEMENT   OP    RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES 

0/  College  Farm,  for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1S68. 


Cash  sales  of  produce, 51,089  00 

Frodnce  sold  to  boarding  hall 676  03 

"         "    "  farm  house, 143  42 

853  ibs.  of  wool  on  hand,  @  30c., 255  00 

53  61-100  tons  of  hay,  @  $10, 536  10 

825  ba.  of  oats,  @  eoc, 495  00 

316   "    "  wheat,  @  $1.60, 505  60 

30  tona  wbeat  straw,  @  $3, 60  00 

173  "    oat          "      @$5 S8  75 

1,873  bu.  com,  (ears,)  @  31c., 636  83 

46  tons  of  stalks,  @  f  3 138  00 

3,908  bu.  of  roots,  @  13c., 506  64 

15       "   "  buckwheat, 15  00 

Increase  in  value  of  stock,  aa  per  inveutary, 


-  86,009  25 


Labor  of  men  and  teams,  @,  J4  per  day, . . .    f  993  72 

"    students, 290  65 

Care  of  stock — men, 757  87 


Seeds  purchased 43  70 

Labor  on  manures,  (compoBtlng, ) 40  81 

Plaster, 9  00 

Account  of  1867,  for  labor  and  seed, 302  47 

Repairs  of  Implements, 51  43 

Threshing  bill,  {cash  account,) 43  71 

Produce  on  band  Dec.  1,  1867 2,113  21 

f4,795  15 

Profit  to  balance, 1,214  10 


$6,009  25  $^6,009  26 
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HOKTICULTUBiL  I 

Prol  PrentiBB,  the  Superiatendent  of  this  department,  re- 
ports that  with  the  exception  o(  iojury  from  droaght,  in  some 
(^es,  the  season  was  favorable  to  most  garden  products. 

The  apple  orchard  bore  but  Uttle  fruit  this  year,  owing  to 
caTises  which  operated  to  lessen  this  crop  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  State.  The  trees  have  been  bronght  to  good  forms  by 
judicious  pruning,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  has  made 
tbem  very  thrifty  and  large  of  their  ^e.  The  pear  orchard  has 
done  very  well,  especially  the  standard  trees,  some  of  which  are 
very  fine.  A  few  of  the  trees  have  fruited,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
more  we  may  expect  returns  of  some  Tralue  from  the  orchard- 

From  the  fruit  garden,  a  good  crop  of  grapes  aad  a  bountiful 
crop  of  strawberries  were  obtained.  Some  dwarf  apple  trees 
are  in  fine  condition,  and  fruited  more  in  proportion  to  their 
age  and  size  than  standards. 

The  young  evergreen  trees  have  grown  well,  and  will  be  ready 
for  transplanting  next  spring.  Several  hundred  seedling  apple 
trees  have  been  grown,  which  will  be  valuable  for  varioas 
practical  illustration  to  classes  in  Horticnltnre. 

Permanent  improvements  have  been  pushed  forward  in  this 
department  to  a  considerable  extent.  More  of  the  rongh  and 
uneven  gronnd  between  the  highway  and  the  College  building, 
and  on  the  south  and  west  side  of  the  building,  has  been 
broken  up  and  thoroughly  smoothed,  and  portions  seeded  to 
grass.  The  ground  in  the  young  groves  has  been  smoothed, 
making  them,  as  they  were  intended  to  be,  ornaments  to  the 
place. 

By  alterations  in  the  basement  of  the  College  building,  the 
tool-room  for  the  Horticultural  Department  has  been  enlarged 
and  made  more  convenient,  an  ofSce  and  seed-room  provided, 
and  a  much  needed  fruit  and  store-room  has  been  made, 
intended,  when  completed,  to  be  frost-proof. 

The  cash  expenditures  in  this  department,  to  December  1* 
were  as  follows: 
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For  toola,  inclndiog  atraw-eutter,  wagon-box,  garden  cnltivator, 

&c f  125  85 

"    seeda,  vegetable  and  flower,  and  for  miraerj  and  lawn,....  70  29 

"    repairs  in  tool  room  and  &Tiit  room, 16  79 

"    pnrcliaaeof  horse,  and  expenses  attending  the  same, 206  80 

"    blank  book,  postage,  stationery,  Ac,  for  office, 7  20 

"    blackamithlng, 37  03 

"    hired  labor,  by  the  season,  $203  50;  otber  labor,  fSl  50,,,  285  00 

■'    leedtorteara,  including  hay, 164  97 

"    wood, 102  37 

"    account  of  College,  including  carpenter  work,  fnrnitnre, 

two  stoves,  Ac 57  92 

' '    manure, 18  43 

"    Fanning  expenaes  of  green-boose, 43  67 

"    new  plants  tor  green-house 71  28 

"    pota  for  same, 45  40 

"    finishing  green-house  and  bam,  and  painting  both  bnildinga 

and  eave-trouglis, 415  15 

' '    expenses  ot  attending  agricultural  exhibitions, 36  15 

"    new  harness,  and  repairs  ot  old  ones 53  68 

Totai  caah  expenditures, $1,816  98 

Additional  expenditures: 

Students'  labor,  8, 218i  hours $527  2y 

Students' labor  ui  summer  vacation, 78  00 

Hay  bought  o£  Harrison 22  31 

"        "      OollegeFarm 15  05 

Board  of  liired  men  at  College  Fann  house,  200  days, 100  00 

Board  ot  laborers  at  College  biulding  hall, 52  10 

$842  95 

Add  cash  expenditures, 1,816  98 


$2,659  93 


The  above  amount  embraces  all  expenditures  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  includes  expenses  for  wood,  furnitore,  janitor  work, 
&e.,  for  College  Hall,  and  all  expenGes  for  permanent  improve- 
ments of  grounds,  buildings,  &c. 


VALUE    OF  PBODDCE. 


The  cash  sales  of  produce  have  amounted  to  $418  2i.  Of 
this  amount,  $72  61  were  received  from  sales  of  green-Louse 
plants,  and  ihe  Superintendent  has  "no  doubt  that  this  branch 
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of  the  department,  when  once  fully  stocked,  will  more  than  pay 
all  expensea  attending  its  maintenance,"  It  may  be  stated  herSj 
that  two  hundred  and  six  varieties  of  vegetables,  embracing 
twenty-threft  species,  have  been  cultivated  in  tlie  garden  this 
year,  giving  the  stadents  an  opportnnity  of  learning  their 
characteristics  and  peculiar  qualities. 

Cash  sales $  418  24 

Sold  to  the  Boarding  Hall, 479  16 

' '     the  Fann  Honae, 43  60 

■'     PreatAbbot ^  10 

"     Strong  &  Moorea, 15  00 

4,888  TbB.  hay,  flrst  qnality,  @  10 1^  ton, 24  44 

4,115"     '■    poor    "        12  00 

23  hush,  buckwheat,  extra  quality,  @  $1  50, 34  50 

$1,034  04 

Talue  ol  produce  stored  for  thn  winter 187  00 

aEl,221  04 

The  needs  of  the  College,  in  regard  to  additional  dormito- 
ries, have  been  already  set  forth.  If  we  were  to  tate  the  mat- 
ter wholly  on  the  ground  of  economy,  or  the  amount  of  benefit 
which  the  Institution  might  confer  in  proportion  to  the  expen- 
ses, the  policy  of  affording  accommodations  to  a  larger  number 
of  stadents  is  obviously  correct.  The  same  faculty,  the  same 
farm  and  garden,  laboratory,  &c.,  may  as  well  give  instruction 
to  three  hundred  students  as  to  a  smaller  number.  Estimates 
for  such  a  building  as  is  required  are  herewith  submitted. 

In  regard  to  new  farm  buildings,  there  is  much  need  of  a 
piggery  adapted  to  the  keeping  of  several  breeds  of  swine,  in 
such  a  manner  that  results  showing  their  relative  profits  may 
be  obtained.  The  building  ( before  alluded  to )  lately  pro- 
vided for  esperimenting  with  swine,  is  ooly  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  can  accommodate  but  a  small  parb  of  the  awine 
which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  the  farm. 

The  building  which  has  heretofore  been  occupied  as  a  horse- 
barn  is  by  no  means  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  might 
readily  be  converted  into  a  tool-hoaae  and  work-shop — which 
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is  also  wanted — if  suitable  accomtiLodatJoiis  for  horses  were 
provided  elsewhere. 

Eslimates  for  a.  dormitory  huilding  are  herewith  Bubmitted. 
Estimates  are  also  submitted  in  reference  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  College  for  the  years  1869  and  1870. 


From  the  Ambs  Ploudh  Commny,  Boston,  Mass. ; 

American  Hay-Tedder. 
From  H.  B.  Wilbab,  Syracosa,  S.  Y. ; 

Bnllard's  Hay-Tedder. 
From  AuLTMAfj,  Milleb  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio; 

Senior  Buckeye  Reaper  and  Mower,  with  dropping  attachment. 
From  H.  P.  Westcott  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York; 

Wealcott'B  Pateot  Butter-Pail, 
From  Geo.  P.  Allen,  Woodbury,  Conu, ; 

Allen's  Patent  Weeding  Hoe — two  Maes. 
From  E.  P.  Hosnee  &  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. ; 

BaU's  Plough;  Shovel  Plough ;  Double-Shovel  Coltivaltir;  Eand-WeedlDg 
Cultivator;  Horse  Hay-Fork;  Burdick's  National  Feed-Cutter   through  J, 
F.  Bryan  &  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Prom  Dabt  &  Davis,  Lansing.  Mich. ; 

Ground  Back  CroSB-cut  Saw. 
Tiam  J.  R.  Robertson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 

Excelsior  Root-Cutter, 
From  Behby  i,  Brothebs,  Detroit,  Hlch. ; 

Sample  ol  Berry's  Superphosphate  of  Lime;  sample  of  coarse  gromid 
bone;  sample  o!  fine  ground  bone. 
From  the  N.  W.  Febtilibbr  Company,  Chicago,  III. ; 

Samide  of  Baugh's  Superphosphate  ol  Ume. 
"  "        Blood  Manure. 

Prom  M.  S,  Bakbb  &  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. ; 

Brown's  Grain  Drill. 
Prom  A.  A.  Jenhe,  Lansing,  Mich.; 

lUght  to  use  Doraett'8  mode  of  protecting  hay  and  straw. 
Prom  Prof.  M.  Milbs,  Lansing,  Mich. ; 

Samples  of  Prize  Grains  at  the  Provincial  Exhibition  at  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, 1868;  also,  samples  of  Grains  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Mich.  State 
Agl.  Society,  1868. 
From  G.  W.  Smith,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; 

Specimens  of  Gypsum,  Gieodes  aud  Fossils. 
From  R.  M.  Slocum,  Student; 

Iron  Pyrites  and  Crinolds. 
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Prom  Mabk  FjuuiNiOAS,  Detroit,  Sficli. ; 

Specimen  of  superior  Cotton  Batting. 
From  Prof.  J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.; 

Seeds  of  Ailanthus,  or  Tree  of  Heaven, 
From  Capt.  Collins,  V.  S.  N.,  througli  Laadreth  &  Co.,  Philadelpiiia,  Pa.; 

Kxteen  pa^kagea  of  foreign  Seeds. 
From  tbe  Departkest  op  Arriculturb,  Waahington,  D.  C. ; 

Packages  ot  varioTiB  Held  and  Garden  Seeds. 
From  Hon.  Z.  Chandler; 

CoQgreasionul  Directory,  Fortieth  Congress;  Speech  of  Hon.  W.  H, 
Stewart  on  National  School  of  Mines;  Patent  Office  Report,  1865,  three 
YOiumcs;  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Land  Office,  1866;  Report  Dept.  of 
Agricolture,  1866;  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1866;  Report  on 
Commercial  Relations,  1866;  Mineral  Resoarcea  of  the  United  States; 
Impeachment  Documents,  three  volumes. 
From  Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  Chief  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Navigation ; 

Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Observations  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory,  1865. 
From  Hon.  Avsns  Blaib; 

CoaatSurvej,  1865;  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1866. 
From  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard; 

Patent  OSce  Report,  1S66,  three  vols. ;  Report  on  International  Coinage; 
Prom  Hos.  Jusitia  Gaoe,  Dowagiac,  Mich. ; 

NUes'fl  Register,  vols.  XXXV  to  LV,  inclusive. 
Prom  Hon.  A.  S.  Welch  ; 

Mineral  ResonrCGB  of  the  United  States. 
From  Hi'OH  C.  Thomson,  Sec.  Ontario  Provincial  Board  of  Agticultm^ 
Toronto ; 

First  volume  Canada  SliorUhom  Herd  Book. 
From  the  SdnssoNiAN  Institute; 

Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Vol.  XV;   Smithsonian  Report,  1867. 
Prom  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 

Report  of  Department  of  Education,  186T-8. 
From  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  New  York; 

'■How  Plants  Grow,"  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. 
From  A.  M.  FnzauoH,  Bay  City,  Mich. ; 

Specimen  of  Coal  from  the  well  of  the  Atlantic  Salt  Manufactariog  Co. 
From  R.  F.  Buss,  Bay  City,  Mich.; 

Barrel  of  specimens  for  Museum. 
From  the  State  Department,  Michigan; 
Debates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  1867,  two  volumes. 
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From  PiTBLisnEHs; 
Weatem  EuraL 
Pr^rie  Fanner. 
Ohio  Farmer. 
Laoeing  Republican. 
Ann  Arbor  Democrat. 
Mieliigan  Argua. 
Bay  Cily  Journal. 
Wolverine  Citizeo. 
Traverse  Bay  Eagle, 
Bailroad  Record. 
The  Standard. 
Unitarian  Joomal. 
American  Mlaaionary. 
Book  Buyer. 
Communist. 

Eeaes  Institute  Proceedings. 
Magazine  of  Horticolture. 
From  Members  Of  tub  Faculty  ; 
Detroit  Post,  tri-weekly. 

■'     Advertiser  and  Tiibnae. 

"      Free  Press. 
The  Independent. 
The  Advance, 
The  CongregaUonalist. 
The  Michigan  Teacher. 
Putnam's  MonlMy. 

SANFORD  HOWAED, 
Secretary  Michigan  Slate  Board  of  AgricuUnre. 
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3   OF  AGRICULTURE. 


SEOEBTABT'S  ACCOUNT. 


8BCEIPT3  FOB  THE  YEA.R   BEGLNNISO  DEC.  1,  1867,  AND  ENDING   DEC.  1,   1868. 
1867. 

Dec  1.    Casli  on  hand, f     846  56 

1868. 

Dec.  I.    Cash  from  State  Treasurer, 20,000  00 

"        Swamp  Lands, 592  49 

"        Farm  receipts 1,100  90 

Garden     " 246  10 

' '        College  bills 6, 871  3G 

$29,657  41 
The  receipts  were  disposed  of  as  follows ; 
1868. 
Dec.  I.    Cash  at  sundry  times  to  Joseph  Mills, 

Treasurer $29,533  95 

Cash  refunded  students, 103  46 

$29,657  41 
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WARRANT  ACCOUNT. 


1  °™ 

To  Whom  De^wb. 

0„„,. 

^™ 

186T. 

: :: 

"       22 

Sm.T.  FalrcWld,  .,, 

PsTDi  honw,  for  bulLding  on  a  klWhen,, . , 
a^larj-. 

rn 

Heo.T.FairchiM.... 

Farm  departmenl.trelgbt  on  feed, 

12  30 

818 

Gto.  r.  Fairchlld,  . . . 

>. 

Farm  departmenl,  cnrradt  eip^nee!. 

Carrcnl  espenEM  of  offloc,  see  So.  939,. .. 

SSI 

SanfordHo^md,.... 

(0  00 

lasl  year's  current  ejpenae! J  18  M 

S.O.  Knapp, 

A.N,Pr»tlies 

8S4 

Farm  deparlment *6  06 

maa 

Noii..-«r«™-hou3obB9Mal„.. .$1,662  10 
Barn  for  HortLcultnral  dej-t., . .     6T3  91 

Planls  and  cjpenaeB  of, SIS  83 

FDta  and  freight 112  88 

EspenPes.  except  aboni  S'.O  tor  bar.lwpri-, 
drawn. 

■ 

MidLake                     $13  09 

„Google 


BBPOBT  OP  THE  8ECEETART  OF   THE 
■WARRANT  ACCOUNT— CoKTiNUEB. 


i 

., 

. 

KEOM 

»^. 

.„„,. 

Fab 

22 

22 
21 
30 
3 

latiTi 

t  2«  "I 

'-m 

S.  S.  BockKBlI, 

I'D  00 

60  00 

iBcn  at 

Note.— Acoonnt   settles  for  a  b 

irrr" 

SR.CKedile, 

4G«i.T.Fairohild,  ... 

Salar 

rm 

iMtbook' 

3COO0 

A    F  All 

35  00 

mr 

110  00 

m 

Boarding  Hall,  ciirrBnt  eipenses, 

1133  SI 

a", 

$05  00 
40  00 

m 

19 

BoraoforHortlcijllursI  Deparim 

„« 

Fencing  aloDeiiluik  road 

i 

2BGeo.T.rBlrohlld,  ... 
'R.C.Kedile 

fliT.CAbboK, 

J)5| 

i 

Iron  mower 

248  50 

Boariling  Hall,  cnrrent  expenses, 

300  GO 

100  00 

fin" 

55  J7 

S»U 

MS 

.'jiooo 
,   is  00 

finr 

• 

snv 

12S00 
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STATE    BOARD    OP   AGRICULTURE. 

WARRANT  ACCOUNT— Continued. 


1 

D*IE, 

To  Wboh  Db.wm. 

AWODXT. 

« 

1375  00 

G.T.  Fftirohild 

nin 

260  80 

m 

"       e 

aanfcril  Howard 

«a7 

m 

"        6 

S.S.Rockwell 

mt 

SalM 

2S00 

■'     11 

"     " 

whlW.Tracy, 

9ie 

BoBrding  Hsll,  current  eipen 

SOf 

715  9S 

20 

Saaford  Howard 

*ie7 

m 

FarmHoHse  wall 

C         1 

50  00 

i-n 

"       25 
April    7 

•'—- 

'--»•-.—— 

m 

84  07 

922 

J 

S.S.lto(ilt«fll, 

Board  IDE  Hall,  bcdsu^d^,... 

....    MOO 

429  41 

n-n 

liooo 

m 

"       ^» 

Board  meettng, 

F«tBge,    blast    books, 

....  tiooo 

"     la 

Cloot                                                5  00 

Uuaeum   lapresg                                 1^ 

29  95 

fl?i 

2fl  JO 

2187 

Implements 

....     20  65 

Horlicultnral  depanmeut, 

....174  96 

31153 

m 

"       13 

A.  S.  Prentlas, 

""" 
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WARRANT  ACCOUNT—CONTINUBP. 


Library,  herd  hookf, 

CoUegf,  plnElerlng,  he.,.. 

Cnirmt  eipeiisas, 

..  Farm  bDusp,  curiBntexpenii 


TiBursl. |1«2( 


liaaofordHowBri,.. 


ciilHiraleopirtnent,BeeilB,...i3Se( 
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WARRANT  ACCOUNT.--C0NTINUED. 


1 

... 

,.W„.„„. 

„_ 

A„o„„, 

" 

Msj'     13 

HorticultHriil  dopt.,  painting  bare,  %  6S  00 

-    „..i..»,.„ 

College  HbII,  for  wood,  thatrs, 

tsosas 

(I1» 

215  OB 

■'       30 
Judo     1 

a  MiioB 

ailir 

K,CKi^dBe, 

^^■^^^2 

WD1.R  Kcdzic,  .... 
SaofordHowttfil,.... 

275  00 

(llfl 

230  M 

9n 

ChomiMl  apparnliis, 

.,.. 

... 

urn 

IM 

1W 

Salar 

Salir 

50  00 

Wmw.Tracy 

Saliif 

126  CO 

(irr 

SBnfOrdHojTsril,.... 

Ex      sea  of  office 

100  00 

A.N. Prentiss, 

10  as 

urn 

Boxes  for  roporls 

2100 

Hortie.,u,r»l  depart....,  ,..n-^^^^ 

atrowcutter                                    M  00 

CurrsDt  es  eoBes                            SB  76 

174  73 

MI 

Far     Lo  er  current 

-*12 

962 

Board  eipensea,  A.  C.rrDlzinan,..    W  C3 

D   Cirp.,.er, 2»36 

1S7B« 

„Google 


EEPOHT  OF  '. 

WARRANT  ACCOUNT— CoNTisnEi). 


1 

..,. 

„w„„™. 

«„. 

..„ 

eea 

"          3 
8 

■'        20 

July    1 

r::nz::z::::::: 

I5S9  00 

MS 

G,  W.HarrlEon, 

120  00 

»'"—.'•»--.■■•"• 

LanEl^iB&Stm 

WillW  Trao)-,..... 
Sanfora  Howard,,.. 
LGAWot^ 

Geo.T.Falrcliild,... 

Olbe'e«  enses                             IM  P6 

if,s   Ha-riaon                            2  B] 

963 

Farm  departmenl,  raiper 

SlumpUig  erflunrt  fnr  Bipsriinents, 
iu  charge  oC  Prof,  of  CLem- 

L  b                           is                    4-00 

CS  Jfl 

MB 

Cbcmical  laboratorj,  (Uamicali,. .  t7I  S7 
CiDEandbolllascontaiDingchia,    12  OY 

Roll      dblls                                  1142 

9T0 

Boaraing  Hall,  cjrreut  oipcnsoj, 

Farmd«part!Beat,blaoksinllMDg 

r.. 

lal 

•\- 

100  00 

977 

100  00 

318  M 

.» 

:  iT"T""" 

r 

MS 

" » 

8.  S.  Rockviol], 

I.e. Abbot, 

BnardLng  HiJI,  current  espenSfE, 

Boarding  Hall,  currant  espanaes, 

Roiuir  of  diploma  plfllo, IS  60 

Kapair  of  tnall  l«B, 69 

Eiobange  on  drafts  lo  Dr.  Tbur- 

es44 

OfBoe  furnitnrB, 3  50 

T80 

„Google 


STATE    BOARD    OF   AOHICULTUBE. 

WAKEANT  ACCOUNT— CosTiNnBB, 


oardlugHoll.cnrrent  cspenaK 


eg2audS93 

For  Secretary's  blanks,  printing.    ) 
Soer^tirj's  office  In  CoIlogB,  cir- 


Salary,.. 


rd  or  Agrioullur 

now 
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36  REPOE'C   OF    THE   BECRETARV    OF    THE 

WARRANT  ACCOUNT— Continued. 


„.. 

»„„.„„„. 

„.,„. 

„„. 

Aug.  £8 
Sept,    2 

"     in 

■  ■      10 

Eipeuses  of  Slate  Board  of  Agrieulture; 

Mr  Hosford                                        10  00 

Mr  PrulzinaD 

72  80 

'alar 

125  00 

aaKcdzip, 

Geo.T.F.iircUiW, ... 

350  00 

275  00 

150  00 

CC.Slowe, 

W.B.Kcdiis 

WillW.  Tracy, 

AdTcnlserS  Tribune 

33160 

100  00 

S3B3 

100  OO 

MOO 

25  00 

Farm    depL,   itoplementa,  polper, 

Homelo''  Ko    S  r 

Older  M  eodiliirea                        87  3J 

179^7 

150  00 

Paymenl  orCtllege  bills  ^ 
rarm bouae, current  eipeoses,..  »1  38 

"" 

A.N.Prcoli!! 

EI         S5S                                             1  M 

College  Hall,  rcpslrF,slaBa, SO 

Horlicullutald«pt.,aeeKo.  1,026, 

Beul  of  ofBce  for  Sec.  of  Bosril  ot  Agrlcul 

IT  68 

00  00 

Horlicnltural  dtpt.,  see  No.  1020, 

100  00 

„Google 


STATE  BOAKD  OF  AOBlCnLTORE. 
WARRANT  ACCOUNT— Continued. 


8  Will  W.  Truer 

lejs.  9.  Bocltwell, 

SOU.  Ulles^ 

3(ISaiirardHavard,  .. 

Si|m.  Mtl8!, 


w 

' 

Wnrr 

otlM2                    I 

Warn 

mt  1,023 

,.^ 

house  plMta 

jpfpd 

H.K9- 

Imp] 
Colle 

oHjU, 

Seed 

lOdplBDlB, 

.ho«B,  ™B.r«cl'» 

„Google 


KEPOKT   OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE 

WARRANT  ACCOUNT— Continued. 


i 

Djib. 

„,...,„„,. 

o_^ 

.„.„ 

Oci.     31 
6 

"       27 

■. 

RCKediiB 

8.ilar 

1™ 

100  00 

mifi 

MM 

F         d      rt       I                                65 

60  00 

1,0« 

100  00 

3-5  00 

]^« 

Siilat 

83  3* 

Chem-callaborator 

18  eo 

GenT,  Fatrohim,... 
S.  S.Rotfcwcli, 

20  63 

iSOOO 

ailar 

a^tdin    H^l  curtmtei 

1  n'l 

lDsur»D=eoub,:iUtag! 

' 

'^isr 

118  67 

■ 

83  00 

15000 

l,0fi5 

"  1 

137  80 

1  rfl 

CHE 

n  (1 

'^■'^■^'™°' 

Farm  houas  c«rrenl  «    dms 

13  20 

t2S,0S3  82 

„Google 


3  OP  AGBICDLTURE. 


SUMMAKY  OF  WARRANT  ACCOUNT. 


oard, ?     238  78 

Salaries, 11,937  05 

Secretary  Howard— expenses  or  office,  traveling,  reports,  &c,  403  69 
Farm  Department,    (This  sum  includes  varioiis  pajmenia 
made  by  the  Farm  Department  for  otfier  departments  of 

the  College) 3,587  50 

norticultoral  Department.    (This  sum  includes  the  finishing 
and  paiQtlng  of  green-bouse  and  bam,  as  well  as  sundry 

expenditares  tor  College  Hali), 2,212  06 

Boardhig  HalL    (This  smn  includes  new  roofing  tbe  Hall  and 

very  nearly  all  the  wages  paid  to  students  for  their  lalwr),.  7,531  98 

Farm  House,  includes  building  of  new  kitchen 1, 151  42 

Chemical  Laboratory  and  experiments,  in  charge  of  Prof,  of 

Chemistry,    434  29 

Library  and  text  boots 686  50 

Mnaeum, 30  69 

Ditching  on  Big  Marsh  and  in  Bath, 263  25 

UnchiSBified  espenditurea, 456  41 

$28,933  62 
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T    TBB   SECEBTABY    OF    1 


ESTIMAl-ES  FOR  1 


Expenses  ot  State  Board  of  Agriculture, $     500  00 

Salaries  of  oHicers,  iucluding  steward,  assistant  chemist, 

foreman  on  farm,  garden,  green-house, 12,310  00 

Expenses  connected  mth  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Board, . . .  600  00 

LahoroE  students, 3,500  00 

Farm  Department    including  general  expenses  of  care  of 
buildings  wood  permanent  improvements,  and  three  hired 

hands  insurance   etc    etc., 3,500  00 

Horticuiturai  Department  green-house,  one  hired  man 1,000  00 

Cheniical  Department  and  Museum, 500  00 

Po'itBge  bindmg  printing  catalogaea,  &C., 190  00 

$20,000  on 

Same  for  ls-0                      20,000  00 

For  two  years                   $40,000  00 

For  new  hoarding  hall,  estimates 31,904  70 
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3  B04RD  or   AGBICULTDKE, 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Joseph  Mills,   Treasurer,  in  account  vilk  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture. 


Dec.     6 
18G8. 

Jan'y  16 
"     22 

Feb'y  29 

To  casli  of  State  Treasurer. 

Sanford  Howard 

Statfl  Treasurer. 
S.  Howard,  Seer 

Stat«  Treasurer. 
S.  Howard.  Seen 

State  Treaaurer. 
S.  Howard,  Seen 

f  1,000  00 

Secretary 

531  75 

9 

tary 

709  50 

April     3 

Maj     16 

June     9 

tary 

July      2 

96  70 

Sept.     1 
"     10 

tary 

5,000  00 

235  00 

$29,553  95 

„Google 


By  paid  warrant  No.  858 S137  50 

"                       '•  839 70  00 

"                       "  870 218  1! 

"                       ■'  871 194  72 

"  872 230  00 

"                       '■  873 100  00 

874 150  00 

"  875 150  00 

"                       "  876 25_00 

"  877 12  30 

"                       "  878 100  00 

"                       ■■  879 lOO  00 

"                       '  ■  880 150  00 

"  881 50  00 

■'                       "  882 41  67 

"  883 290  96 

"                       "  884 100  00 


110  00 

174  69 
200  00 
249  50 
300  00 
100  00 

am  00 

S94  8G 
39  25 

175  00 
125  00 
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STATE    BOARD    OF    AGRIOCLTUBE.  43 

Bj  paid  warraDt  No,  911 $  41  67 

913 137  50 


745  95 
80  00 
41  67 
GO  00 

181  30 
84  07 

420  41 

150  00 
29  95 

311  63 


59  65 

45  72 
SI  G7 
176  00 
26  20 

100  00 
160  00 
770  17 
338  74 
23  90 
41  67 
399  32 
63  65 
316  00 
225  00 
275  00 
230  14 
81  64 
S3  33 
85  46 
41  66 
375  00 
137  60 
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44  KEPORT  OP  THE  BECESTABY   Or  THE 

By  ptud  warrant  No.  95t ?  125  00 

955 170  00 

"        956 , 50  00 


24  no 

174  73 
24  12 
137  3? 


08  13 


75  00 
100  00 
1S7  50 
100  00 
100  OH 
100  (10 
316  64 


39  50 
lOS  67 
130  2S 
250  00 

100  00 
79  50 
30  00 

375  00 
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STATE  BOAED   OF  AOEIODLTUEE.  45 

t  No.  998 $  41  fi6 


1,000 f!13  72 

1,001 64  61 


125  flO 
3o0  00 


150  00 
137  50 


1,009 83  33 

1,0!0 100  00 

1,011 yo  00 


1,013 12  00 

1,01* 2S1  25 


150  00 
27  30 


50  00 
150  00 


50  00 


1,026 61  07 

1,037 99  ei 

1,028 275  39 

1,029 27  50 

1,030 279  38 

1,031 41  $7 

1,033. 100  00 

J,033 700  00 

1,034 150  00 

1,035 9  70 

1,036 13  05 

1,037 525  97 

1,038 41  67 

1,039 100  00 

1,040 14  29 
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REPORT    or    THE    SECRETABT    OP    THE 

,d  warraot  No.  1,042 $100  00 

"  1,043 ._ 75  00 

"  1, 044 375  00 

"  1.045 83  34 

"  l,04fi 16  80 

"  1,047 20  53 

"  1,048 250  00 

"  1,049 375  00 

"  1,050 200  00 

"  1,051 114  00 

"  1,052 lie  67 

"  1, 053 63  00 

"  1,054 150  00 

"  1,055 137  50 


"     1,057 90  00 

"     1,05S 73  20 

$29,553  95 

Total  debit, $29,553  95 

Total  creflit, $29,553  95 

JOSEPH  MILLS,   Treasurer. 
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STiTE   BOABD   OF  AGRIOULTORE. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  SHEEP  FEEDING. 


Twelve  balE-blood  Ckitswold  sheep,  selected  for  feeding,  were 
put  in  the  pens,  at  the  south  end  of  the  sheep  bam,  the  second 
day  of  November,  1867.  The  pens  were  numbered  from  one  to 
sis,  two  sheep  being  placed  ia  each.  Sheep  No.  1,  in  pen  No. 
1,  and  sheep  No.  1,  in  pen  No.  2,  were  ewes;  the  rest  were 
wethers.  Pens  No.  5  and  6  were  occupied  by  the  same  animals 
as  in  the  espsriments  of  the  year  1867.  (See  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1867,  pages  51  anil 
52.) 

The  sheep  in  all  the  pens  were  got  by  a  pure-bred  Cotawold 
ram,  out  of  common  ewes,  (grade  Merinos.)  The  sheep  in 
pens  No.  1,  2,  ii  and  4  were  from  five  and  one-half  to  sis  and 
one-half  months  old;  those  in  pens  No.  5  and  6  were  between 
eighteen,  and  nineteen  months  old.  Each  sheep  was  weighed 
at  the  begiuning  of  the  experiment,  and  at  the  closo  of  each 
week.  These  weekly  weighings  were  made  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore feeding  or  watering,  so  as  to  avoid  any  variations  that 
might  occur  from  a  difference  iu  the  amount  of  undigested  food 
in  the  stomach. 

The  feed  for  each  pen  was  carefully  weighed  each  day  at  the 
time  of  feeding,  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any 
waste  after  feeding.  "Chaffed"  hay  was  fed  in  each  pen,  so 
that  each  eheap  had  all  it  would  eat;  if  any  remained  in  the 
boxes,  it  was  taken  out,  carefully  weighed,  and  deducted  from 
the  amount  fed.  Iu  addition  to  the  chaffed  hay,  each  pen  was 
supplied  with  a  fised  ration  of  other  feed,  as  follows; 
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48  KEPORT    OF    THE   SECRETAllK    OF    THE 

Fen  iVo.  1.  Shelled  cora  and  roots,  cot  in  oarrow  slices. 

Fen  No.  2. 

Fen  ^0.  3.  Shelled  corn. 

Fen  No.  4.  Roots,  cut  in  nan-ow  slices. 

Fen  No.  5.  Shelled  corn. 

Pen  No.  6,  Roots,  cut  in  narrow  slices. 

The  hay  feed  was  a  mixture  of  closer  and  timothy;  the  corn 
was  of  the  variety  known  as  the  jellow  dent;  and  the  roota 
were  Skirving's  Improved  Swede  turnip. 

The  weights  of  the  sheep  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
and  at  the  close  of  each  week,  are  shown  in  table  No.  1.  The 
weights  are  given  in  pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound. 
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8TATB  B04ED  OF  AOEtCULTUBE. 


TABLE    Ko.    1. 


DAT8  Og    WEIGHING.  Fra  Ko.  1, 

PIMNO.! 

Pa  So.  a. 

Ps,vlf0.4. 

PksNo-B. 

Pra  No.  6. 

u... 

(tor.  2.1, 

Bcgmning 

.... 

S6.0 

8B.B            83 

' 

m 

„... 

169.  G 

™^.     ,., 

• 

».. 

244 

" 

Nov.  Mb. 

"  *'*''■■■ 

ll^I 

ee.G 

11 

80 

6 

1I8.S 

133 
131 

6 

„... 

,„.. 

m.. 

167 

' 

»,..       « 

at  week,.. 

Nav,  IBih. 

T2.0 

se.o 

89.0 

77 

6 

122.0 

126 

6 

,„.. 

,.... 

IflT.O 

» 

' 

»^. 

„. 

N-OT.Kd. 

... 

ss.s 

M.6 

™,5 

.. 

E 

I!S 

0 

m.o 

183.0 

.          ».. 

«. 

0 

Sot.  Seih. 

tiUwe.t,.. 

Ta.6        as  0 

84,5   1      ei 

J 

117.0 

ISO 
128 

« 

173.0    1      173.0 

170.5    1      J6fl 

.    1      ™.. 

248 

0 

r«J.  Itb. 

Slh-efk,. 

J3.8 

81.0            81.0 

tet 

6 
6 

lU.O 

111 

0 

m.o 

163.6          174.0 

m 

• 

2S7.0 

2» 

5 
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TABLE    So.    1.— Continued. 


DATE  OF   WFJGHISG. 

to  No.  1. 

FEN  No.  a  PB.^  No  a 

,„„. 

».... 

»».. 

"" 

D«c.l4,b. 



Tthwjck.,. 

96^0 

•0 

flS 

74.S 

m.o 

.... 

ss 

f 

165.E 

».8 

».. 

Deo.Slsl. 

«.o 

.. 

0 

78.8 

12S.6 

12t.O 
1S1.0 

"«■» 

>" 

"• 

' 

,8..S 

.,..> 

,.... 

Ben.  Kth. 

...., 

TO,0 

88 

« 

• 

.... 

»:I 

"'■' 

>,... 

173 

>« 

• 

,..., 

».. 

!.... 

J»,.4a,,'K 

BOlwBok^. 

«.. 

89 

100 
NT 

0 

T3.S 

ICT.S 

184.0 

,.,.. 

,„ 

.., 

5 

,.... 

».. 

«.. 

Jm.lUb. 

lOtliirMlr,. 

"• 

90 

'I 

8 

85,  S 

m,5 

1.1.8 

,„.. 

n^ 

,00 

• 

lai.s 

253.0 

»■■• 

Jan.  ISUi. 

llUiwept,. 

-■• 

1 

» 

, 

»■" 

133,5 

134.6 

J8T.0 

ITO 

„! 

• 

..,.. 

£e:.5 

»... 

Jan,  Mtb. 

mhwflolt, 

83.0 

ES 
94 

10! 

0 

...8 

JSl.O 

iss.o 

170.8 

ISC 

,.. 

• 

.„.. 

».. 

»,.. 
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TABLE    No.    1.— CosTiNi: 


Pen  No.  1. 

„K,,, 

„.K... 

Pk.^  Ko.  *. 

■SK  Ko.  5 

Pbn  Ko.  6, 

Feb.  ist. 

lam  wMfc,, 

84.5 

89.. 

i{ia.6 

«.6 

132.6 

127.6 

>«.. 

u... 

m.o 

no.s 

212.0 

286,0 

Peb.  8ib. 

Ulhwoek,. 

flT.5 

91.0 

108,6 

J7.0 

Tm^I 

139.0 

1T3.S 

198.0 

199,5 

173.0 

270.5 

' 

ml 

,.0.5 

lOl.O 

Jio^o 

Feb.lSlb. 

IBlhwwi, 

m,o 

120.6 

1S9.0 

K... 

,.... 

.... 

1».6 

209.5 

285.6 

Feb/aai. 

89.6 

ill 

111.0 

191.5 

IM.O 

127.5 
138.0 

».. 

199.6 

212.5 

181.0 

275.5 

285.S 

T.6.291t. 

B3.0 

1« 

103. t 

lOi.6 

149,0 

142.0 

no.5 

■•" 

2-1.6 

m.6 

'"• 

278,0 

KuKbia. 

ISllmeek, 

9t.O 

iio-s 

111:1 

lOB.B 

185.S 

1M.0 
»5.S 

■"■« 

»■' 

-.. 

1BB.5 

281.5 

988.6 

MaicbUib 

ISth  w?e1f, 

LI 

I,,!. 

1M.5 

84.0 

133,0 

139.0 

..... 

■■'• 

221.0 

190.0 

!8».5 

2,4.0 
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TABLE    No.    1.— CoNTiNDEB. 


DATE  OP  WEIGHING. 

..... 

Pea  No.  2. 

FH.  No.  S 

Pot  No.  4. 

rKBKo.S. 

Pra  Mo.  B. 

Harcb  21it 

aothweeli,. 

ae 

112 

i 

« 

1.0.0 

134 

143 

0 

17! 

• 

aio 

5 

£3B 

104.0 

™ 

^ 

M«ch!8tb. 

aietweelt,. 

81 

m 

s 

» 

81.S 

154 

141 

0 

.., 

^ 

240 

».. 

29T 

2Sl 

' 

^nrlUtb. 

KdWMk... 

10! 

loe 

0 

m 

113,0 

144 

137 

n 

188 

J 

as 

G 

sja 

UK.5 

297 

280 

• 

ipril  11  th. 

23d  "eft,. 

10, 

• 

108 

« 

"' 

l^.S 

14T 

m 

" 

IM 

• 

as: 

> 

« 

211.5 

304 

296 

0 

iprtl  ISlh. 

' 

"•• 

6 

113 

1S4 

IIT 

K8.0 

169 

150 

" 

„ 

" 

- 

« 

■„ 

»,. 

^ 

m 

' 

April  Mm 

m 

' 

1.5 

" 

•" 

11... 

iIb 

J 

• 

.„ 

6 

» 

E 

... 

«.. 

M2 

fflO 

• 

UtTlst. 

Olbweek, 

108 

0 

111 

6 

137 

123.0 

140 

1*1 

IW 

I 

IS3 

6 

231 

' 

261 

S 

207.0 

- 

0 

291 

• 
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TABLE    No 


DATE  OP  WEIGHISG. 

PKSNO.I. 

PEiNoa 

»K... 

„, 

..,„.... 

,..».a 

May  811,. 

27ibweet,. 

J8.0 

12.!. 

122!. 

122 

0       m.o 

lU.O 

„.s 

2».. 

20, 

.            „2.. 

292.6 

May  J61h. 

aihwcok,. 

m.o 

SZ;I 

21 

IM 

G          116.S 

143.0 
1S3.I 

1S8,5 

212.0 

281.1 

20» 

S          2IS.B 

2».6 

«ay2M. 

na.o 

iL 

,1... 

.24 

0          1.0.5 

11B.0 

.,,. 

,22.= 

2.,.. 

204 

.          .,2.. 

S99.0 

KaySBlh. 

aoihwiKK,. 

113.0 

114.0 

•"■• 

12s 

^ 

142  0 

0            132.0 

152.0 

190.0 

23J.0 

2.1.. 

» 

0           162.0 

3M.0 

SlBlwook,, 

„... 

m.o 

-■» 

12, 

^ 

6            IW.O 

1H6 

■"■• 

234,0 

261.0 

1.2 

.      „.. 

-•' 

Oonsiderable  variatioii  in  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  ob- 
seiyed  in  all  the  pens,  while  losses  in  weight,  even  in  the  ani- 
mals that  made  the  greatest  aggregate  gain,  are  freqaent. 
The  sheep  in  pen  No.  1,  did  not  do  well  from  the  very  com- 
mencement o(  the  experiment.  No.  2  lost  20  Ihs.  in  weight, 
and  was  finally  removed  from  the  pen  before  the  close 
of  the  experiment  Sheep  No.  2,  in  Pen  No.  4,  lost  12  lbs., 
although  it  did  not  at  any  time  appear  to  be  sick.    Sheep  No. 
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1,  in  Pen  No-  5,  was  not  well  for  several  weeks  before  the  close 
of  the  experiment,  and  was  finally  removed  from  the  pen  at 
the  close  of  the  29th  week. 

It  is  exceedingly  difBcult  to  conduct  any  kind  of  experiment 
in  practical  agricalture  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  from  the  great 
variety  of  circumstances  that  tend  to  modify  results;  bat  when 
the  subtile  principle  of  life,  as  exhibited  in  animated  beings  is 
involved  in  the  line  of  inveBtigation,  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  exact  determinations  seem  almost  insuperable. 

At  the  beginning  of  feeding  experiments,  before  the  animals 
become  accustomed  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  they  are 
placed,  losses  almost  invariably  occur.  It  was  observed  in  the 
present  experiment,  that  any  unusual  disturbance  of  the  other 
animals  in  the  same  building,  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  pro- 
gress of  those  under  experiment.  It  will  be  observed  that 
losses  occurred  iu  all  the  pens  after  the  23d  week.  The  only 
cause  that  could  be  assigned  for  these  losses,  was  the  change 
in  the  management  of  tbe  other  sheep  in  the  same  building. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  24th  week,  the  sheep  not 
under  experiment  were  turned  out  during  the  day,  and  returned 
to  the  bam  at  night.  The  experimental  sheep  immediately  be- 
came restless  during  the  day,  and  a  general  loss  in  weight  was 
observed,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  fixed  ration  of 
food,  so  that  it  was  thought  best  to  terminate  the  experiment 
sooner  tlian  had  before  been  intended.  From  our  experience 
thus  far  in  experimental  feeding,  it  seems  desirable  that  a  sep- 
arate building  be  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  that  but  a 
single  animal  be  placed  in  each  pen. 

In  Table  No.  2  is  shown  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  in 
each  pen,  for  each  week  of  the  experiment. 
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TABLE    Ko.    3. 

AVBBASK  WtaOHT  or  SHEEP  IN   EACH  PEN  FOR  KtOH  \ 


IS  Kd.  3.  Pn  No.  4 
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In  oompariiig:  the  amoQnt  of  food  oonsumed  in  the  different. 
pens  each  week,  and  the  amount  of  food  consumed  at  different 
periods  in  the  same  pen,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the 
weights  of  the  aheep  to  a  uniform  standard.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  live  weight  is  taken  as  a  convenient  standard  of  com- 
parison in  the  following  table,  (No.  4,)  which  gives  the  amount 
of  food  consumed  each  week,  for  each  100  pounds  of  live 
weight. 

This  table  is  formed  from  tables  Nos.  2  and  3,  by  a  simple 
proportion.  For  example,  in  Pen  No.  4,  the  average  weight  of 
the  sheep  the  first  week,  according  to  table  No.  3,  is  168. SO 
pounds.  The  weight  of  roots  conBumed  in  this  pen  for  the 
week,  according  to  Table  No.  2,  is  28. 50  pounds.  The  amount 
of  roots  consumed  by  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  may  bo 
found  as  follows: 

168.50:     100  lbs.::     28,50 
100 


168. 50)--i850. 00(16. 91  lbs.  of  roots  con- 
16850  sumed  for  each  100 
its.  of  live  weight. 


154000 
151650 


23500 
168S0 


By  reference  to  Table  No.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  increase 
in  the  fixed  ration  of  corn  and  roots,  was  made  the  7th  week, 
and  again  the  22d  week.  The  object  of  this  increase  was  to 
make  the  fixed  ration  very  nearly  the  same  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
live  weight  throughout  the  experiment,  so  that  any  variation  in 
the  amount  of  feed  required  during  the  different  periods  oi 
feeding,  would  be  shown  in  the  hay  consumed.  The  fluctua- 
tions in  the  weight  of  the  sheep  from  week  to  week,  were, 
however,  so  frequent  as  to  prevent  a  complete  adjustment  ol 
the  fixed  ration,  to  the  weight  of  the  animal. 
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In  tho  foregoing  table,  (No.  5,)  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
the  experiment  is  given  for  each  pen,  inclnding  the  total  gain, 
gain  per  cent,,  total  feed  consumed,  value  of  feed  consHmed, 
average  amount  of  feed  consumed  per  -week  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  live  weight;  the  value  of  feed  consumed  per  week  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  the  weight  of  wool  and  its  value,  the 
total  increase  in  live  weight  after  deducting  the  weight  of  wool, 
and  the  value  of  feed  consumed  to  iiroduce  100  lbs.  of  increase 
of  live  weight  exclusive  of  wool.  In  making  this  table,  hay 
hoB  been  estimated  at  $12  00  per  ton;  com  at  $1  00  per  bushel, 
and  roots  at  10  cts.  per  buBbel. 

In  the  experiments  of  last  year,  roots  were  estimated  at  16 
cte.  per  buehe),  which  is  undoubtedly  much  too  high  when  com- 
pared with  corn  at  $1  00  per  bushel.  The  amount  of  dry  sub- 
stance is  perhaps  the  best  standard  we  now  have  for  estimating 
the  relative  feeding  value  of  different  foods.  From  a  compariaon 
of  the  amount  of  dry  substance  in  com  and  roots,  it  will  be 
seen  that  nearly  nine  bushels  of  roots  will  be  required  to  equal 
a  bushel  of  corn.  With  corn  at  $1  00  per  bushel,  roots  should 
be  worth  about  11  cts.  per  bushel.  As  ten  was  a  convenient 
factor  to  use  in  making  the  table,  the  price  of  the  roots  was 
fixed  at  10  cts.  per  bushel. 

By  comparing  the  figures  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  in 
Pens  No*B  3  and  4,  and  in  Pens  No's  i  and  5,  it  will  be  bbou 
that  the  relative  value  of  the  com  and  roots  is  very  nearly  as 
estimated,  so  far  at  least  as  the  results  of  this  experiment  are 
concerned. 

The  sheep  were  all  sheared  at  the  close  of  the  experiment, 
June  6th,  and  the  fleeces  carefully  weighed,  with  the  exception 
of  sheep  No,  2,  in  Pen  No.  1,  and  sheep  No.  1,  in  Pen  No.  5, 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  pen  on  account  of  sickness. 
The  fleeces  of  these  sheep  were  not  in  condition  for  accurate 
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weighing,  and  they  were  therefore  entered  on  the  record  at  a 
low  estimate.  It  ahunld  be  stated  that  the  sheep  were  all 
thoroughly  "  tagged,"  several  weeks  before  shearing.  In  Table 
No.  6,  the  weight  of  each  fleece  unwashed,  ia  giyen. 


TABLE    No.    6 

WHQHT  OF  FLEECE  m  PODana,  asd 


m  OP  8H(EP. 

1 
P«s  No,  1.  PBS  No,  2. 

1 

1 

PBS  No.  S.  Pen  No.  4 

Pej.  No.  6. 

PBsKo.a. 

aitee    No  1 

EBt.lO.«l 

la.sft 

13.2S 

^I'l 

Est.  0.00 
IB.2B 

SloepNo.2 

11. 00 

The  wool  was  of  good'  quality,  free  from  gum  or  dirt,  and 
from  the  length  of  fibre,  well  adapted  to  the  mannfaoture  of 
delaines,  or  for  combing  purposes.  The  wool  has  not  been  sold. 
[See  supplement  at  end  of  chapter.]  The  estimated  value  in 
Table  No.  5,  is,  without  doubt,  considerably  below  the  present 
market  price. 

The  sheep  in  Fens  Nos.  5  and  6,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
were  fed  in  the  same  pens  in  the  experiment  of  1867.  In  the 
following  table  (No.  7),  the  results  of  the  combined  experi- 
ments are  given,  indading  the  total  gain  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  to  the  dose  of  the  last  experiment,  the  total  weight 
and  value  of  wool  produced,  the  total  gain  in  hve  weight,  ex- 
olnsive  of  the  wool  of  1S68,  the  total  valae  of  feed  consumed, 
the  total  valne  of  feed  consumed  less  the  value  of  wool,  and  the 
aoet  ot  100  1^  increase  of  live  weight,  exclasive  of  wool. 
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TABLE   No.    7. 


PW. 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

i 

ill 

1 

II 

1 

jii 

»•■ 

ISS.SO 

«.2i 

(12  83 

131.15 

t!3G4 

110  66 

„n 

«".•, 

"•■'" 

3Y.IB 

11  SI 

IIBBO 

1168 

«2t 

SBO 

In  the  pireceduig  tables,  the  vslne  of  the  animal,  or  its  satbal 
coat  at  the  commencement  ol  the  experiment,  has  not  been 
taken  into  acconnt. 

The  tesulta  of  onr  experiments  in  pig  feeding,  ehow  condu- 
sively  that  animals  when  properly  fe<3,  give  a  much  bett^  re- 
turn for  the  feed  consumed,  during  the  first  few  montha  of 
their  lives,  than  they  do  after  they  reach  maturity.  There  is 
Bob  within  my  knowledge  any  definite  statement  on  record,  of 
the  actnal  cost  of  the  growth  of  lambs  ap  to  the  period  of 
maturity.  As  this  must  be  an  important  item  in  determining 
the  profits  of  sheep  raising,  I  propose  to  make  it  a  special  sab- 
jeot  of  investigation,  as  soon  as  facilities  for  conducting  the 
experiments  in  a  satisfactory  manner  are  placed  atmydiapoaaL 

In  the  absence  of  accurate  data,  the  cost  of  the  growth  of 
ike  sheep,  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  two  dollars  per  head  at  the  age  of  six  and  one-hi^f 
months,  and  at  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  bead,  at  the  age 
of  eight  months.  As  the  lambs  had  been  in  the  pasture  during 
the  summer,  without  any  artificial  feed,  the  estimate  will 
probably  be  considered  high  enough  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of 
their  growth. 
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In  Table  Ko.  8  ia  given  the  results  of  the  period  of  esperi- 
mental  feeding,  combined  with  tbe  preliminary  period  as  above 
estimated.  The  greateat  weight  of  the  sheep  is  giren  in  the 
second  column,  as  it  is  a  fairer  representation  of  the  return  for 
the  feed  consumed,  than  the  wdght  at.  the  close  of  the  experi- 
ment, when  losses  had  been  made,  as  before  explained. 
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The  average  coat  of  100  lbs.  live  weight,  exclaeive  of  the 
wool,  is  $3.11  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  one-half  months,  ag 
shown  in  Fens  No's  1,  2,  3  and  i,  while  the  average  cost  is 
14.70  at  the  age  of  twenty-fiye  and  one-half  months,  aa  shown 
in  Pens  No'a  5  and  6. 

A  single  experiment  is  not,  of  course,  sufficient  is  establish 
a  principle  of  feeding,  as  variations  in  the  feeding  qualities  of 
the  animals  under  experiment  may  produce  greater  differenoea 
than  those  above  noted.  The  marked  agreement,  however,  of 
the  results  given  iu  Table  No,  8,  with  the  experiments  here  in 
pig-feeding,  in  1866,  and  in  1868,  and  with  the  extensive  series 
of  experiments  in  the  feeding  of  sheep,  oxen  and  pigs,  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gilbert,  in  England,  would  indicate 
that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  is  owing  to  a 
difference  in  the  maturity  of  the  animals. 

For  the  further  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  experiments  in 
pig-feeding,  which  follow,  may  be  examined.  A  comparison 
of  the  figures  in  the  last  column  of  Table  No.  8,  will  show  that 
on  the  average,  the  roots,  com  and  hay  gave  the  best  return; 
the  roots  and  hay  the  nest  best  return,  and  that  the  com  and 
hay  alone  gave  the  least  return  on  their  estimated  value. 


aWPPLEMENT  TO  BEl-OKT   ON    1 

Since  the  above  report  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  our  wool  has  been  sold  in  Boston. 

The  Grade  Cotswold  wool  from  the  experimental  sheep,  sold 
at  44  cents  per  tb.,  while  the  Merino  and  Grade  Merino  sold  at 
33  cents  per  lb.  (all  unwashed). 

After  deducting  freight,  commissions,  &c,  say  4  oanta  per  lb., 
the  valae  of  the  wool  here  should  be  reckoned  at  40  cents  per 
lb.,  instead  of  30c,  the  price  estimated  in  the  tables. 

The  following  corrections  should  therefore  be  made  iu  the 
tables: 
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Correction  of  Table  2fo.  7. 
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To  make  the  above  statements  complete,  a  charge  should  be 
made  for  attendaQce,  and  a  credit  given  for  the  manure  pro- 
duced. Aa  these  items  cannot  be  aBcertained  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  experiment,  they  have 
therefore  been  omitted  altogether. 

M.  MILKS. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  PIG  FEEDING. 


Six  grade  Essex  sow  pigs,  two  weeks  old,  all  of  the  same 
litter,  were  taken  from  their  dam  on  the  evening  of  May  23d, 
and  placed  in  a  pen  for  experimental  feeding.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  they  weighed  collectively,  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  pounds.  They  were  fed  on  milk,  which  was  wasted  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  first  two  days,  while  they  were  learning 
to  drink,  so  that  the  experiment  was  not  commenced  until  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  when  they  weighed  together,  before 
feeding,  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  pigs  were  got  by  an  Esaes  boar  belonging  to  the  College 
JTarm,  out  of  a  sow  that  was  supposed  to  be  three-fourths 
Eases.  The  pigs  were  so  nearly  alike  in  appearance  that  it 
was  difficult  to  perceive  any  difference,  in  either  form  or 
quality. 

The  feed  was  carefully  weighed  each  day,  and  the  pigs  were 
weighed  at  the  close  of  each  week,  in  the  morning,  before 


On  the  morning  of  June  9th,  two  pens  of  the  same  size  were 
provided  and  three  pigs  were  placed  in  each  pen.  As  there  was 
a  slight  difference  at  this  time  in  the  apparent  size  of  the  pigs, 
the  three  heaviest  were  placed  in  the  pen  marked  A,  and  the 
three  lightest  were  placed  in  the  pen  marked  B.  On  weighing, 
it  was  found  that  the  three  in  pen  A,  weighed  34.5  lbs,,  and 
the  three  in  pen  B,  weighed  40.5  lbs. 

The  feed  throughout  the  experiment  was  the  same  for  each 
pen,  to  the  close  of  the  24th  wetk,  when  a  limited  ration  of 
roots  was  given  to  the  pigs  in  pen  A.  A  few  oats  were  fed  the 
4th  and  5th  weeks,  but  as  they  were  not  readily  eaten,  a  small 
quantity  of  shelled  corn  was  subetituted  at  the  beginning  of 
10 
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the  sixth  week.  The  com  prodaced  ecoars  in  all  the  piga,  eo 
that  it  was  not  fed  the  third  day.  The  scouring  immediately 
stopped,  and  the  com  was  again  given  in  diminished  quantity. 
As  it  was  not  readily  eaten  in  pen  B,  and  was  rejected  entirely 
in  pen  A,  corn  meal  was  substituted  the  seventh  week. 

As  the  piga  became  used  to  the  meal,  the  quantity  waa  grad- 
ually increased,  while  the  milk  was  diminished,  until  the  close 
oi  the  8th  week,  when  it  was  entirely  discontinued.  The  feed 
in  both  pens,  from  the  beginning  of  the  9th  week  to  the  close  of 
the  24th  week,  was  com  meal  and  water  exclusively.  The  meal 
was  weighed  and  then  mixed  with  water  before  feeding.  But  a 
small  quantity  was  fed  at  once ;  as  soon  as  this  was  eaiteu,  a 
fresh  supply  was  placed  in  the  trough.  From  four  to  six  feeds 
were  given  each  day;  the  meal  being  carefully  weighed  eadi 
time,  and  a  record  made  of  the  amount,  on  the  spot. 

The  pigs  were  weighed  sepai-ately  after  the  third  week;  each 
one  being  designated  by  a  number.  Pigs  No's  1,  2  and  3  were 
in  pen  A,  and  pigs  No's  4,  5  and  6  were  in  pen  B.  The  sev- 
enth week  of  the  experiment,  pig  No.  6,  m  pen  B,  met  with  an 
accident  that  would  probably  have  interfered  with  the  progreae 
of  the  experiment,  and  it  was  therefore  killed.  Its  live  weight 
was  30  lbs.,  and  its  dressed  weight,  23  lbs. 

In  Table  No.  1,  is  given  the  weight  of  the  pigs  at  the  t^oae 
of  each  week,  and  the  average  weight  for  each  week. 

The  average  weight  is  found  by  adding  the  weight  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  to  the  weight  at  the  close  of  the  week, 
and  dividing  the  sum  by  two.  The  weights  in  this  and  the 
following  tables,  axe  given  in  pounds  and  decimals  of  pounds. 
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TABLE   No.    1. 
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TABLE   No.   1.— CoNTisuHD. 
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TABLE   No.    1.— CoNTiNOKD, 
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TABLE   No.    1.— CoNTiNCKD 
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TABLE   No.    1.— OoNTisu 
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In  Table  No.  2  ia  given  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  in 
eacb  pen  for  each  week,  the  gain  per  cent,  in  each  pen  for  each 
week,  and  the  average  gain  per  cent,  in  both  pens.  The  gain 
per  cent,  ia  found  by  proportion,  from  the  weight  given  in  Ta- 
ble No.  1.  For  eiample,  the  weight  of  the  pigs  in  Pen  A,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  ia  43.50  (the  weight  given  at 
the  close  of  the  2d  week).  The  gain  for  the  week  is  nine 
poonda. 

43.60:    100:t    9     :  To  the  gain  per  cent. 

100 

43.5)900(20.689 


4200 
3915 

285 
The  gain  per  cent,  the  third  week  is  therefore  2' 
shown  in  Table  No.  2. 
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TABLE    No.    2— CosTiNUBD. 
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At  the  close  of  the  experiment,  December  15th,  ] 
4  and  5,  were  killed.  The  live  weight,  the  dressed  v 
the  shrinkage  of  each,  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 
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Pigs  Nos.  1  and  2  were  not  killed,  as  they  were  only  in  fair 
store  condition. 

The  following  measurements,  taten  on  the  momiug  of  the 
15th,  will  show  that  they  had  made  a  fair  growth  of  carcass, 
without  fattening: 

Pig  No.  1.  Pig  No.  2.      Fio  Ko,  S.  Pig  Ko.  4.  Pio  No.  S, 

Length, 2  tl.  a  inch.  2ft.S  Inch.  2  ft. H  inch.  3tt.  Oiooh.  Bfl.  SioCh. 

Heighih :    iri.lji"  irt.8    '•  lti.8«"  lafl    "  ltt.S)i" 

«lrth,. atl.l     "  ifl.T    !■  3ft.6K"  Sfl.S    "  3fl.6K" 

In  Table  No.  3,  is  given  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  per 
week  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  and  the  amount  of  feed 
required  to  produce  one  pound  of  increase  of  live  weight  for 
each  week.  In  the  remarks  on  Table  No.  4,  in  the  report  on 
sheep  feeding,  the  method  of  obtaining  the  amount  of  feed 
consumed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  is  fully  explained. 

The  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  one  pound  of  in- 
crease per  week  in  each  pen,  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  feed 
consumed  each  week,  by  the  gain  in  live  weight  for  each  week. 
The  average  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
increase  for  each  week,  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of 
feed  consumed  in  both  pens  for  the  week  by  the  gain  in  both 
pens  for  the  week. 
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An  examination  ot  Table  No.  1,  will  show  that  pigs  Noa.  1 
and  2  did  not  make  as  rapid  increase  in  weight  as  the  others. 
The  change  of  feed  from  milk  to  meal,  so  far  as  these  piga  were 
concerned,  seemed  to  check  the  tendency  to  lay  on  fat,  and 
they  afterwards  made  their  inci-ease  in  live  weight,  in  bone  and 
muscle. 

From  this  peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  these  pigs,  and  the 
observed  variations  in  both  pens  of  the  amount  of  feed  re- 
quired to  make  a  pound  of  increase  per  week,  ifc  was  thought 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  each 
individual,  and  the  return  obtained  for  it  in  increase  of  live 
weight.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Slat  week  each  pig  was  ac- 
cordingly placed  in  a  pen  by  itself,  and  a  separate  weighing  of 
the  feed  was  made  during  the  remaining  nine  weeks  of  the 
experiment.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  preceding 
tables,  the  results  of  the  last  nine  weeks  are  given  for  Pens  A 
and  B,  as  if  a  separation  of  the  pigs  had  not  been  made. 

In  the  following  tables  (Nos,  4,  5,  6  and  7,)  will  be  found  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed,  the  gain  per  week,  the  amount  of 
feed  consumed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  and  the  amount 
of  feed  required  to  produce  one  pound  of  increase  for  each  pig, 
for  each  week,  from  the  Slst  to  the  SOth,  inclusive.  The  effects 
of  the  change  were  shown,  as  had  been  anticipated,  in  a  dimin- 
ished consumption  of  food,  and  a  decided  increase  in  the 
amount  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain,  during  the  21st 
weei. 

After  becoming  accustomed  to  their  new  quarters,  pigs  Nos. 
3,  i  and  5,  seemed  to  feed  well,  and  the  increase  per  week  was 
as  uniform  as  could  be  expected.  Pigs  Nos.  1  and  2  had  been 
very  restless  for  Boveral  weeks  before  the  change  in  pens  was 
made,  and  their  behavior  afterwards  was  not  in  the  least  im- 
proved, until  a  ration  of  roots  was  added  to  their  feed  the  25th 
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TABLE    No.    4. 

NT    OF    FEED     CONSDMED    BY    EACH     PIG    FOR    EACH    WEEK,    FROM 
TJiE  TWF.STY-FIBST  TO   THE  T WENT!'- NINTH,   INCLnSlVE. 
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TABLE    No.    G. 
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TABLE    No.    7. 
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A  comparison  of  these  tables  with  the  results  given  for  each 
pen  in  Table  No.  3,  will  explain  some  of  the  variations  from 
week  to  week,  that  would  otherwise  appear  anomalous.  For 
instance,  in  Table  No.  3  the  amount  of  food  required  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  increase  in  Pen  A,  ie  4.85  lbs.  for  the  22d 
week,  10.44  lbs.  for  the  23d,  and  6.94  fta.  for  the  24th  week. 
Table  No.  5  shows  that  Pig  No.  1  gained  2  lbs.  the  22d  week, 
nothing  the  23d  week,  and  2  ibs.  the  24th  week.  Pig  No.  2 
gained  3  iba.  the  22d  week,  nothing  the  23d  week,  and  1  lb. 
the  24th  week.  Pig  No.  3  gained  5  lbs.  the  22d  week,  4 .  50  lbs. 
the  23d  week,  and  5  Iba.  the  24th  week. 

Table  No.  7  shows  that  Pig  No.  3  made  1  tb.  of  increase 
from  4.40  itis.  of  meal  the  22d  week,  from  5.44  lbs.  of  meal 
the  23d  week,  and  from  5 .  60  ibs.  of  meal  the  24th  week. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  unusual  amount  of  feed  required 
to  produce  a  pound  of  increase  in  Pen  A,  the  23d  week,  as 
recorded  in  Table  No.  3,  is  caused  by  the  irregular  growth  of 
Pigs  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  following  Table  No,  8,  shows  the  return  in  increase  of 
live  weight  for  the  meal  consumed  in  Pen  B,  for  five  periods 
of  four  weeks  each,  beginning  with  the  Oth  week,  and  ending 
with  the  28th  week.  The  29th  week  is  not  included,  as  it  was 
thought  best  to  make  the  periods  of  uniform  length. 

The  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  pigs  in  Pen 
A,  produced  by  the  change  of  feed  from  milk  to  meal,  as 
already  noticed,  would  of  course  prevent  any  satisfactory  com- 
parison of  results  for  the  different  periods,  and  they  have 
accordingly  been  omitted  from  Ihe  table.  Prom  the  5th  to  the 
8th  week,  inclusive,  the  feed  in  both  pens  consisted  of  milk  and 
meal,  in  varying  proportions,  so  that  the  results  of  the  feeding 
daring  this  period,  cannot  well  be  compared  with  the  periods 
in  which  the  feed  was  hmited  to  a  single  article  of  diet. 
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The  third  column  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
feed  consnmed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  a;i  the  piga 
approach  maturity.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the  de- 
crease in  consumption  for  each  period,  shonld  be  uniformly 
shown  throughout  the  experiment.  It  will  be  Been  that  the 
total  amount  of  feed  consumed  the  second  period,  is  over  fifty 
ponnda  less  than  was  consumed  in  either  the  first  or  third 
perioda  The  amount  of  feed  consumed  for  each  100  lbs,  of 
live  weight,  during  the  2d  period,  aa  shown  in  the  table,  is 
therefore  probably  lower  than  it  would  be,  with  an  average 
consumption  of  food  for  the  period. 

An  examination  of  Table  Ko.  1  will  show  that  Pig  No.  5  lost 
weight  the  17th  week,  so  that  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  for  the  3d  period,  3,a  given  in  the 
table,  is  probably  higher  than  it  would  be,  with  a  uniform  rate 
of  increase.  The  fourth  column  of  Table  No.  8,  shows  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  a  pound  of 
live  weight,  as  the  piga  improve  in  condition.  The  average 
amount  of  meal  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  increase  in 
live  weight,  is  4.55  lbs.,  for  the  whole  period  of  twenty  weeks; 
but  3 .  61  tba.  of  meal  is  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  increase 
during  the  1st  period,  while  in  the  5th  period  5.98  tbs.  of  meal 
is  required  to  produce  the  same  result. 

During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  experiments,  the  milk  con- 
sumed for  each  100  tbs.  of  live  weight,  diminishes  rapidly  aa 
the  piga  increase  in  size,  while  the  milk  required  to  produce  a 
pound  of  increase  as  constantly  inereaaes. 

In  the  following  tables,  (Nos.  9  and  10,)  are  given  the  amount 
of  milk  consumed  per  week,  for  each  pound  of  live  weight, 
and  the  amount  of  milk  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  in- 
crease per  week,  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  experimenL 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  pig  feeding  in  1866,  (Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
pp.  59  to  62,)  are  likewise  included  in  the  tables,  for  conven- 
ience of  comparison.  The  average  results  of  the  two  experi- 
ments are  also  given. 
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TABLE    No.    9. 
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In  addition  to  the  milk  consumed  the  4th  week,  in  the 
experiment  of  1863,  one  pound  of  oats  waa  ied  in  the  oourse 
of  the  week,  Aa  this  extra  feod  was  not  sufEcient  to  mate- 
rially change  the  reaulta,  it  waa  not  taken  into  account  In 
making  the  tahles. 

The  similarity  of  the  results  in  these  experiments  is  very 
striking.  Some  exceptional  Tariations,  however,  require  an 
explanation  that  is  readily  suggested,  by  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  experiments.  It  will  be  seen  that  more  milk 
waa  consumed,  on  the  average,  for  each  pound  of  live  weight, 
during  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  weeks  ol  the  experiment  of  1868, 
than  in  the  same  periods  in  the  experiment  of  1866,  while 
during  the  first  week,  a  larger  amount  was  consumed  in  the 
experiment  of  1866.  This  variation  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
the  mode  of  feeding  practiced  in  the  different  experiments 
duiing  the  first  week.  In  1866  the  pigs  were  fed  from  a  can 
furnished  with  a  "  rubber  nipple,"  which  was  apparently  a  sat- 
isfactory arrangement,  so  far  as  the  piga  were  concerned.  In 
1868,  the  pigs  were  fed  from  a  trough  during  the  first  week, 
and  as  they  were  jaat  learning  to  drink,  they  probably  did  not 
consume  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  live  weight  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  done. 

Had  the  same  method  of  feeding  been  adopted  in  1868  that 
was  practiced  in  1866, 1  have  no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of 
milk  consumed  for  each  pound  of  live  weight  during  the  first 
week,  would  have  been  greater  than  it  was  during  the  second 
week,  as  shown  in  table  No.  9. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  milk  required  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  live  weight,  in  each  of  the  experiments,  is 
greater  during  the  3d  week  than  it  is  during  the  4th  week. 
This  exceptional  result  is  easily  explained  in  both  cases.  In 
1866,  a  "derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  was  observed 
daring  this  week,  as  shown  in  a  tendency  to  constipation,"  a 
larger  amount  of  feed  was  thus  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  increase,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.     In 
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1868,  the  pjg8  were  all  together  until  the  3d  week,  when  they 
were  divided  into  two  lots,  each  of  which  were  placed  in  a  sep- 
arate pen.  This  change  made  them  restless  for  several  days, 
and  prevented  an  average  return  for  the  feed  consumed. 

The  importance  of  early  maturity  in  animals  raised  for 
the  production  of  meat,  is  clearly  shown  in  this  series  of 
experiments. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pork,  the  best  return  for  the  feed 
consumed,  will  undoubtedly  be  obtained  by  liberal  feeding 
during  the  early  stagea  of  growth,  and  we  cannot  reasonably 
avoid  the  conclasion  that  the  same  rule  is  applicable  to  all  ani- 
mals raised  for  the  purposes  of  the  butcher. 

As  animals  are  employed  to  convert  the  vegetable  products 
of  the  farm  into  animal  products  of  greater  value,  the  greatest 
profit  in  fattening  may  reasonably  be  espected  from  liberal 
feeding  during  the  period  of  growth,  in  which  the  organs  of 
nutrition  are  capable  of  converting  the  largest  amount  of  ma- 
terials into  animal  tissues  in  a  given  time. 

A  temporary  bailding,  with  fifteen  pens  has  been  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  experiments  in  pig-feeding,  on  a 
larger  scale.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  pigs  can  be  obtained 
far  the  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  trial  of  three  distinct 
breeds,  viz:  the  Essex,  the  Suffolk,  and  the  Chester  White. 

Five  pigs  of  each  breed  will  bo  placed  in  separate  pens,  at 
the  age  of  three  or  four  weeks,  and  furnished  with  the  same 
kind  of  feed  throughout  the  experiment.  An  equal  number  of 
animals  of  each  breed  will  likewise  be  kept  until  they  are 
about  a  year  old,  when  they  will  be  placed  in  the  pens  for  fat- 
tening, so  that  the  return  obtained  for  the  feed  consumed  at 
different  ages,  may  be  determined. 

M.  MILES. 
13 
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EXPERIMENTS    IN    THE    APPUOATION    OF 
MANUEES. 


Two  acres  near  the  north  end  of  field  No.  3,  were  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertainiig  the  effect  of  different  modes  of 
applying  manures.  The  eoi!  is  a  friable  loam,  of  apparently 
uniform  character,  resting  npon  a  stratum  of  heavy  day.  For 
SQTeral  years  the  field  had  been  used  as  meadow;  the  herbage 
consiating  of  a  mixture  of  clover,  timothy  and  blue  grass. 
The  clover  bad  nearly  disappeared  during  the  past  season. 

Ten  pieces  were  staked  off  two  rods  in  width  and  sixteen 
rods  in  length.  Each  piece  was  designated  by  a  letter,  and 
subdivided  into  four  equal  plats,  each  of  which  was  distin- 
guished by  a  figure  following  the  letter,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanjing  plan  of  the  experiment. 

In  an  experiment  with  manures  applied  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  there  is  danger  of  fallacy  from  the  varying  char- 
acter of  the  manures  applied  to  the  different  plats.  As  the 
feed  consumed  in  the  bull  stables  is  quite  uniform  throughout 
the  year,  consisting  of  clover  and  timothy  bay,  with  a 
moderate  ration  of  grain,  the  manure  in  this  experiment  was 
all  taken  from  the  "  bull  yard,"  and  as  fermentation  had  not 
taken  place,  it  was  probably  of  as  uniform  quality  as  could 
well  be  obtained. 

On  the  sixth  day  ef  December,  1867,  six  loads  of  manure 
containing  about  41  cubic  feet  each,  were  hauled  to  each 
of  the  pieces  marked  G  and  C,  and  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface.  On  the  21st  day  of  April,  18C8,  six  loads  of  manure 
were  hauled  to  the  piece  marked  E,  and  spread  in  the  same 
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m&mier  as  on  the  plats  G-  and  C.  The  land  was  all  ploughed 
from  the  5th  to  the  7th  of  May.  The  ploughing  should  ha^e 
been  done  in  one  day,  iu  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
condition  of  the  surface,  but  this  part  of  our  plan  was  inter- 
fered with  by  circumstances  beyond  oar  control. 

In  all  subsequent  operations  of  fitting  the  ground  for  plant- 
ing, and  in  cultivating  and  hoeing,  the  same  amount  of  labor 
was  expended  on  each  piece  the  same  day.  After  ploughing, 
six  loads  of  manure  were  spread  on  each  of  the  pieces  marked 
A  and  I,  on  the  9th  of  May,  The  entire  surface  was  harrowed 
May  13th.  On  the  2l9t  of  May,  yellow  dent  corn  was  planted 
on  all  the  pieces  aliie,  in  drilla  running  north  and  sonth,  four 
feet  apart.  A  cultivator  was  run  twice  in  a  row  on  the  16th  of 
June,  and  it  was  all  hand-hoed  on  the  17th.  July  8th  it  was 
again  cultivated  and  hoed,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  September  it 
was  cut  up  and  put  in  "  stooka." 

The  com  was  husked  and  weighed,  on  plats  No's  2,  3  and  4, 
of  each  letter,  on  the  22d  of  October.  The  corn  on  plats 
No.  1,  of  each  letter,  was  husked  and  weighed  October 
23d.  The  stalks  were  all  hauled  and  weighed  on  the  27th  of 
October.  The  weather  was  favorable  during  the  time  of  husk- 
ing and  hauling,  so  that  the  crop  was  secured  in  good  condition. 

On  the  following  plan  of  the  experiment,  the  weight  of  the 
com  in  the  ear,  and  the  weight  of  the  stalks,  in  pounds  and 
decimals,  is  marked  on  each  plat.  For  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, a  letter,  indicating  the  time  of  applying  the  manure,  ia 
prefixed  to  the  letter  and  number  designating  the  plat. 

Plats  marked  N,  were  not  manured. 

"  "       X,  were  manured  Dec.  6th,  before  ploughing. 

"  "       T,  were  manured  April  2ist,  before  ploughing. 

"  "       2,  were  manured  May  9th,  on  the  surface,  after 

ploughing. 
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la  table  No.  1,  is  given  the  yield  per  acre,  of  corn  and  stalks, 
for  eacti  plat.  Ihs  amount  of  shelled  corn  is  estimited  at  the 
rate  of  suventy  pounds  of  ears  for  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  subdivisions  of  each  piece, 
are  also  given.  The  corn  was  of  fair  quality,  although,  on  the 
whole,  it  gave  rather  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  soft 
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TABLE    No.   X.— CoNTiunED. 
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TABLE    No.    1— OoKTiNOED 
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A  wide  range  of  variation  will  be  noticed  in  the  plats  without 
manure,  the  greatest  yield  of  com  being  on  Plat  B.  1,  which 
gave  at  the  rate  of  76.14  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre, 
while  the  least  yield  ia  on  Plat  K.  2,  which  gave  at  the  rate  of 
51.28  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  The  greatest  yield  of 
stalks  on  the  plats  without  manure,  was  given  by  Plat  H.  4,  at 
the  rate  of  2.40  tons  per  acre,  while  the  least  yield  was  given 
by  Plat  D.  1,  at  the  rate  of  1.28  tons  per  acre. 

A  similar  variation  will  be  noticed  in  comparing  the  manured 
plats.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  plats,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  experiment,  the  results  of  four 
distinct  experiments  are  obtained.  These  are  given  separately 
in  Table  No,  2,  together  with  the  averages  of  the  combined 
experiment,  and  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  manured  plats,  when 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  nnmanured  plats. 
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It  Vr-ill  be  Been  that  the  plats  manured  on  the  surface  after 
ploughing  gave  the  best  results  in  each  series  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  also  in  the  average  results  of  the  entire  experiment. 
A  comparison  of  the  plats  in  which  the  mannre  was  ploughed 
under,  shows  that  the  manure  applied  in  December  gave  the 
best  results  in  the  first  and  the  third  series,  while  the  manure 
applied  in  April  gave  the  best  results  in  the  second  and  the 
fourth  series.  The  average  of  the  four  series  gives  a  slight 
advantage  to  the  December  manuring. 

It  will  not  be  safe  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  from  the 
results  above  given,  as  the  pecnliarities  of  the  season  undoubt- 
edly had  a  great  influence  in  determining  them.  A  wet  spring, 
followed  by  a  very  severe  drought  during  the  summer,  pre- 
sented climatic  conditions  that  were  not  favorable  to  compara- 
tive experiments  in  the  application  of  manures.  Tinder  the 
most  favorable  eireamatancee,  however,  a  comparison  of  results 
for  a  single  season  could  not  furnish  the  desired  information 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  manure  applied  in  different  ways. 
The  effect  upon  the  crops  which  follow  in  rotation,  must  of 
course  be  taken  into  account,  before  the  question  can  be  fully 
answered. 

The  above  report  is  intended  simply  to  show  the  progress 
already  made,  as  it  is  proposed  to  continue  these  experiments 
through  the  entire  rotation  of  five  years. 

M.  MILES. 
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EXPEEIMENT8  IE  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SPECIAL 
MANURES  TO  EOOT  CROPS. 


In  field  No.  3,  eight  plata  were  staked  out  in  the  Yellow 
Globe  Wurzels,  and  forty  plats  in  the  Swede  Turnips,  for 
experiments  in  the  application  of  fertilizers.  The  plats  were 
two  rods  square,  and  each  one  was  designated  by  a  letter  and 
number,  as  shown  in  tho  following  diagram. 

The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  containing  rather  more  clay  to- 
wards the  east  aide,  where  the  beets  were  sown.  From  the  G 
plats,  west,  the  soil  was  quite  sandy.  And  the  experiment  with 
the  fertilizers  applied  to  the  turnips,  was  repeated  on  plats 
marked  H,  I,  K,  L,  M.  This  part  of  the  experiment  was  aban- 
doned, as  the  seed  did  not  come  up  uniformly,  and  it  is,  for 
that  reason,  omitted  from  the  diagram. 

The  soil  on  the  different  series  of  plats  was  not  as  uniform 
as  could  have  been  wi.shed,  but  the  repetition  of  the  plats  with- 
out fertilizers  by  the  side  cf  those  to  which  the  fertilizers  were 
applied,  together  with  a  duplication  of  the  experiment  on  the 
plats  from  H  to  M,  was  thought  sufficient  to  guard  against 
any  false  estimate  of  results  arising  from  the  ■variation  above 
mentioned. 

This  field  had  been  in  grass  for  several  years,  until  1867, 
when  it  was  planted  to  corn.  In  the  spring  of  1868,  the  field 
was  ploughed  and  a  top-dressing  of  fine,  unfermented  manure 
applied  to  tlie  surface  and  worked  in  uniformly  with  the  culti- 
vator. To  guard  against  any  variation  in  the  results  from  a 
difference  in  the  quaHty  of  the  manure,  the  aeries  of  plats,  aa 
shown  by  the  diagram,  were  arranged  north  and  south,  while 
the  manure  was  applied  in  narrow  strips  running  east  and  west. 
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so  that  the  series  of  plats  indicated  by  each  letter,  received 
dressing  of  the  same  quality  of  barn-yard  d 

PLAN  OF  EXPERIMENT, 
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The  beeta,  (Yellow  Globe  Wurzels,)  were  sown  in  drills  thirty 
JHches  apart,  on  the  15tb  day  of  Jnne.  On  the  7th  day  of 
Jnly,  a  top-dressing  of  Bait,  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  acre  was 
Bowed  along  the  drills  in  the  plats  marked  A.  The  plats 
marked  B,  had  no  speeial  fertilizer  applied.  Any  vacancies 
that  occarred  in  the  drills  were  filled  by  transplanting  from  the 
same  plat. 

Dnring  the  season,  the  plants  on  the  plats  to  which  the  salt 
had  been  applied,  had  larger  tops,  of  a  darker  green,  than  the 
plats  without  the  salt.  The  results  at  harvesting,  however, 
showed  that  the  salt  was  of  no  benefit. 

The  turnips  on  the  series  of  plats  marked  0,  D,  E,  F  and 
G,  were  sowed  on  the  second  of  July,  in  drills  running  north 
and  south,  thirty  inches  apart.  The  variety  sown  was  Skir- 
Ting's  Improved  Swede— seed  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  seed  came  up  uniformly,  and  a  good  stand  was  obtained 
over  all  the  plats.  On  the  seventh  of  July,  special  fertilizers 
were  sowed  along  the  drills,  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs,  per  acre,  as 
follows; 

Plats  marked  C,  Berry's  Super-phosphate  of  lime. 
E,  Baugh's 
"  G,  Baugh's  Chicago  Blood-manure      No  dres- 

eing  of  special  manures  was  applied  to  plats  marked  D  and  F. 

The  plats  from  H  to  M,  were  sowed  on  the  third  of  July. 

The  seed  was  from  the  same  package,  the  same  drill  was 
used,  and  the  sowing  was  done  by  the  same  person  who  put  in 
the  crop  the  preceding  day,  on  plats  from  C  to  G.  A  shower 
of  rain  fell  during  the  night  of  July  2d,  and  it  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  the  soil  was  in  better  condition  for  seeding 
the  last  day,  than  it  was  the  day  before.  But  a  small  part  of 
the  seed  came  up,  however,  and  the  plants  were  not  even 
enough  to  make  the  experiment  of  any  value,  so  that  this  part 
of  the  trial  was  abandoned. 

After  the  secon  leaf  had  made  its  appearance,  the  plants 
were  thinned  in  the  drill,  to  the  distance  of  one  foot.  In  the 
cultivation  of  the  crop,  the  same  amount  of  labor  was   per- 
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formed  on  eacit  plat,  each  operation  extending  over  the  entire 
series  the  same  day.  The  crop  waa  harvested  October  28tb, 
the  bulbs  from  each  plat  being  separately  weighed.  The  crop 
was  very  much  injared  by  the  severe  drought  of  the  summer. 
As  many  of  the  leaves  were  withered  from  the  effects  of  the 
drought,  and  considerable  variations  were  presented  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  plat,  they  were  not  weighed  at  the  close 
of  the  experiment  The  results  estimated  by  the  acre  for  each 
plat,  are  given  in  tables  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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TABLE   No.    1— Continue 
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An  exnmination  of  the  tables  and  the  plan  of  the  espeti- 
EQent,  will  show  a  nnirorm  increase  in  tlie  jield  of  the  plats 
from  the  series  marked  G,  to  the  eeries  marked  C.  This  is 
tmdoubtedly  owing  to  yariations  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  in 
the  different  series  of  plats.  The  regular  increase  in  the  yield 
from  G  to  C,  seems  to  show  that  the  special  fertilizers  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever  on  the  growth  of  the  crops.  The 
extreme  drought  that  prevailed  during  the  early  growth  of  the 
plants,  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  explain  this  unexpected  result 
Had  the  fertilizers  been  distributed  in  the  drill  at  tlie  time  of 
flowing,  as  they  should  have  been,  a  fairer  eetimate  of  their 
Talue  might  have  been  obtained.  A  mistake  in  shipping  the 
fertihzers  caused  a  deby  that  prevented  their  arrival  in  season 
for  their  application  at  the  proper  time. 

M.  MILES- 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH    INDIAN  CORN,  IN  HILLS 
AKD  IN  DRILLS. 


Twanty-fouv  plata,  each  two  rods  square,  were  staked  out  on 
the  east  side  of  field  No.  2,  as  shown  in  the  following  plan,  for 
tiie  parpose  of  aaeertaiaing  the  relative  advantages  of  planting 
corn  in  hills  and  in  drills.  The  plats  were  arranged  in  two 
seiies,  designated  by  the  letters  il  and  L,  with  a  strip  of  beans 
planted  between,  to  facilitate  the  equal  distribution  of  labor  in 
the  cultivation.  The  ground  was  ploughed  May  5th,  and  tha 
manure  applied  evenly  over  the  surface,  was  worked  in  by  the 
cultivator  and  harrow.  Yellow  Dent  com  was  planted  on  all 
the  plats  May  2  let,  in  rows  four  feet  apart.  The  plats  were  all 
cultivated  and  hoed  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  again  on  the  7tli 
of  July,  the  plants  being  thinned  so  as  to  leave  tbe  same 
nnmber  of  stalks  on  each  piece. 

The  M  plats,  planted  iu  drills,  were  cultivated  twice  in  each 
row  at  the  time  of  hoeing,  while  the  L  plats,  planted  in  hills, 
were  cultivated  once  in  a  row  each  way,  at  the  time  of  hoeing. 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  it  was  proposed  to  expend,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  same  amount  of  labor  on  each  Beries  of  the 
plats. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  stalks  wei'e  cut  np  at  the 
bottom,  and  secured  in  "stooks"  in  good  order.  The  corn 
was  husked  and  weighed  in  the  plats  numbered  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 
and  12,  in  each  series,  on  the  Ctli  of  October,  and  in  plats 
nombered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  in  each  series,  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  stalks  being  bound  and  carefully  set  up  again  in 
"  slooks."  On  the  12th  of  October  the  stalks  were  hauled  to 
the  barn,  in  good  condition,  a  separate  weighing  being  made 
forea'h  plat.  The  weight  of  corn  in  the  ear,  and  for  the 
stalha  for  each  plat  is  given,  in  the  following  plan  of  the 
experiment. 
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The  north  plats  io  each  series  were  nearly  level,  the  soil 
contaioing  considerably  more  clay  than  the  plats  at  the  south 
end  of  the  series.  In  comparing  plats  of  the  same  number 
in  each  series,  there  was,  apparently,  no  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil.  The  quality  of  the  corn  was  rather  better  on 
the  plats  planted  in  bills.  In  the  following  tables  the  results 
are  given  for  each  plat,  as  estimated  by  ihe  acre.  In  the 
colamu  of  shelled  corn,  seventy  pounds  of  ears  has  been 
estimfited  as  equal  to  a  bushel  (of  ^6  lbs.)  of  shelled  corn. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CORN. 

This  series  of  experiments  was  made  for  the  parpose  of  de- 
termining the  relative  fertility  of  nnmanured  experimental 
plats,  with  reference  to  obiaiuing  &  reliable  standard  of  com- 
parison in  deld  experiments. 

In  my  report  on  experiments  for  the  year  1866,  the  varia- 
tions observed  in  the  productiveness  of  unmanured  experimen- 
tal plats,  of  apparently  the  same  quality  and  texture  of  soil, 
were  referred  to  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  relia- 
ble standard  of  comparitjon  by  which  the  results  of  field 
experiments  may  be  mensured.  (See  Report  of  Secretary  of 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  1866,  p.  59.) 
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In  accordance  with  tlie  suggestions  then  made,  the  foUowiDg 
experiment  has  been  planned  for  the  purpa^e  of  avoiding  this 
sonrce  of  error  in  tbe  determination  of  results. 

Twentj-fonr  plats  of  uniform  aize,  (two  rod-*  bj  four  rods,) 
were  staked  off  on  the  lawQ  north  of  the  Boarding  Hall,  each 
of  which  is  designated  by  a  number  and  letter,  so  that  the 
experiment  can  be  readily  divided  into  several  parallel  series. 
These  pi  a!  3  occupy  part  of  the  ground  under  experiment  in 
the  surface  application  of  manures  ia  1864-6.  (See  Report  of 
Secretary  of  BDard  of  Agriculture  for  1866,  p.  55.)  The  out- 
hne  of  the  original  plats  is  traced  on  the  office  record  of  the 
present  experiment,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  results, 
shows  that  the  fertilizers  applied  in  186i  havo  produced  no 
perceptible  effect  the  present  season.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy 
loam,  of  uniform  character,  so  fir  as  can  be  determined  by  its- 
pbysical  properties  and  appearance,  excepting  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  piece. 

Plats  A.  4,  B.  4,  and  parts  of  plats  A.  3,  B.  3,  C.  3,  and  C.  4, 
oecnfj  Eg  the  lowest  portion  of  the  ground,  have  a  soil  con- 
siderably darker  than  that  of  the  other  plats.  The  surface  of 
the  piece  is  nearly  level,  there  being  but  a  slight  descent  to  the 
Bonth-east,  towards  Ihe  above  mentioned  plats. 

"With  the  exception  already  noticed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  piece  of  ground  presenting  a  greater  uniformity  in  the- 
appearance  of  its  subdivisions.  At  the  north  side  of  the  piece 
several  smaller  plats  have  been  added,  to  fill  out  the  triangular 
piece  along  the  plank  road.  The  f  jllowing  plan  willi  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  plats,  together  with  the  produce  of  corn 
and  of  stalks  on  each  plaL  The  weights  ar«  given  in  pounds 
and  decimals  of  a  pound,  the  corn  being-  weighed  in  the  eac. 
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Ko  maDHre  of  any  kind  has  been  applied  to  these  plafs  since 
the  year  1864,  as  described  in  the  repoit  on  ibe  surface  appli- 
cation of  manureB.  The  plaits  have  ail  been  treated  in  l.he- 
same  manner,  the  same  amount  of  labor  havicg  been  expen- 
ded on  each.  The  sod  was  plowed  nuder  with  a  flat  furrow 
about  five  inches  in  depth,  on  the  8lh  day  of  May.  On  the 
19ih  the  surface  was  fitted  for  planting,  by  the  use  of  the 
cultivator  and  harrow.  Yellow  Dent  corn  was  planted  in  bills 
four  f«et  apart  eai^h  way,  on  the  20th.  June  IGth  the  corn 
was  cultivated  and  hoed,  the  plants  being  thinned  to  a  uaiform- 
number  in  each  hill.  On  tne  14r,h  of  July  the  corn  was  again 
cultivated,  and  on  the  J6tb  it  was  hoed.  The  corn  nia.de  a. 
slow  growth  duriog  the  first,  part  of  the  season,  and  fur  a  time 
it  was  thought  that  the  croi)  would  prove  an  entire  fiilure.  On 
the  22d  of  September  the  corn  was  cat  up  at  the  bottom,  and 
put  in  "  Btoolis."  The  plata  were  all  husked  on  the  l"2th  of 
October,  the  corn  being  separately  weighed  on  (  ach  plat.  The 
corn  waa  of  icferior  quality,  the  severe  drought  interfering 
with  the  maturity  of  the  crop.  Ou  the  15th  of  October  (he 
stalks  were  hauled,  the  produce  of  each  plat  being  W'  ighed  by 
itself.  In  the  foUowiog  table  (Ko.  1,)  the  yield  for  each  plat  is 
given  per  acre,  together  with  the  average  of  the  plata  having 
the  same  letter.  In  the  second  column  of  the  table,  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  shelled  corn  is  given,  reckoning  seventy 
pounds  cf  ears  equal  to  a  bushel  of  fifty-sis  pounds  of  shelled 
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The  least  yield,  according  to  the  table,  is  27.35  bai^bels  of 
shelled  com  and  one  ton  of  stalks  per  acre,  on  plat  C,  while 
the  greatest  yield  is  63.85  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  on  plat  C. 
3,  and  2 .  07  tons  of  stalks  on  pUt  D.  4.  The  average  of  all  the 
plats  is  48 .  17  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  1 .  G5  tons  of  stalks 
per  acre.  From  the  wide  range  of  variation  of  these  plats,  all 
treated  in  the  same  way,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  a 
single  fisld  esperiment  in  the  application  of  manures,  cannot 
be  relied  on  )o  establish  any  rule  of  prActiee. 

Improvements  in  agriculture  can  only  be  made  by  means  of 
a  sjbtematic  series  cf  experiments,  so  conducttd  as  to  guard 
against  all  sources  of  fallacy,  and  then  caref ally  repeated  nnder 
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a  variety  of  circumstances.  Experiments  like  these  cannot 
well  be  made  by  a  private  individual,  unless  be  is  willing  to 
expend  a  fortune  for  the  purpose,  in  addition  to  bis  personal 
sapervision  for  a  series  of  years.  The  rfsults  obtained  this 
season  in  the  experiment  under  consideration,  furnish  simply  a 
starting  point  for  the  investigations  that  are  to  follow.  The 
yield  o(  each  plat,  as  above  recorded,  will  serve  as  a  standard 
by  which  future  results  msy  be  measured.  One-half  of  the 
plais  will  receive  an  appliealion  of  manures  next  eeftson,  while 
the  other  half  will  be  cropped  without  the  addition  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  the  results  will  then  be  recorded  for  a  number  of 
years. 

M.  MILES. 
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To  the  Honorable  Slale  Board  of  Agriculture: 

I  herewith  anbmit  the  following  Beport  of  Eiperimenta  made 
for  the  year  1868,  in  the  department  of  Agrionltural  Chemistry: 

Early  in  the  year  I  presented  the  following  scheme  for  exper- 
iments in  my  department: 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Agriculture: 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  your  honorable  body,  I 
present  the  foUowiDg  plan  for  esperiments  in  the  department 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  for  the  year  1868. 

The  vast  deposits  of  muck  in  this  State,  and  the  great  value 
which  may  be  derived  from  it  by  the  farmer,  will  justify  addi- 
tional experiments  with  this  substance.  The  experiments  here- 
tofore performed  at  the  College  with  this  material,  have  been 
chiefly  by  composting  it  with  animal  manures.  I  now  propose 
to  try  the  effect  of  composting  it  with  mineral  substances.  I 
design,  therefore,  to  make  four  composts  with  muck,  viz: 

Muck  and  wood  ashes. 

Muck  and  leached  ashes. 

Muck  and  lime. 

Muck,  lime  and  salt. 

I  propose  to  test  each  of  these  composts  on  com  and  meadow 
land,  devoting  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to  each  expariment,  and 
in  order  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  variations  in  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  to  have  an  equal  area  of  ground  intervening 
between  each  experimental  plat,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  compar- 
ison, taking  the  mean  product  of  two  plats  without  manures, 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  for  the  plat  included  between  them. 
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I  also  propose  to  test  the  effects  of  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes 
and  gypsum  on  clover.  A  mixture  of  these  substances  has 
been  found  more  beneficial  in  some  parts  of  the  conntry,  eapac- 
iallj  nekF  the  aeK  coast,  than  either  of  them  alone.  I  propose 
to  ascertain  if  the  same  is  true  in  this  inland  position.  I  pro- 
pose, also,  to  test  leached  ashes  in  the  same  way,  to  ascertain 
from  whence  comes  the  henefieial  action  of  wood  ashes — from 
their  solnble  or  insoluble  elements.  The  Tast  qtiEmtities  of 
leached  ashes  which  go  to  waste  in  our  State,  will  justify  some 
experiments,  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  their  great 
value. 

1  wish,  also,  to  repeat  and  enlarge  my  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  the  volatile  constituents  of  manures.  I  also  propose 
a  aeries  of  observations  to  ascertain  the  infiuence  of  the  com- 
position of  soils  on  their  temperature.  Schubler,  Sir  H.  Davy, 
and  others,  have  made  observations  on  the  temperature  of  soils 
as  influenced  by  their  chemical  composition,  and  have  obtained 
valuable  information  thereby;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one 
has  yet  made  a  continuous  series  of  observations  of  this  kind, 
extending  through  the  whole  season  of  vegetable  growth.  The 
farmer  has  no  direct  control  over  climate;  the  means  by  which 
he  may  affect  the  climate,  acting  but  slowly  and  imperfectly; 
but  the  soil  is  much  more  within  bis  control.  If  he  is  able  by 
altering  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  his  soil  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies,  or  control  the  excesses  of  climate,  a  very 
interesting  and  hopeful  field  of  research  and  inquiry  is  opened, 
both  to  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  agriculturist. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

L.vNsiNci,  January  lOtb,  1868. 

The  composts  for  these  experiments  were  prepared  in  the 
month  of  February.  One  consisted  of  five  loads  of  swamp 
muck,  and  two  loads  of  leached  ashes;  the  second,  of  five 
loads  of  muck  and  ten  bushels  of  quick  lime  slaked  with  water, 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt;  the  fourth,  with 
five  loads  of  muck,  and  one  load  of  wood  ashes.    The  mate- 
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rials  of  each  compost  were  carefully  mixed  together  tmder 
shelter,  and  shoveled  over  from  time  to  time,  until  sufficiently 
incorporated  and  ready  for  use. 

ESPEE1MENT3  WITH   CLOVEG. 

A  piece  of  clover  ground  was  selected  which  was  a  second 
year  from  seeding,  having  been  mowed  once,  the  year  preced- 
ing. One  acre  was  taken  for  experiment,  and  divided  into 
portions  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre,  each.  To  each  alternate 
portion,  manurial  substances  were  applied,  leaving  every  other 
porlaon  with  no  dressing,  to  show  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

The  composts,  &e.,  were  applied  on  the  29tli  of  April,  in 
quantities  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

No.  1.  One  load  of  compost  of  muck  and  leached  ashes. 

No.  2.  No  dressing. 

No.  3,  One  load  of  compost  of  mack  and  lime  slaked  with 
water. 

No.  4.  No  dressing. 

No.  5.  One  load  of  compost  of  mack  and  lime,  slaked  with 
brine. 

No.  6.  No  dressing. 

No.  7.  One  load  of  compost  of  muck  and  ashes. 

No.  8.  No  dressing. 

No.  9.  One  load  of  muck. 

No.  10.  No  dressing. 

No.  11.  One-half  bushel  ashes  and  one-eighth  bushel  gyp- 


No.  12.  No  d 

No.  13.  One  half-bushel  ashes. 

No.  14.  No  dressing. 

Na  15.  One-eighth  bushel  gypsum. 

No.  IG.  No  dressing. 

July  2d  the  clover  was  mowed  and  pat  up  in  small  cocks. 
July  4th,  cocks  turned.  July  Gth,  cocks  turned  again.  July 
7tb,  the  clover  was  shaken  out  in  the  forenoon,  and  drawn  to 
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the  barn  in  the  afternoon,  the  prodact  of  each  parcel  being 
separately  weighed  on  a  Fairbanks'  scale. 

September  lat  the  second  crop  of  clover  was  cut,  but  on 
account  of  unfavorable  weather  it  could  not  be  gathered  till 
September  14th.  The  clover  waa  very  lauch  damaged  by  long 
exposure  to  rain. 

The  product  of  these  two  cuttings,  the  kind  of  dreesings 
employed,  and  the  gain  and  loss  per  acre,  are  all  exhibited  in 
the  following  table: 


TABLE  OP  BK8DLT9  IN   ESPERDJENTa  C 


DRESSINGS  APPLIED. 
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285    ■■ 

There  was  a  wide  diversity  in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
and  many  of  the  results  are  surprising.  Thus,  ashes  and  gyp- 
sum together,  produce  less  apparent  influence  than  gypsum 
alone.  The  large  yield  on  the  piece  dreaaed  by  muck  and 
leached  ashes,  and  the  yield  on  the  piece  dressed  with  maok 
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and  ashes,  will  attract  attention.    The  apparent  loss  from  the 
use  of  mack,  lime  and  salt,  Trill  also  attract  attention. 

ESPBE1MENT8  IN   CORN. 

The  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  experiments  in  corn,  was 
an  unfortunate  selection  It  ia  a  yerj  stiff  clay,  which  has 
□ever  been  underdrained.  It  has  lain  in  pasture  for  several 
years,  and  the  large  number  of  "  cut  worms"  which  had  har- 
bored in  the  old  sward,  nearly  destroyed  the  com,  "cutting" 
it  badly  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth. 

Ground  was  prepared  for  planting  after  stumps  had  been 
grabbed  and  stones  removed,  by  ploughing  and  harrowing. 
The  corn  was  planted  the  18th  of  May,  in  rows  four  feet  apart. 
Three  rows  had  no  manure;  the  nest  three  had  a  shovelful  of 
the  compost  of  muck  and  leached  ashes  applied  to  each  hill 
before  planting,  the  compost  and  soil  being  thoroughly  mixed 
by  a  hoc.  The  nest  three  rows  had  no  manure;  then  two  rows 
had  a  shovelful  of  muck  and  lime  in  each  hill,  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  by  the  hoe;  then  two  rows  with  no  manure;  then 
two  rows  with  a  shovelfnl  of  compost  of  muck,  lime  and  salt, 
mixed  as  before;  then  two  rows  with  no  manure;  then  two 
rows  with  a  shovelful  of  compost  of  muck  and  ashes.  The 
rest  of  the  piece  received  no  dressing,  except  eight  hills  re- 
served for  experiment  with  volatile  elements  of  manures. 

The  corn  was  cultivated  and  hoed  twice;  cut  up  September 
29th,  and  husked  when  quite  dry. 

The  compost  employed,  the  number  of  rows  and  yield,  are 
embodied  in  the  following  table.  For  convenience  of  compar- 
ison, the  whole  will  be  given  on  the  bEisis  of  two  rows  to  each 
experiment. 
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In  these  experimentB  ti^  relatively  large  gain  from  the  use 
of  muck  and  leached  ashes  will  attract  attention.  The  com- 
posts naed  in  these  experiments  were  prepared  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  those  used  in  the  experiments  on  clover. 

The  aboYG  table  presents  the  results  so  clearly,  that  no  addi- 
tional explanation  will  be  required.  The  results  wonld  have 
been  much  more  striking,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ravages  of 
the  "  cut  worm,"  which  was  far  more  destructive  on  the  rows 
treated  with  compost,  than  on  those  left  in  their  natural  state. 

EXPEBIMENTS  ON  THE  TOLinLB    CONSTTTUBNTS  OF  MilTBBES. 

Two  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  respect  to  the  vola- 
tile parts  of  manures;  one  to  test  the  inOaence  of  these  volatile 
portions  upon  the  production  of  grain,  and  the  other  to  test 
the  relative  amoont  of  ammonia  which  will  escape,  when 
manure  is  left  exposed  on  the  surface  of  a  soil  or  placed  beneath 
the  soiL 

The  first  experiments  were  merely  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ments performed  two  years  since.  Four  jugs,  capable  of  con- 
taining two  gallons  each,  were  filled  three-fourlhs  full  with 
fresh  stable  manure  and  water.    In  the  mouth  of  the  jug  a 
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perforated  cork  waaiuserted,  in  which  was  placed  a  curved  lead 
pipe,  through  which  pipe  all  the  volatile  gaees  and  vapors  muet 
pass.  The  open  extremity  of  this  pipe  was  made  to  descend 
two  inches  into  the  soil,  in  the  centre  of  a  hill  of  corn.  In  this 
way  four  hills  of  com  were  fed  with  the  volatile  exhalations 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  manure  contained  in  the 
four  jugH,  and  this  amount  of  plant  food  they  received  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  soil  would  yield  in  its  natural  state.  In  like 
manner  four  other  jugs  were  filled  with  hen  manure  and  water, 
but  in  all  other  respects  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  first 
four  jngs. 

The  eight  hills  of  com  thus  treated  exhibited  a  much  more 
vigorous  growth  than  any  other  hills  growing  in  their  vicinity, 
the  color  of  the  leaf  a  much  darker  gfeen,  and  the  stalks  tas- 
seled  out  nearly  a  week  before  any  in  their  neighborhood. 

The  four  hills  each  fed  by  the  volatile  matters  given  off  from 
a  jug  filled  with  horse  manure  and  water,  yielded  six  pounds 
thirteen  ounces  of  corn,  or  at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  bushels  per 
acre,  a  gain  of  270  per  cent,  over  the  corn  that  grew  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  four  hills  fed  with  volatile  elements  given 
off  from  the  four  jugs  filled  with  hen  manure  and  water, 
yielded  seven  pounds  nine  ounces  of  com,  or  at  the  rate  of  75 
bushels  per  acre,  a  gain  of  350  per  cent. 

To  determine  the  relative  amount  of  ammonia  given  off  in 
the  atmosphere  by  manure  when  buried  in  the  soil,  or  left  on 
its  surface,  I  used  sis  boxes  twelve  inches  on  each  side,  having 
a  projecting  cover  to  prevent  entrance  of  rain  water.  These 
boxes  were  placed  near  each  other,  on  good  garden  soil.  Inside 
each  box  was  an  "  iron-stone  china  "  breakfast  plate,  raised 
five  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  each  plate  was 
placed  75  cubic  centimetres  of  standard  sulphuric  acid,  to 
unite  with  and  retain  the  ammonia  which  might  be  set  free  in 
the  experiment. 

The  first  and  sixth  box  contained  no  manure,  these  serving 
to  determine  how  much  ammonia  the  acid  would  naturally 
gather  from  the  air  or  -soil.     Box  No.  2  contained  half  a  wheel- 
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barrow  load  of  freeh  horse  manure,  covered  with  four  inches 
depth  of  aoiL  No.  3,  the  same  amount  of  horse  manure  laid 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  No.  4,  one  inch  depth  of  hen 
manure,  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  No,  5  had  one  inch 
depth  of  hen  manure,  covered  with  four  inches  depth  of  soil. 

The  boxes  covering  the  manure,  and  also  the  plates  contain- 
ing the  acid,  were  placed  in  position  May  12tb,  and  left 
undisturbed  till  Sept.  19tb,  when  the  contents  of  each  plate 
were  carefally  removed,  and  the  amount  of  free  acid  which 
each  contained  was  carefully  ascertained  by  volumetric  an^jsis. 
The  experiment  was  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  of 
the  standard  acid  would  remain  as  free  acid,  unless  some  por- 
tion was  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  present,  either  in  the 
form  of  the  minute  amount  always  found  in  tbe  atmosphere 
during  the  summer  months,  or  the  ammonia  formed  from  the 
decay  of  manure  in  the  boxes,  and  escaping  into  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  boxes,  and  as  a  waste  product  when  manures  are 
so  treated.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  results: 


From  these  experiments  it  appears  evident  that  when  ma- 
nures, even  of  the  highly  nitrogenized  varieties  are  buried  four 
inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  loss  of  ammonia 
during  the  season's  growth  is  very  small;  but  that  when  left 
exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  boU,  the  loss  by  the  ammonia 
dissipated  in  the  atmosphere,  becomes  very  large.    The  bearing 
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of  these  facts  on  the  qaestion  of  the  sorface  application  of  ma- 
nure, or  burying  it  beneath  the  surface,  will  be  evident  to  the 
reader,  at  once. 


EXPZBIUENTS  (. 

COUaTtTDTION. 

These  esperimenta!  investigations  consisted  of  a  series  of 
observations,  by  means  of  thermometers  placed  in  the  soils,  and 
the  observations  taken  thrice  daily,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
30th  of  September.  The  soils  used  were  tile  clay  taken  from 
the  snbfwil;  sand,  such  as  is  nsed  for  making  mortar,  and  freed 
from  all  foreign  matter,  by  washing;  tile  clay  and  12  per  cent. 
humus;  sand  and  12  per  cent,  humus,  and  humus.  Each  kind 
of  soil  was  placed  in  a  separate  bos;  the  several  boxes  being 
separated  by  hollow  walls  to  prevent  the  lateral  communication 
of  heat.  The  thermometer  bulbs  were  buried  two  inches  deep 
in  each  soil,  and  the  stems  projected  horizontally  from  the  side 
of  the  box,  so  that  the  temperature  could  readily  be  read  from 
the  thermometer  scale.  The  observations  were  taken  at  7  a.  m., 
2  p.  M.,  and  9  p.  m.  These  observations  and  the  resnits,  are 
contained  in  the  following  table: 
IS 
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The  temperature  at  2  F.  M.  is  often  excesaive,  and  those 
combinations  of  soil  would  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  vegeta- 
ble growth  which  maintain  an  elevated  temperature  at  other 
portions  of  the  day,  e.  g.,  at  7  A.  M.,  and  9  P.  M.  Tried  by 
this  standard,  we  find  that  clay,  mixed  with  12  per  cent,  hu- 
mus, has  atemperature  higher  by 2°. 08,  than  tile  clay;  and 
sand,  with  12  per  cent,  humus,  has  a  temperature  higher  by 
2°. 68  than  pure  sand,  and  this  relative  excess  of  temperature 
is  maintained  through  the  whole  season  of  active  vegetable 
growth,  viz:  from  1st  of  May  till  1st  of  October. 

It  will  appear  from  this,  that  the  farmer  has  an  indirect  con- 
trol over  the  climate  of  his  fields,  through  this  relation  of 
humus  to  temperature  of  soils,  when  mixed  with  them.  The 
popular  opinion  in  regard  to  muck,  is  expressed  in  the  epithet 
"frosty,"  so  generally  apphed  to  it.  One  reason  for  regarding 
a  mucky  soil  as  predisposed  to  frost,  probably  arises  from  the 
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position  it  usually  occupies,  viz:  at  the  bottom  of  valleys,  and 
other  low  positions.  Into  these  Yallejs  the  ail,  rendered  denser 
from  a  loss  of  teniperature,  will  ponr  from  all  the  surrouding 
high  lands,  and  hence  a  late  of  cold  air  will  fill  each  valley, 
and  a  ahght  redaction  of  temperature  by  radiation  will  result 
in  frost,  and  this  frost  is  the  result  of  position,  and  does  not 
necessarily  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  such  valley. 
Persons  who  travel  in  an  open  carriage  at  night  in  summer, 
and  when  the  air  is  still,  are  aware  how  abrupt  ia  the  passage 
from  comparatively  warm  air  on  the  highlands  to  the  cold 
air  filling  a  valley,  and  the  equally  abrupt  change  as  they  rise 
out  of  the  valley  into  the  warm  air  covering  the  opposite  bank. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  KEDZIE. 

Lansing,  December,  1868. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SEASON  OF 
1808. 


The  active  operfttions  of  husbandry  were  delayed  by  the  low 
temperature  of  April  and  May.  The  planting  of  Indian  corn 
was  not  completed  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  till  the  first 
of  Juae.  The  ground  was  then,  in  some  cases,  closely  packed 
from  pretty  heavy  rains  that  feU  towards  the  end  of  May,  and 
from  that  cause  and  the  cool  weather,  germination  and  the 
early  growth  of  plants  was  very  slow.  The  temperature  of 
■June  being  tolerably  favorable,  and  the  supply  of  moisture 
seasonable,  the  progress  of  yegetation  was  quite  rapid.  With 
July  the  temperature  became  still  higher,  and  the  growth  of 
many  things,  particularly  Indian  com,  was  very  luxuriant 
during  the  first  part  of  the  month,  or  until  rain  was  needed. 
The  drought,  however,  became  very  sharp  before  the  close  of 
the  month,  and  almost  aJl  crops  sufi'ered,  unless  growing  on 
land  specially  favored  as  to  moisture.  "Winter  wheat  and  early 
sown  spring  grains,  were  no  far  advanced  as  to  be  little  affected 
by  the  drought  which  commenced  in  July,  but  later  crops  were 
more  or  less  injured. 

Indian  com,  in  many  instances,  did  not  recover  from  the 
check  it  received,  and  root  crops  were  much  lessened  in  yield. 
The  first  crop  of  grass  was  tolerably  good;  meadows  yielded 
little  or  no  second  crop,  and  pastures  remained  comparatively 
bare  after  the  middle  of  July.  A  comparison  of  the  rain-fall, 
in  inches  and  fractions,  from  May  to  November,  inclusive,  for 
the  years  1866,  '67,  and  '68,  as  shown  by  the  Meteorological 
■Toumal  kept  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  by  Prof.  Kedzie, 
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will  abow  to  what  estremes  our  seasons  nrn  in  respect  to 
moisture: 


The  years  1867  and  '68  were  remarkable  for  the  unall  quan- 
tity of  rain  whicli  fell,  after  the  month  of  June.  Streams  and 
wells  were  very  low  during  the  winter  of  1866-7,  occasioning 
mnch  inconvenience  for  want  of  water  for  domestic  animals 
and  for  honsehold  purposes.  But  the  scarcity  for  the  follow- 
ing winter  was  even  greater.  Wells  which  had  long  been  de- 
pended on  as  "never  failing,"  became  exhausted,  and  new 
ones  had  to  be  dug  at  that  inclement  season,  to  obtain  the 
necessary  SOpply  of  water. 

What  may  be  called  the  "growing  season"  of  1868,  was 
very  short.  It  scarcely  began  till  June,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  September  there  was  a  general  frost,  damaging 
MOre  or  less,  buckwheat,  Indian  com,  and  potatoes,  as  well  as 
putting  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  squashes,  melons,  cucumberSj 
tomatoes,  &c.  Forward  fields  of  Indian  corn  were  ripe  enough 
to  cut  up  and  shock  when  the  frost  came,  and  considerable  had 
been  thus  secured.  Most  of  that  which  was  standing  was  in- 
jured in  the  fodder,  and  the  later  fields  were  hurt  in  both  fodder 
and  grain.  Indeed,  it  the  month  of  July  had  not  been  nnns- 
ually  warm,  the  com  crop  would  have  been  a  failure.  The 
mean  temperature  of  this  month  was  77.20,  the  average  of 
the  last  five  years  being  71-91. 
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Potatoes  were,  in  many  inatancea,  quite  green  in  the  tops, 
when  the  frost  of  the  middle  of  September  occurred.  Where 
the  tops  were  not  killed,  the  tubers  grew  considerably  during 
the  several  days  of  mild  weather  which  succeeded  the  frosti 
and  the  yield  of  the  crop  was  fair— better  than  was  expected 
considering  the  unfavorablenoBs  of  the  season. 

The  autumn  was  too  dry  for  the  ready  preparation  of 
ground  for  winter  wheat.  Stillj  a  fair  breadth  was  got  in. 
That  which  was  sown  early,  on  fallow  ground,  properly  tilled, 
made  a  fair  growth  before  the  ground  froze.  In  other  cases 
the  growth  was  feeble,  and  the  plants  made  but  a  small  show 
at  the  setting  in  of  winter.  It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  crop  of  1868  was  sown,  and  met  the  winter  under  still 
more  unfarorable  circumstances,  and  yet  tamed  out  the  best 
yield,  on  an  average,  that  has  been  obtained  in  the  State  for 
several  years. 
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YIELD  OF  CROPS. 


In  NoTember,  circulars  comprising  blank  tables,  were  sent, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
presidents,  or  secretaries  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  eacli 
county  in  the  State,  with  a  request  for  returns  iu  regard  to 
the  yield  of  the  principal  crops.  Only  nineteen  counties,  how- 
ever, were  heard  from.  A  eummary  of  their  returns  is 
presented  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  yield,  per  acre : 
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Some  lEformation  was  comprised  in  tlie  returni  wliich  can- 
not be  tabulated,  and  is  therefore  submitted  iE  the  followiDg 
form: 

In  Barry  county,  it  is  stated,  the  crops  of  oate,  Indian  corn 
and  potatoes,  were  mucli  injured  by  drought,  and  that  there 
were  but  few  apples.  Bay  is  said  to  have  had  but  a  light  crop 
of  apples;  peaches  and  pears  shown  at  the  county  exhibition, 
were  very  fine.  In  Berrien,  Indian  corn  and  potatoes  were 
injured  by  drought.  In  Branch,  wheat  is  said  to  have  made  so 
large  a  growth  of  straw  that  it  lodged  badly;  that  the  cold,  wet 
spring,  early  frost  in  the  fall,  and  dry  weather  in  summer,  did 
much  injury  to  Indian  com  and  potatoes;  that  there  was  but 
a  light  crop  of  apples,  attributed  to  the  cold  spring,  and  but 
few  peaches;  that  hops  yielded  aboat  400  lbs.  per  acre,  were 
injured  by  frost,  and  worth  only  ten  cents  per  poand.  In  Col- 
hoiin,  wheat  is  thought  to  have  been  lessened  in  yield  by  the 
midge,  to  the  amount  of  abont  one-third;  that  Indian  com 
was  much  injured  by  drought,  and  that  rainy  weather  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  crop,  prevented  proper  cultivation;  that 
apples  were  only  one-fourth  of  an  ordinary  yield,  and  peaches 
were  mostly  winter-killed ;  that  hops  yielded  about  58G  pounds 
per  acre,  or  about  half  an  average  crop.  In  (?as.s,  the  returns 
state  that  the  Indian  corn  crop  was  seriously  injured  by  a  high 
wind  about  the  time  of  earing,  and  some  badly-tilled  pieces 
were  hurt  by  drought;  that  apples  were  about  one-third  an 
average  crop.  In  Genesee,  the  buckwheat  crop  was  badly  hurt 
by  dry  weather,  though  but  little  was  sown;  the  crop  of  apples 
was  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  securing;  hops  yielded  about 
400  pounds  per  acre,  the  deficiency  being  attributed  to  dry 
weather,  and  the  neglect  of  yards  in  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  of  1867;  no  sale  for  the  produce  of  1868.  In 
SiUsdale,  the  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  hay,  are  considered 
"  good;"  oata  and  buckwheat  injured  by  drought;  Indian  com, 
a  fair  crop,  but  early  frosts  made  considerable  "soft  corn;" 
potatoes,  small  and  not  an  average  yield;  apples,  a  light  crop, 
and  the  fruit  small;  no  peaches;  hops,  a  fair  crop,  but  injured 
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by  froat — worth  about  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  Ionia  reports 
a  poor  apple  crop;  the  peach  crop  "a  failure;"  the  hop  crop 
about  one-third  of  an  aTerage,  with  "  no  sales."  For  Kalama- 
zoo, the  reporter,  Mr  Frank  Little,  states  that  the  hop  crop 
was  equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  an  average,  and  worth 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  cents  per  pound-  Under  date  of  Not. 
24th,  he  writes: 

"  The  season,  as  you  well  know,  has  been  a  peculiar  one  in 
many  respects,  and  especially  as  to  the  exceedingly  high  range 
of  temperature  during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  I  send 
you,  enclosed,  a  statement  of  temperature  for  twenty-eight  days, 
as  kept  by  myself,  where  the  thermometer  indicated  90°  to  99" 
in  the  shade.  This  is  nupreeedented,  I  think,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  any  one  in  our  State;  it  is  certainly  in  my  own,  and  I 
have  been  a  resident  here  thirty-seven  years.  The  effect  upon 
vegetation  of  such  a  heated  term,  was  noticeable  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  very  much  diminished  the  yield  of  wheat,  which 
up  to  this  time  bade  fair  to  be  the  largest  crop  we  had  har- 
vested for  years.  Potatoes  suffered  exceedingly;  com  was  not 
injured  as  much,  though  much  stunted  and  retarded  in  its 
growth;  the  pastures  also  became  sere  and  yellow,  and  the 
supply  of  milk  failed.  The  later  sorts  of  potatoes  came  on 
after  the  fall  rains,  and  the  weather  being  favorable,  we  have 
realized  a  partial  crop;  so  also  of  corn,  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  pastures  is  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  stock  seem 
to  be  doing  well.  The  fall-sown  wheat  is  well  rooted,  and  in 
good  condition  to  go  into  the  winter;  and  withal,  the  whole 
situation  with  farmers  now  is  quite  favorable,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge." 

iopeer  reports  apples  a  "fair  crop,"  and  peaches  "good;" 
hops  also  "good."  Zee^anaw  reports  a  "fair  yield"  of  apples, 
and  a  "good  "  crop  of  peaches;  a  very  dry  season,  with  no 
rain  to  benefit  vegetation  from  June  5th  to  July  29th.  Macomb 
reports  the  hop  crop  at  about  800  lbs.  per  acre,  worth  twelve 
cents  per  pound;  no  peach  crop  in  the  county  for  several 
years,     Ottawa  reports  that  barley  and  oats  were  injured  by  the 
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eicesBive  heat  at  the  time  of  filling;  buckwheat  injured  by  dry 
weather;  apple  crop  small;  peach  crop  "very  large."  Oak- 
land te-^OTis  Giq  arp'plQ  crop  as  "below  the  a-verage;"  the  hop 
crop  "  very  good" — worth  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  St.  Joseph 
reports  that  Indian  corn  and  potatoes  were  much  injured  by 
hot  and  dry  weather  in  July;  apples,  one- fourth  of  an  average 
crop,  the  deficiency  being  attributed  to  the  cold  winter  and 
spring,  the  apple  moth,  &c.;  peaches,  one-tenth  of  an  average, 
the  deficiency  attributed  to  the  cold  winter;  peppermint,  good 
crop — sixteen  lbs.  of  oil  per  acre,  worth  $i  per  tb.  Ttisco/a 
reports  potatoes  much  injured  by  drought  in  July  and  August. 
Orchards  are  young,  many  not  yet  in  bearing.  Apples  and 
peaches  give  from  five  to  a  hundred  bnahela  per  acre.  In  Van 
Buren  wheat  is  said  to  have  made  a  heavy  growth  of  straw, 
which  lodged  badly,  in  some  instances  rusted,  and  the  grain 
was  coDsiderably  shrnnken.  The  hot  weather  is  said  to  have 
been  "  hard  "  on  oats  and  buckwheat,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  not  coming  up  at  the  proper  time,  it  did  not  all  ripen 
before  frost  came.  Some  pieces  of  Indian  corn  reported  as 
"very  poor."  Apples  and  peaches  reported  as  "good"  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  Hops  in  some  instances  "  good;" 
in  others,  "  very  poor,"  but  quoted  at  only  ten  cents  per  pound. 
Washtenaw  reports  the  apple  crop  as  about  one-fourth  of  ao 
average  crop,  and  peaches  "  very  few." 
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KEMARKS  ON  SOME  INSECTS 

INJURIOUS    TO    VEGETATION,     IN    MICHIGAN. 


The  science  of  insects,  or  Entomology,  technically  consid- 
ered, is  of  wondrous  interest;  involving  so  much  of  the  beautiful 
and  marvelous,  as  to  win  the  most  energetic  thonght  and  study 
of  some  of  the  finest  minds.  But  it  also  poeseeees  an  eco- 
nomic importance,  which  is  gaining,  and  justly  too,  greatly 
increased  attention.  As  Dr.  Harris,  our  country's  great  and 
honored  pioneer  in  this  direction,  has  snggested :  A  disturb- 
ing of  the  original  balance  in  nature  by  destroying  the  forests 
and  insectiverous  animals,  has  left  the  insects  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  native  vegetation.  They  are  thus  led  to  attack  fruit 
and  grain  plants,  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  entirely 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  are  thus  annually  destroyed  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  have  but  to  mention  the  Hessian-Fly,  and  Wheat-Midge, 
to  remind  the  farmers  of  Michigan  that  they  sustain  a  generous 
share  of  the  burden. 

During  the  past  year,  Michigan  has  been  very  fortunate,  as 
those  great  evils  just  mentioned  have  not  been  much  among 
us.  But  we  have  had  to  entertain,  'with  ill-grace  to  be  sure, 
several  insect  visitors;  some  to  enjoy  a  season  and  then  leave 
us  for  years;  others,  doobtless,  will  abide  with  us;  while  others 
have  only  as  yet  given  a  foretaste  of  the  mischief  they  have  in 
store  for  us. 

Before  speaking  of  some  of  the  insects  that  have  been  some- 
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what  troublesome  in  oar  State  dariEg  the  past  year,  it  will  be 
well  to  say  a  word  as  to  insects  in  general,  preparatory  to  a 
better  nnderstandiog  of  what  shall  follow. 

All  iBsects  have  three  separate  stages — the  larva,  pupa,  and 
imago.  The  larva  is  that  condition  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds hatching,  and  lasts  from  a  few  days  or  weeks, — as  in 
our  common  maggots  and  caterpillars,— to  several  years,  as 
the  larvffi  which  develop  into  onr  stag-beetles  and  seventeen- 
year  cicada.  In  this  state  they  are  worm-like,  wingless  crea- 
tures, and  generally,  feed  voracioasly.  Some  are  without  legs, 
as  are  our  common  maggots;  though  the  most  possess  six 
anterior  legs,  and  a  large  number,  several  fleshy  posterior 
ones.  This  is  the  season  of  the  much  dreaded  destruction, 
with  most  of  the  orders. 

In  the  second,  or  pupa  stage,  all  beetles,  butterflies,  moths, 
bees,  and  all  allied  forms,  and  our  common  flies,  are  in  a  state 
of  profound  quiescence,  seemingly  without  life;  while  others, 
as  our  locusts,  or  grass-hoppers  and  bugs,  are  quite  like  the 
larvse,  except  that  they  possess  stubs  of  wings  and  have  in- 
creased in  size,  and  even  do  more  damage,  as  they  are  larger, 
and  eat  accordingly. 

In  the  imago,  or  perfect  state,  all  have  six  feet — an  exclusive 
character  of  insects — and  generally  possess  four  wings,  al- 
though one  order,— Dip tera,  including  the  common  house-fly, 
mosquitoes  and  gnats, — have  but  two,  and  yet  a  few,  as  lice 
and  ticks,  are  without  wings.  A  large  number,  as  beetles, 
locusts  and  the  like,  have  jaws  which  move  sidewise;  while 
bugs,  and  two  winged  insects  have  instead,  a  strong  back;  and 
butterflies  and  moths  are  furnished  with  a  long  sucking-tube. 
The  locusts,  and  many  beetles,  are  very  great  pests  during  this 
period:  "eating  every  green  thing  from  off  the  face  of  the 
eartbj"  while  others,  as  butterflies  and  moths  do  little  else  than 
pair  and  deposit  their  eggs.  Thus  copying  some  bipeds  in 
not  being  content  to  die,  till  they  have  prepared  for  a  vast  deal 
of  future  mischief. 
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Iq  the  report  of  1867,  quite  a  lengthy  aceoimt  was  given  of 
the  Colorado  potato  beetle — fDoryphora  \0-lineala)  qI  Say. 
Happily  for  us,  this  merciless  forager  bae  not  made  its  usual 
progress  in  our  State,  having  spread  but  little  daring  the  past 
season.  We  expressed  the  opinion  in  the  Western  Rural,  of 
1867,  that  the  settlement  in  the  soulh-western  corner  of  our 
State  was  not  a  fnll  colony,  but  only  a  few  stragglers,  the  main 
body  having  been  retarded,  perhaps,  by  the  lake.  This  may 
account  for  the  slackened  speed  in  their  eastward  march.  The 
presence  of  fowls  has  been  thoroughly  tried  as  a  remedy,  and 
signally  failed,  as  they  show  commendable  taste  in  preferring  a 
different  diet.  The  only  efficient  remedy  as  yet  practiced,  is 
hand-picking.  These  insects  will  live  for  weeks,  with  a  pin 
through  their  bodies;  and  through  a  bath  ef  several  hours, 
they  still  live  and  move,  and  have  a  being.  We  can  well 
understand  the  devastation  they  cause,  it  we  remember  that 
they  feed  bothaslarvjuandimagos;  breed  continously  through- 
oat  the  season,  and  that  the  female  deposits  somewhat  over  a 
thousand  eggs.  It  would  almost  seem  that  "increase  and 
multiply,"  was  also  spoken  to  these  lower  beings  in  creation, 
and  what  an  example  of  obedience ! 

The  seventeen-year  cicada  has  also  been  among  us  but  only 
in  the  southern  counties  of  tne  State  These  msects  live  in 
the  earth  as  lar\  e  for  seventeen  years  feeding  on  the  roots  of 
plants.  Myriads  of  the  imago  often  come  forth  from  the 
ground  in  a  single  night  Leivm;,  their  detached  pupa-cases 
on  the  ground  or  hanj,m^  from  some  object  they  go  forth, 
the  males  giving  out  their  doloious  sounds  while  the  female 
goes  into  the  branches  of  various  trees  formm^  incisions  in 
which  to  deposit  her  eggs.  Thus  the  luckless  farmer  may  have 
his  orchard  pruned,  not  according  to  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods. The  presence  of  this  insect  is  not  very  alarnaing,  as  the 
pruning  process  only  takes  place  at  long  intervals,  and  their 
mining  operations  are  not  as  injurious  as  they  would  seem  to 
be.  The  terrible  accounts  of  their  fatal  sting,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  egregious  hunibngs. 
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Benj.  D.  Walsh,  of  IlliDois,  an  admirable  observer,  and  per- 
haps the  best  general  entomologist  in  this  conntry,  has  recently 
expressed  the  opiaion,  in  the  American  Entomologist,  that  there 
is  also  a  thirteen-year  cicada,  a  different  species,  yet  clraely 
resembling  the  cicada  septemdecim.  By  the  way,  this  paper, 
which  is  published  in  St.  Louis,  wonid  be  an  invaluable  pos- 
session to  every  farmer.  This  digression  will  be  pardoned  by 
all  who  know  the  worth  of  the  journal  alluded  to. 

The  oak  tree  caterpillar,  larvEe  of  the  Dryocompa  senatoria— 
has  been  even  less  numerous  about  Lansing,  than  i»  1867; 
though  along  the  Michigan  Central  Eailroad,  especially  in 
Kalamazoo,  they  have  been  fearfully  numerous.  In  a  commu- 
nication from  Judge  Wells,  of  that  place,  written  in  September 
it  was  stated  that  for  three  years  the  oaks  had  been  entirely 
denuded  of  their  leaves,  and  that  nearly  all  the  trees  first  at- 
tacked were  dead.  In  Lansing,  they  onJy  work  on  the  red  oak 
-—Quercus  rubra — though  in  Kalamazoo  they  were  equally 
severe  on  the  white  oak — Q.  a^fia— but  did  not  attack  this  till 
the  red  oaks  were  well  covered.  As  we  pubUshed  in  the 
Western  Rural  of  1867,  a  full  description  of  this  insect  and  its 
habits,  we  will  not  again  inflict  it  upon  the  public,  but  will 
only  say  that  during  the  last  days  of  June,  a  beautiful  ochre- 
yellow  moth,  often  with  quite  a  reddish  tint,  its  primary 
wings  with  a  clear  white  spot,  lays  clusters  of  small  white 
eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  which  soon  hatch.  The 
larvje  are  at  first  green,  but  towards  maturity  assume  a  yellow 
hue,  with  longitudinal  dark  stripes.  After  feeding  till  the 
middle  of  September— I  have  seen  them  till  the  very  last-- 
they  enter  the  ground,  don  their  pupa  coat  of  brown,  and 
await,  in  death-like  quiet,  the  balmy  June  evenings,  when  the 
gaily-attired  moth,  the  barbicger  of  so  much  mischief,  lightly 
flits,  not  only  in  sylvan  retreats,  but  also  into  our  windows  and 
around  our  study-lamp. 

From  esperiments  tried  during  the  summer,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  syringing  the  trees  with  solutions,  will  avail  but 
little.    Keeping  fowls  under  the  trees,  and  violently  shaking 
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the  branches,  is  a  somewhat  effectoal,  bat  Tory  labotions  rem- 
edy. At  the  Agricultural  College,  we  take  great  pains  to 
encourage  the  presence  of  birds  in  our  groves,  and  aside  from 
the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  their  cbeerfnl  presence,  we 
find  them  a  powerful  auxiliary  against  insects.  I  think  they 
have  greatly  aided  in  ridding  ns  of  the  Dryocampa.  Farmers, 
do  not  destroy  the  birds !  We  expressed  the  opinion  in  the 
Wentern  Sural,  that  these  inaeets  could  not  destroy  the  tree, 
coming  so  late  in  the  season.  At  an  unusually  large  meeting 
of  the  Boston  Entomological  Society,  a  few  evenings  since,  I 
stated  the  question,  and  nearly  all  the  members  expressed  the 
emphatic  opinion  that  they  could  not  greatly  injure  ihe  trees. 

In  many  parts  of  Michigan,  the  tomato  worm — larvse  of  the 
Sphinx  quinqua-maculata — have  been  frightfully  abundant,  do- 
ing much  mischief.  This  fine,  green  larvyj,  with  its  terminal 
spine  and  oblique,  lateral  stripes,  the  brown  pupa,  just  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  the  to-be  sucking-tube  of 
the  imago  incased  in  a  jug-handle  shaped  tube,  and  the  fine 
gray  moth  expanding  several  inches,  are  all  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  A  peculiarity  in  the  larTse  during  the 
past  summer,  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  large  mumber  were 
nearly  black,  instead  of  green.  Otherwise,  the  marks  were  as 
usual.  As  great  an  observer  as  Professor  Agassiz,  tells  me 
that  he  has  ne^er  seen  an  example  of  this  kind. 

Another  item  of  interest  was  developed  at  the  Agricultural 
Coilege:  the  fact  that  hosts  of  the  pupje  were  taken  from 
beneath  the  ground  by  skunks;  the  soil  among  the  to- 
mato plants  being  full  each  morning  of  little  conical  holes 
where  these  marauders  had  exhumed  their  prey.  Thus,  if  we 
are  fond  of  tomatoes,  it  is  unkind  to  indulge  any  prejudice 
against  these  benefactors.  The  best  rtmedy  against  these  in- 
sects,, is  to  hand-pick  the  larvfe.  Great  quantities  were  picked 
from  the  vines  at  the  College,  during  the  summer.  No  one 
need  fear  to  pick  them,  as  they  are  entirely  harmless,  and  to 
one  who  relishes  this  vegetable,  the  work  soon  becomes  easy 
and  pleasant. 
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The  larvie  of  the  codling  moth — Carpocapsa  pomonella 
LinnEeas, — though  far  less  troublesome  than  in  1867,  has  been 
quite  a  nuisance  during  the  past  season.  This  beautiful  moth, 
expanding  scarce  half  an  inch,  deposits  a  single  egg  on  the 
blow  of  the  apple.  From  these  eggs  are  hatched  the  white 
caterpillars,  with  brown  heads^so  familiar  to  all.  After  rev- 
eling in  the  juicy  pulp  of  the  apple  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
becoming  grown  and  turning  to  a  reddish  hue,  thej  leave  the 
fruit,  crawl  into  some  crevice  or  concealed  spot,  spin  them- 
selves a  silken. cloak,  and  assame  the  pupa  condition. 

Of  course,  all  windfalls  should  be  immediately  fed  to  the 
hogs,  as  they  generally  fall  before  the  larvai  leave  them,  nnless, 
forsooth,  some  economical  farmer  wishes  to  save  the  apples  for 
cider,  in  which  ease  they  should  be  ground  and  the  juice  es- 
presaed  as  soon  as  they  fall,  which  I  dare  say  will  answer  quite 
as  well  as  keepicg  swine  in  the  orchard.  The  Wedern  Enrol, 
in  1867,  copied  from  the  Country  Gentleman,  Dr.  Trimble's 
method:  to  wind  the  tree  with  hay.  The  cocoons  would  be 
spun  in  this,  and  could  be  destroyed  wholesale.  It  is  stated 
that  over  a  Ihousand  were  collected  from  one  tree  in  a  single 
season.  This,  no  doubt  would  be  excellent,  if  all  would  follow 
it  Mr.  Walsh  says  that  he  has  raised  this  moth  from  larv»3 
formed  in  the  pear. 

The  tent  caterpillar— C/isioeampa  Ainericana,  of  Dr.  Harris, 
— either  from  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  fruit  cul- 
tnrists,  from  parasites  or  other  cause,  has  become  very  greatly 
decreased  in  numhei's,  though  the  wild  cherry  trees  of  our  for- 
ests were  well  tilled  during  the  summer.  Thus,  the  direful 
cause  of  injury  incalculable,  is  still  among  us.  Let  no  farmer 
fail  to  exterminate  the  very  last  of  th  m  t  th  b 
cutting  and  burning  the  branches  upon  wh  h  th  It  f 
eggs  are  so  nicely  glued;  or,  what  is  not   o  pi  a      t  b  h 

ing  the  lartfe  after  they  are  hatched  and  b  g  n   i       1    g  th 
nets. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  insect  pests  in  Michigan,  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse^ — Aspidiolus  conchi- 
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formis  Gmelin.  Who  of  ue  has  not  seen  trees  literally  covered 
with  this  scale-like  insect  ?  And  yet,  very  few  know  their  his- 
tory. Under  the  scales,  from  September  till  May,  there  are 
numerous  small  white  eggs,  which  hatch  in  the  last  days  of 
May.  The  larvfti,  hardly  visible  without  a  lens,  have  a  beak 
and  six  legs;  move  slowly  for  five  or  six  days,  and  are  of  a 
yellow  color.  They  then  become  attached  to  the  bark,  lengthen 
greatly  behind,  assuming  by  the  last  of  August,  that  pear- 
shape  form  which  ever  after  characterizes  them.  The  male  is 
quite  diii'erent,  being  smaller,  possessing  wings  when  grown, 
and  doing  little  barm. 

The  remedies  for  this  evil  are  only  less  numerous  than  the 
individuals  which  enact  it.  I  know  a  farmer  in  Shiawassee 
county  who  has  a  beautiful  young  orchard,  free  from  lice.  He 
washes  the  trees  in  lye  each  summer.  Therefore,  Ije  is  a 
never-failing  cure;  whereas,  Mr.  "Walsh  has  proved  that  though 
the  applying  of  this  may  be  of  service,  the  lye  is  never  of  any 
use.  Mr.  Will.  W.  Tracy,  Instructor  in  Horticulture  at  the 
Agricultural  College,  tells  me  that  trees  that  were  considerably 
affected  a  few  years  since,  have  recovered  without  anything 
being  done.  Therefore,  no  disturbance  is  a  certain  antidote 
for  the  evil.  The  more  probable  truth  in  this  case  is  that  the 
disappearance  comes  from  some  parasite,  very  likely  the  mite 
— Acaruif — described  by  Mr.  Walsh.  Farmers  are  apt  to  gen- 
eralize too  hastily,  from  which  arises  all  sorts  of  ill-founded 
beliefs,  as  in  regard  to  equinoctial  storms,  moonshine  in  regard 
to  planting,  Ac.  This  blind  generalization,  wilh  no  reason  nor 
correct  experiment  for  a  basis,  often  involves  great  expense. 
Farmers,  let  us  beware  of  all  these  humbugs;  ever  acting  upon 
intelligence  and  reason,  and  not  upon  a  result  that  is  acciden- 
tal, or  rests  upon  a  single  experiment,  where  a  score  of  other 
agents  may  act  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  one 
used. 

Mr,  Walsh,  in  his  first  report  as  Entomologist  of  Illinois, 
shows  that  neither  lye,  nor  any  alkaline  solution,  nor  tobacco 
23 
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water,  will  in  the  least  avail;  while  stroDg  soap-suds,  need  as  a 
wash  just  after  the  insects  have  hatched,  is  very  Bare  to 
destroy  them.  OUy  substances,  as  kerosene,  will  always  kill 
any  insect,  or  the  vitality  of  any  egg  which  it  surely  touches. 
Scruhbing  with  a  harsh  brush  is  excellent,  if  done  when  the 
youDg  are  just  hatched,  but  has  no  effect  on  the  scale.  Of 
course,  it  is  always  well  to  scrape  the  scales  off  with  a  hoe,  or 
other  tool. 

I  disagree  with  Mr.  Walsh,  that  good  culture  is  of  no  ser- 
vice. I  know  of  trees  that  have  been  quite  badly  affected  for 
some  years,  yet  are  still  vigorous  and  healthy.  First  rate  care 
is  ever  useful  in  aiding  vegetables  to  bear  up  against  the  evils 
that  they  are  heir  to. 

The  wooly  lice  —  Pemphigus — -which  have  so  covered  the 
beech  during  the  past  summer,  and  which  are  so  very  courlesy- 
ou.%  are,  I  think,  more  comical  than  dangerous;  though  it  some 
mishap  does  not  overtake  them,  they  must  suck  much  of  the 
vitality  from  the  beautiful  beeches  of  our  forests. 

It  is  to  bs  hoped  that  our  farmers  who  have  an  eseelleni 
opportunity  for  observing,  will  improve  it  to  the  fullest.  Be 
sure  to  preserve  specimens  of  every  injurious  insect,  and  rest 
not  till  you  know  its  character  and  history,  in  full.  I  will  say, 
"that  any  insect  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  at  Lansing,  and,  if  possible,  any  desired  information 
will  be  cheerfully  afforded  through  the  public  press. 


DowAQiAc,  January,  1869. 
Hon.  Sanford  Howaed— Yours  of  the  28lh  nit,  requesting 
me  to  forward  to  you  the  results  of  my  observations  on  the 
Ten-etriped  Potato©  Beetle,  for  the  year  1868,  &c.,  has  been 
received,  and  I  hasten  to  comply  with  your  request.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  do  better  than  to  enclose  to  you  the  daily  jour- 
nal which  I  kept  through  the  season,  in  which  you  will  perhaps 
find  matter  more  to  your  purpose,  than  anything  which  I 
Alight  compose  outside  of  it.     I  commenced  the  journa)  with 
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the  following  objecta  in  vi6w:  To  aseertain  the  general  habits 
of  the  insect;  and,  second,  the  best  mode  of  warding  off  its 
ravages. 

April  22.  I  planted  village  lot  112,  to  peach-blow  potatoes. 
I  planted  early  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Barnard's  statement  made  to  me,  September,  18G7,  that  the 
ravages  of  the  beetles  were  mostly  confined  to  the  yards 
planted  earliest;  and  consequently  that  those  planted  later 
would  mostly  escape.  On  the  first  of  May  I  planted  an  acre 
lot,  with  peaeh-blowand  Nesbannock  potatoes,  nearly  opposite, 
across  the  street  from  the  first  lot.  The  difference  of  time 
between  the  two  plantings  was  not  so  great  as  I  could  have 
wished,  for  the  purpose  intended;  but  still,  in  connection  with 
other  yards  in  town,  planted  still  later,  I  had  a  fair  opportn- 
nity  of  notiDg  results. 

May  25.  Potatoes  on  lot  112  up,  so  as  to  show  the  rows. 
The  beetles  have  already  commenced  making  lodgments.  It 
appears  that  on  emerging  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  not 
finding  their  appropriate  food  near  them,  they  rise  on  the 
wing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  strike  a  "  bee  line  " 
for  a  potatoe  patch.  I  saw  one  to-day,  for  the  first  time  on 
the  wing.  They  fly  heavily,  but  make  a  very  pretty  appear- 
ance. When  they  have  made  a  lodgment  and  found  their 
mates,  they  show  but  little  disposition  to  roam  further,  but 
commence  at  once  the  work  of  propagation.  They  do  not, 
however,  commence  to  deposit  their  eggs,  nntil  three  or  four 
days  from  the  time  they  emerge  from  the  ground.  From  this 
time  I  visited  the  lot  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  not  many  of  them,  and  that 
if  these  were  destroyed,  there  would  be  but  little  further 
trouble  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

June  17.  I  was  at  Decatur  and  found  quite  a  number  of 
beetles  on  some  early  planted  potatoes,  in  the  yard  of  Mr. 
Austin  Barney,  the  first  ever  observed  in  the  town.  This  is 
about  twelve  miles  north-east  from  Dowagiac.  On  my  return 
home  I  vieifed  lot  112,  and  found  several  hills  alive  with  the 
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siags,  in  company  with  several  perfect  insects.  These  were  at 
once  destroyed. 

June  20.  Hoed  both  yards  of  potatoes,  and  found  double, 
and  treble  the  number  of  slugs  and  beetles  that  I  did  on  the 
eighteenth ;  and  also  a  few  hills  of  the  Nefihannocks  infested  in 
the  other  yard.  My  man  was  directed  to  make  clean  work  of 
them,  myself  also  joining  io  the  work  of  destruction.  At  night 
it  was  agreed  that  the  work  had  been  thorough  and  complete. 
Our  method  for  destroying  them  was  simply  to  pick  off,  leaf 
by  leaf,  all  the  leaves  on  which  we  found  any  of  the  slugs 
(as  we  now  found  scarcely  any  others),  and  placing  them  in  a 
pile  on  the  blade  of  the  hoe,  crush  them  under  the  sole  of 
onr  boots.  There  are  those  here  who  just  mash  them  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  poisonous  qualities  of  these 
beetles  have  been  much  overrated.  That  they  are  poisonous, 
I  have  no  doubt,  since  neither  birds  nor  domestic  fowls  of  any 
kind  will  devour  them.  It  is  much  easier  to  talk  about  ducks 
and  turkeys  "  gobbling  them  up,"  than  it  is  to  induce  the  birds 
to  do  it, 

June  29.  Went  down  to  the  yards  to  see  the  condition  of 
the  potatoes,  and  to  enjoy  anew,  my  recent  triumph  over  the 
slugs.  But  judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  found  ten  times 
the  number  slaughtered  on  the  20th,  feasting  and  gorging 
themselves  upon  the  vines,  and  still  more  widely  spread  over 
different  parts  of  the  yard!  "Where  on  earth  do  they  come 
from  ?"  said  my  man,  as  lie  surveyed  the  countless  numbers 
around  him.  Where  do  weeds  come  from,  said  I,  as  from 
week  to  week  they  encumber  the  ground,  through  the  season  ? 
"From  seed  in  the  ground,  of  course,"  said  he.  Well,  these 
come  from  eggs  previously  deposited  under  the  leaf,  and  not 
hatched  out,  when  we  slaughtered  the  slugs  the  other  day. 
"Well,"  said  he,  dispairingly,  "we  might  as  well  give  them 
up;  it's  of  no  use  killing  them."  But  do  you  give  up  your 
garden  in  despair  because  a  second  crop  of  weeds  appears  the 
next  week  after  you  have  made  clean  work  of  them  ?    Of 
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course  not;  you  go  at  tliem  again,  and  so  we  must  do  in  case 
of  these  beetles  and  their  slugs;  we  are  enlisted  for  the  season. 

It  was  quite  obvious,  however,  that  some  more  expeditious 
way  for  thdir  esterroination  must  be  devised,  and  more  effectual 
remedies  provided  for  warding  off  their  ravages,  or  the  potatoe 
crop  must  be  abandoned.  To  think  of  going  into  a  five  or  ten 
acre  field  of  potatoes,  well  covered  over  with  beetles  and  their 
slugs,  and  endeavor  to  rid  the  vines  of  them  by  picking  them 
off  and  crushing  them  on  the  blade  of  jour  hoe,  is  simply 
absurd.  Mr.  A.  H.  Reed,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  recommends 
brushing  them  off  into  the  furrows,  with  a  stick  or  lioe,  as  an 
effectual  way  to  head  them  off.  While  Mr.  Gibba,  another 
neighbor,  is  quite  certain  that  to  sprinkle  the  vines  thoroughly 
with  air-slaked  lime  while  the  dew  is  on,  vrould  be  a  sure 
remedy.  To  test  the  efficacy  of  these  remedies,  I  first  made 
with  my  hoe,  a  trench  around  several  hills  of  potatoes,  and 
then  pat  a  half-dozen  slugs  and  beetles  into  the  trench.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  them  struggle  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  ditch,  and  how,  when  they  had  nearly  gained  the  top,  their 
footing  in  the  loose  sand  would  give  way,  and  they  would  roll 
and  tumble  to  the  bottom  again.  But  they  are  wonderfully 
persevering  and  determinate.  Some  of  the  younger  and  more 
feeble  ones  gave  up  in  despair,  and  were  literally  roasted  alive 
in  the  hot  sand;  but  by  far  the  greater  number,  dust-be- 
grimed and  travel-worn,  found  their  way  back  to  the  vines  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  more  voracious,  if  possible,  than 
ever.  In  field  culture  on  a  large  scale,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
with  deep  plowing  between  the  bills,  persisted  in  from  day  to 
day,  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Keed  might  be  effectual,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  insect  and  to  save  the 
crop. 

I  nest  made  an  experiment  to  test  the  effects  of  lime.  For 
this  purpose  I  selected  six  beetles  and  eix  sings,  and  placed 
them  in  the  trench  before  described,  and  sprinkled  lime  over 
them  so  as  to  cover  them  mostly  out  of  sight.  In  a  few  hours 
they  all  escaped  from  the  lime  and  regained  the  vines.    They 
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were  then  placed  back  in  the  trench,  sprinkled  with  water,  and 
Hien  again  covered  with  lime,  as  before.  Again  they  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  the  lime,  and  all  but  one  regained  the  -vine^. 
They  were  then  placed  back  in  the  trench,  sprinkled  with 
water  and  covered  with  dry  ashes,  but  with  similar  result — 
they  all  regained  the  vines.  Mr.  Gibbs  sprinkled  the  vines  of 
a  small  patch  of  potatoes  in  his  garden,  thoroughly,  with  lime, 
ia  the  morning  when  the  dew  was  heavy  upon  them.  These 
vines  were  badly  infested  with  beetles  and  slugs  at  the  time. 
He  said  he  meant  to  "kill  or  cure,"  but  he  did  neither.  The 
insects  managed  to  maintain  their  footing,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed the  crop.  Kerosene  oil  was  recommended.  I  sprin- 
Ided  several  hills  with  it.  The  vines  were  killed,  but  the 
insects  escaped.  I  tried  snuff,  bat  with  no  better  success 
than  with  lime,  or  ashes. 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  rid  the  vines  of  the  in- 
sects more  readily  by  brushing  them  off  into  a  pan,  or  some 
convenient  vessel,  than  I  could  by  hand-picking.  To  make 
this  a  sure  thing,  I  flooded  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  four 
parts  of  water  and  one  of  kerosene,  and  then  commenced  the 
work.  I  found  it  to  be,  comparatively,  an  expeditious  way, 
and  very  effectual  in  ridding  the  vines  of  them.  They  were 
killed  almost  instantly. 

Jitty  11.  I  went  over  lot  112  with  pan  in  hand,  and  de-, 
stroyed  about  fifty  perfect  inaeete.  A  large  share  of  these 
were  in  pairs.  I  found  no  eggs.  On  the  acre  lot  across  the 
road  I  found  but  very  few,  and  these  on  the  Meshannocks. 

July  13.  Went  over  lot  112,  and  destroyed  over  eighty,  and 
saw  one  on  the  wing.     On  the  acre  lot  about  20  were  destroyed. 

July  14.  Destroyed  over  100  on  lot  112,  and  50  on  the  acre 
lot;  these  last  were  found  mostly  on  the  Neshannocks. 

JtUy  15.  Weather  very  hot  and  dry;  vegetation  suffering 
lor  want  of  moisture.  On  lot  112,  ninety  were  destroyed,  and 
forty-five  on  the  acre  lot.  Several  beetles  were  seen  on  the 
wing,  I  still  find  the  beetles  mostly  in  pairs.  I  destroy  each 
day  all  I  can  find,  in  going  carefully  over  the  yards,  taking  two 
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rowa  at  a  time.  Where  they  all  come  from  is  more  than  I  can 
determine.    I  find  no  eggs,  and  rarely  a  slug. 

July  16.  Found  G8  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  about  the  same 
number  on  the  acre  lot.  The  number  seen  on  the  wing  is  on 
the  increase.  This,  to  me,  is  eyidence  that  these  beetles  have 
but  lately  emerged  from  the  ground,  and  are  intent  on  finding 
their  mates.     A  few  egg-patches  were  seen  on  the  leaves  to-day. 

Jvly  17.  Very  hot  and  dry.  The  vines  vfither  some  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Ninety  beetles  were  destroyed  on  lot  112, 
and  70  on  the  acre  lot.  Quite  a  number  of  lady-beetles  have 
been  noticed  on  the  vines;  also,  three  varieties  of  what  I  at 
first  took  for  squash-bugs,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  soldier- 
bugs,  with  their  long  harpoon  bills  thrust  into  a  fine  fat  slug, 
and  sometimes  also  into  the  perfect  beetles,  though  the  beetle 
was  sometimes  twice  as  large  as  the  "soldier."  But  it  was  of 
no  use  trying  to  get  away.  They  were  firmly  held,  and  some- 
times upon  the  end  of  the  harpoon  suspended  in  the  air.  This 
exhibition  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  "  soldier,"  was  really 

Note  1. — By  looking  over  the  journal  thus  far,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  from  the  25th  of  May,  to  the  fore  part  of  June,  the 
perfect  insect  abounded  on  the  vines.  It  was  my  aim  to  de- 
stroy these  entirely,  before  they  should  deposit  their  eggs. 
But  few  of  the  slugs  were  seen.  From  the  10th  of  June  to  the 
first  of  July,  the  vines  were  covered,  in  places,  with  the  slugs 
only,  with  here  and  there  a  perfect  insect.  From  about  the 
8th  of  July  to  the  12tb,  the  slugs  rapidly  decreased — that  is, 
they  came  on  from  day  to  day  in  rapidly  decreasing  numbers^ 
whilst  the  perfect  insect  continued  to  increase.  It  will  be  well 
to  note,  as  the  journal  progresses,  this  preponderance  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  one  or  the  other  stages  of  the  insect;  re- 
membering at  the  same  time,  that  all  of  either  kind,  were 
destroyed  from,  day  to  day  that  could  be  found. 

Note  2.— It  should  also  be  observed  that  on  lot  112,  con- 
taining less  than  one-sistb  of  an  acre,  planted  to  potatoes,  a 
much  larger  number  of  beetles  and  slugs  were  destroyed  from 
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day  to  day,  tlian  on  the  entire  acre  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  Could  this  be  in  consequence  of  the  difference  between 
the  times  of  planting?  It  waa  mainly  to  test  this  idea  that  the 
gardens  were  planted  at  different  limes.  Or  could  this  differ- 
ence in  point  of  numbers  be  owing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the 
fact  of  the  more  secluded  position  of  lot  112  from  cold  winds 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  and  a  more  sunny  aspect, 
than  the  larger  lot  ?  It  will  also  be  observed  that  after  the 
17th  of  July  tliese  numbers  were  largely  reversed. 

July  18.  I  find  the  insects  are  increasing  in  numbers,  not- 
withstanding all  my  diligence  in  destroying  them  from  day  to 
day.  The  mystery  of  this  was,  to-day,  in  part  disclosed. 
About  J0:30  A.  M.,  as  I  was  engaged  in  destroying  all  the 
beetles  I  could  find  on  the  vines  in  lot  112, 1  perceived,  all  at 
once,  large  numbers  of  beetles  alighting  around  me.  They 
«ame  in  a  direct  line  from  a  yard  about  40  rods  distant,  in 
which  all  the  potatoes  (an  early  variety)  had  been  harvested 
the  preceding  afternoon.  The  beetles,  with  which  these  vines 
had  been  largely  infested,  had  this  morning  taken  the  wing  in 
search  of  better  picking.  They  continued  to  come  until  I  had  de- 
stroyed over  fifty  of  them,  when  all  at  once  the  immigration 
ceased.  But  why  did  they  all  alight  in  my  little  patch  ?  Why 
did  not  some  of  them  alight  on  a  small  patch  belonging 
to  Mr.  Scott,  immediately  over  the  fence?  This  patch  had 
been  planted  about  two  weeks  after  mine  had  come  up;  and 
until  this  time,  and  for  some  time  later  in  the  season,  bad  re- 
mained free  from  the  beetles.  I  had  concluded  this  might  be 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  time  of  planting;  but  at  thin 
time  the  vines  were  good  and  fresh.  Why,  then,  should  they 
remain  free,  while  mine  were  so  badly  infested  ?  Was  it  owing 
to  difference  of  varieties  ?  Those  in  Mr.  Scott's  yard  were 
Shaker  Eussets.  Here,  then,  for  the  time  being,  the  question 
as  to  the  influence  of  different  varieties  or  of  difference  in  the 
time  of  planting,  or  both,  seemed  pretty  well  settled.  Bnt 
this  conclusion,  like  several  others  to  which  I  arrived  during 
the  progress  of  the  season  by  subsequent  events,  was  very 
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nearl;  set  mde  as  fuiile.  As,  for  instance:  X  had  noticed  that 
a  straj  bill  of  Shaker  Bnssets  that  happened  in  the  patch, 
had  entirely  escaped  the  ravages  of  these  insects,  and  had 
thence  concluded  this  was  on  account  of  the  pecnliat  Tariety. 
In  a  day  or  two  after  this,  that  identical  hill  wonld  be  well 
covered  by  them,  and  the  immediate  adjoining  hills  entirely 
free.  Ihea,  again,  on  noticing  that  the  insects  were  more 
abundant  on  some  thrifty  vines  in  a  particular  portion  of 
the  yard,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  this  was  on 
account  of  the  greater  luxuriance  of  the  Tines;  the  very  next 
day,  perhaps,  has  exhibited  them  by  the  dozen,  upon  some 
poor,  half  dried-up  hills  of  the  most  uninviting  appearance 
imaginable;  and  bo  on,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances.  Verily, 
these  potato e-beetles  are  queer  "bugs!" 

Jut}/  20.  Stni  cleat  and  very  dry.  On  lot  112, 112  beetles 
were  destroyed,  and  on  the  acre  lot,  225 !  These  were  the 
accumulations  of  two  days.  But  one  was  seen  on  the  wing. 
Several  hills  were  found  with  a  few  slugs  upon  them— the  first 
seen  for  some  time.  These  insects  are  evidently  getting  the 
start  of  me,  notwithstanding  all  my  diligence  in  destroying 
them. 

July  21.  Destroyed  55  on  lot  112,  and  312  on  the  acre  lot. 
Saw  five  on  the  wing.  The  beetles  taken  to-day  were  largely 
in  pairs.  Several  hills  were  found  infested  by  the  small  slugs. 
The  beetles  have  fairly  .got  the  advantage  of  ma  Their  eggs 
are  scattered  all  over  the  yard. 

Jvly  22.  8tiU  hot  and  dry;  vegetation  suffers  severely. 
Caught  35  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  213  on  the  acre  lot;  saw  two 
on  the  wing. 

July  23.  Cloudy;  wind  south  and  very  warm.  Caught  25 
beetles  on  lot  112,  and  205  on  the  acre  lot.  The  slugs  are  rap- 
idly on  the  increase.  The  beetles  are  stiU  largely  in  pairs,  I 
tried  strong  brine,  in  my  pan  yesterday.  It  was  not  so  deadly 
as  the  kerosene  and  water.  In  the  afternoon  of  to-day,  I  hoed 
among  the  vines  on  the  acre  lot  to  ascertain  whether  there 
23 
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were  any  beetles  emergiDg  from  the  ground,  as  it  is  quits  a 
mystery  where  they  all  corae  from,  as  they  appear  from  day  to 
day.  I  found  none  emerging  from  the  ground,  but  saw  as 
many  as  twenty  on  the  wing,  coming  in  from  other  yards,  and 
as  many  more  flying  from  one  part  of  the  yard  to  some  other 
part.  During  the  time  I  continued  my  work  this  afternoon,  I 
destroyed  136  beetles.  My  usual  time  of  going  through  my 
yards  for  the  destruction  of  these  inseets,  is  from  9  to  11  in 
the  forenoon;  and  althongh  I  go  through  the  vines  row  by 
row,  and  carefully  examine  every  hill  as  I  pass,  it  is  certain 
that  I  miss  many  of  the  insects  concealed  under  the  leaves,  or 
down  among  the  vines.  It  is  also  certain  that  large  numbers 
come  into  the  yard  daily  from  abroad,  so  that  I  have  the 
whole  neighborhood  to  contend  against.  Many  yards  within 
the  village  are  already  badly  eaten  over,  and  some,  of  early 
Tarieties,  have  been  harvested.  This  makes  emigration  neces- 
sary, to  obtain  fresh  food.  They  fly  most  between  10  A.  M., 
and  5  P.  M.  A  warm  sunny  day  suits  them  best,  with  wind 
steady  or  still.  In  going  over  some  neighboring  yards,  I  find 
that  beetles  have  commenced  upon  the  vines  of  late  planted 
potatoes. 

July  27.  I  gathered  50  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  210  on  the 
acre  lot.  Two-thirds  of  these  were  in  pairs.  The  dugs  are 
still  increasing. 

July  28.  Caught  40  on  lot  113,  and  100  on  the  acre  lot. 
Slags  not  so  numerous  as  yesterday,  which,  being  on  Monday, 
comprised  the  growth  and  accumulations  of  two  days.  The 
growth  of  the  slug,  after  leaving  the  egg,  is  astonishing.  It 
attains  to  one-fourth  its  entire  size  in  forty-eight  hours.  So 
that  if  you  destroy  every  living  specimen  to-day,  by  day  after 
to-morrow  your  vines  will  be  Hterally  covered  with  them. 

Jiiiy  29,  A  warm  rain  during  the  forenoon.  In  the  after- 
noon the  sun  came  out  fine  and  warm.  Gathered  126  beetles 
on  lot  112  and  192  on  the  acre  lot;  largely  in  paira  Saw  many 
on  the  wing. 
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J^y  30.  Warm  and  hazy.  Caught  113  on  lot  112,  and  162 
on  the  acre  lot. 

July  31,  Warm  and  clondy.  Caught  80  beetles  on  lot  112 
and  251  on  the  acre  lot.  The  altiga  still  increasing  in  numbers- 
Mr.  Phillips  informed  me  to-day,  that  in  Berrien  township 
eight  miles  west  of  Dowagiac,  the  American  Cantharis  beetle 
ia  in/eeticg  his  vines  very  much.  Several  other  farmers  have 
reported  them  as  in  their  yards.  I  also  hear  from  different 
parts  of  Berrien  county  that  the  striped,  or  "  new  potatos  bng," 
has  been  observed.  They  are  also  scattered  in  various  direc- 
tions through  the  western  and  northern  townships  of  Cass 
oounty,  and  b,  few  fields  are  badly  injured.  I  found  one  of  the 
Cantharis  on  my  vines  to-day,  and  having  my  curiosity  some- 
what excited,  I  commenced  a  more  critical  examination.  I  had 
been  informed  that  the  Cantharis  would  devour  the  Colorado 
beetle  whenever  they  came  in  contact.  During  my  search  this 
morning,  I  found  several  of  the  Cantharis,  hid  among  the  leaves 
under  the  lower  part  of  the  vine,  and  on  the  ground,  the  wing- 
oovers  of  two  of  the  striped  beetles.  It  may  be  that  bug  will 
eat  bug,  after  all.  Still  I  do  not  regard  this  as  positive  evi- 
dence, by  any  means. 

Aug.  1.  It  rained  hard  during  the  night  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  forenoon.  This  may  save  the  crop,  if  I  can  keep 
the  "bags"  offi  I  caught  110  on  lot  112,  and  'i27  on  the  acre 
lot.  More  than  two-thirds  of  these  were  found  in  pairs.  Many 
slugs  also  were  destroyed, 

August  3.  Destroyed  79  on  lot  112,  and  263  on  the  acre 
lot,  with  still  an  increased  number  of  slugs. 

August  4.  Caught  45  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  163  on  the 
acre  lot,  mostly  in  pairs,  and  four  times  that  number  of  slugs. 
I  commenced  to-day  to  teat  the  question  as  to  any  preference 
these  beetles  may  have,  for  one  variety  of  potatoes  over  an- 
other. I  went  through  the  field  where  the  Neshannocka  and 
Peach-blow  varieties  adjoin,  taking  two  rows  of  each  variety. 
I  found  12  beetles  on  the  Neshannoeks  and  2  on  the  Peach- 
blows. 
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August  5.  Caught  43  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  84  on  the  acre 
lot.  On  the  trial  rows,  4  were  destroyed  on  the  Neshannocka 
and  none  on  the  Peach-blone.  There  appears  to  be  quite  a 
decrease  of  beetles  for  the  last  two  days,  bat  a  steady  increase 
of  slugs. 

August  6.  Cool  nights  and  mornings.  Canght  24  beetles  on 
lot  112,  and  80  on  the  acre  lot.  The  experiment  rows  show,  6 
on  the  Neshannocks  and  3  on  the  Peach-blows.  The  decrease 
in  the  number  of  beetles  may  be  owing  to  the  coolness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  unevenesa  of  the  winds,  which  prevent  them 
from  flying  in  from  other  yards. 

August  8.  Canght  37  on  lot  112,  and  77  on  the  acre  lot,  and 
over  1000  slugs.  On  the  trial  rows,  seven  were  caught  on  the 
N^hannock  and  three  on  the  others.  The  slugs  on  these  rows 
are  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

August  11.  Caught  31  beetles  on  lot  112,and  71  on  the  aore 
lot.  On  the  lest  rows,  three  on  the  Neshannocks  and  one  on 
the  others. 

August  12.  Only  63  beetles  were  caught  on  the  acre  lot. 
The  cool  weather  hinders  them  from  immigrating  from  the 
neighboring  yards. 

August  15.  Caught  16  beetles  on  lot  1X2,  and  42  on  the  acre 
lot.    The  sings  still  increasing. 

August  18.  Canght  107  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  142  on  the 
acre  lot,  and  about  a  quart  of  slugs.  On  the  test  rows  19 
beetles  were  caught  on  the  ^Neshannocks,  and  foor  on  the  Peach- 
blows.  Slugs  in  the  same  proportion.  These  tests  seem  to 
establish  a  preference  of  the  beetle  for  the  Neshannock  variety. 
Indeed,  on  that  part  of  the  acre  lot  (abont  one-sixth  part),  I 
gather  more  beetles  and  slugs  day  by  day,  than  on  all  the  rest 
of  the  lot. 

August  19.  Caught  66  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  113  on  tiie 
aore  lot,  and  a  qaatt  of  slugs. 

August  21.  Caught  102  beetles  on  lot  112,  and  116  on  the 
acre  lot;  and  three  pints  of  slugs.  Spent  8  hours  in  going 
over  the  yards. 
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August  24.  My  man  reports  500  full-grown  beetles  destroyed 
on  both  Iota,  and  over  two  quarts  of  slugs.  He  spent  all  day  at 
them,  and  charged  $1.50  at  night.  In  a  walk  yesterday,  I  dis- 
covered along  the  side  of  the  railroad  track,  near  the  depot,  a 
plant  that  was  new  to  me,  of  the  night-ahade  family,  known  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina  as  horse  nettle  (Solanum  Carolinensis). 
This  was  well  eoTered  with  the  Culorado  beetle  and  its  sings. 
So  fat  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  this  is  the  only  plant 
beside  the  potato,  upon  which  the  Colorado  or  New  Potato 
bugs  will  voluntarily  feed.  In  their  wanderings  in  search  of 
food,  after  having  entirely  devoured  a  potato-patch,  there  will, 
sometimes  here  and  there  one,  be  fonnd  upon  the  tomato  or 
henbane,  or  upon  the  ground- cherry,  but  not  to  remain  there 
as  of  voluntary  choice. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  has  been  emulating  my 
example  in  his  endeavors  to  save  his  crop  of  potatoes  from  the 
devastation  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle,  gave  up  to-day 
whipL  He  says  it's  of  no  nse  fighting  potato  bugs;  that  they 
increase  faster  than  he  can  kill  them;  that  on  Friday  he  caught 
250  beetles  and  as  manyalaga  on  his  email  patch;  on  Satur- 
day 500,  and  this  morning  (Monday)  tbey  had  multiplied 
into  thousands,  and  he  told  them  to  "  go  it,"  and  he  would  let 
them;  that  they  couldn't  do  much  hurt  anyhow. 

August  29.  "We  caught  300  beetles  on  both  lots,  and  a  peck 
of  slugs. 

Seplembei-  9.  It  has  been  rainy  and  cold,  more  or  leas, 
during  the  week  past  The  slogs  have  not  increased  much. 
The  beetles  begin  to  preponderate  again.  I  perceive  that  these 
beetles  prefer  vines  of  not  the  most  luxuriant  growth.  I  per- 
ceived several  beetles  on  the  ground-cherry  [Pkysalis  viscosa) 
to-day.  They  take  to  it  from  necessity,  not  from  choice.  The 
weather  has  not  been  favorable  for  flight.  They  have  been 
compelled  to  crawl  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  fresh  food. 
Hundreds  of  them  may  be  seen  daily,  on  the  sidewalks,  in 
the  public  highways,  and  upon  the  fences,  wandering  in  all 
directions,  in  search  of  food. 
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SefAemher  14.  On  my  return  to-day  from  a  few  days'  ab- 
sence, I  sent  my  man  into  the  acre  lot  of  potatoes  to  look  after 
the  beetles.  In  about  two  honrs  he  reported  over  1,000  beeUes, 
and  a  very  few  slugs  destroyed  on  the  two  outside  rows  around 
the  field.  The  beetles  seem  to  have  colleoted  on  the  rows 
nearest  the  fence  for  protection  from  the  cold  of  the  past  few 
days.  The  other  portions  of  the  field  were  almost  entirely  free 
from  them.  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction,  at  having 
thus  finally  triumphed  over  these  ravenous  insects.  My  potatoB 
vines  were  almost  entirely  free  from  any  appearance  of  devas- 
tation, and  the  crop  fast  maturing  for  harvest,  while  those  of 
my  neighbors  were  mostly  ruined.  "Now,  Mr.  Whitlock,"  said 
I,  "let  us  go  into  lot  112,  it  is  but  a  small  patch,  and  juat  whip 
around  the  outside  rows,  and  our  triumph  will  be  complete. 
We  shall  have  no  more  trouble  with  them  this  season."  But 
what  was  my  utter  astonishment  on  going  into  the  lot,  to  see, 
on  the  three  rows  nest  to  Mr.  Scott's  patch,  thousands  upon 
thousands,  and  ten  times  ten  thousand  of  thousands  of  these 
beetles,  covering  every  leaf  and  stalk  remaining  upon  these 
rows;  slowly,  steadily,  but  perceptibly  moving  forward  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  rows,  devouring  as  they  move,  and  leaving 
naked  desolation  behind  them.  They  had  made  a  general  im- 
migration during  my  absence,  from  the  patch  of  Mr.  Scott,  and 
another  patch  adjoining  his,  which,  although  comparatively  so 
free  from  ravage  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  season, — owing  as  1 
had  concluded,  to  a  later  planting,  or  difi'erence  in  variety, — 
had  later  in  the  season  been  entirely  devastated  by  them,  and 
the  crop  ruined.  For  this  reason  they  had  crawled  through 
the  fence  and  made  a  general  onset  npon  the  vines  in  my  yard. 
I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  spend  time  over 
them.  I  was  completely  "  out-Jlanked."  My  only  consolation 
was,  that  owing  to  the  near  maturity  of  the  crop,  they  could 
work  me  no  further  damage,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  frosts 
would  in  a  few  days  at  most,  stew  them  and  the  vines  up  to- 
gether. So  we  concluded  to  leave  them  to  their  feasting  and 
their  fate,  with  the  understanding   that  I  was  to  have   the 
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privilege  of  using  them  for  experimental  purposes  daring  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

Septfrnber  16.  Clear  and  cold  all  day.  Tried  an  experiment 
with  boiling  hot  water,  sprinkled  from  &  water  in  g-pot,  upon  a 
hill  of  potatoe  vines,  covered  by  over  300  beetles.  They  dropped 
instantly,  at  the  touch  of  the  water.  But  the  shower  was  con- 
tinued upon  them  until  the  vines  wilted  as  from  the  effect  of  a 
severe  frost.  ■The  vines  were  then  lifted;  the  beeUes  were 
found  lying  on  their  backs,  the  ground  literally  covered,  but 
all,  except  about  twenty,  "  alive  and  kicking." 

Sfplember  n.  Trosfc  this  morning;  bat  not  sufficiently  se- 
vere to  kill  the  potatoe  vines,  or  to  have  any  sensible  effect 
upon  the  beetles. 

September  18.  Frost  again  this  morning;  but  the  beetles  are 
still  alive  and  in  full  action  in  lot  112.  Toward  evening  I 
brushed  off  the  beetles  from  several  bills  of  the  vines,  and 
turning  the  vines  away  from  them,  left  them  exposed  upon 
the  naked  ground,  in  order  to  test  their  power  to  endure  the 
cold. 

September  19.  Frost  again  this  morning.  The  ground 
slightly  frozen.  The  beetles  are  still  alive,  and  slowly  crawling 
back  to  the  vines.  The  warm  rays  of  the  sun  revives  them 
rapidly.  They  have  advanced  on  lot  112  two  rows  within  the 
past  five  days.  Not  a  leaf  is  left  behind  them.  There  is  not  a 
live  slug  anywhere  to  be  seen.  They  all  disappeared  on  the 
approach  of  cold  weather.  Where  they  all  went  to  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  saw  several  of  them  in  the  act  of  burrowing  in  the 
ground.  On  searching,  however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  of  them.  They  may  have  penetrated  to  a  considerable 
depth,  to  escape  the  effects  of  frost  or  other  exposure. 

October  6.  My  man  reported  to-day,  that  on  making  an  ex- 
cavation for  the  carcass  of  a  cow,  on  the  premises  of  one  of  my 
tenants,  he  discovered  at  the  depth  of  four  and  five  feet,  a 
dozen  or  more  beetles  in  a  partially  dormant  state.  On  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  they  became  lively  and  active. 
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Octdier  23.  The  ground  was  frozen  at  leaat  an  inch  ia  depth 
this  morning;  yet  numbers  of  beetles  were  found,  still  alive, 
where  my  man  wag  digging  potatoes.  He  said  he  found  many 
beetles  in  the  hills  among  the  potatoes. 

November  17.  In  taking  up  some  fence  posts  on  lot  112,  we 
found  many  beetles  burrowed  down  the  aides  of  the  posts,  to 
the  depth  of  one  and  two  feet.  They  were  aliye  and  able  to 
crawl  around,  seeking  shelter  from  the  cold. 

December  30.  Mr.  Phillips,  from  Berrien  township,  was  at 
my  house  to-day.  He  informs  me  that  daring  the  month  of 
October  he  gathered  from  lot  112,  thirty-one  beetles.  These 
he  buried  in  an  old  paint  keg,  and  left  them  at  the  comer  of 
his  house,  exposed  to  the  drippings  from  the  roof.  They  re- 
mained there  during  the  extreme  cold  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
month,  (December,)  when  the  thermometer  sunk  to  eight  de- 
grees below  zero.  He  then  exposed  the  keg  to  ninety  degrees 
of  heat,  until  the  frost  was  entirely  out  of  it;  then  on  searching 
for  hia  beetles,  he  fonnd  thirty  ol  them  alive  and  active  !  Not 
having  their  appropriate  food  for  them,  he  kept  them  alive  on 
cabbage-leaves  for  over  two  weeks;  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
eat  much.  My  opinion  is,  they  did  not  eat  at  all,  or  if  they 
did,  not  enough  to  have  kept  them  from  starving  to  death  in 
due  time.  The  experiment  is  valuable  as  testing  the  amount 
of  endurance  of  these  insects. 

From  the  preceding  notes  and  obaervationa,  the  farming 
community  may  learn  something  concerning  the  character  of 
the  enemy  approaching  them,  and  the  amount  of  danger  to  be 
apprehended. 

JUSTUS  GAGE. 

Dr.  Henry  Shimer,  in  an  article  in  the  American  Naluralvtl, 
considers  some  of  the  causes  why  the  Colorado  potatoe  beetle 
was  less  numerous  in  Illinois  during  the  season  of  1868,  than  in 
the  previous  year.  The  first  is  the  unusually  mild  weather 
during  the  autumn  of  1867,  which  he  thinks  induced  the  puptc 
of  the  last  brood  of  the  beetle  to  mature  and  come  to  the  snr- 
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fiioe,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  ground  over  winter;  the  lack 
of  food  in  the  fall,  together  with  the  cold,  open  winter  follow- 
ing, destroying  great  numbers.  Another  cause  which  he  thinks 
contributed  to  their  destruction,  was  the  very  hot  and  dry 
weather  of  July  and  August.  He  thioks  the  delicate  pupas, 
"  exposed  to  the  dry,  burning  dust,"  could  not  live.  He  eup- 
posea  they  go  into  the  ground  to  pass  through  their  trans- 
formations, because  they  are  there  protected  from  the  "hot, 
dry  atmosphere  of  summer,  and  the  cold  frosts  of  winter;"  but 
thia  time  the  ground  failed  to  give  them  the  proper  shelter, 
and  they  perished.  He  says  he  has  often  noticed  that  the 
pupie  of  various  insects  perish  from  eapoaure  to  too  much 
evaporation. 
24 
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THE  HEREFORD  BREED  OF  CATTLE: 


ITS   HISTORY   AND   CHARACTERISTICS. 


Among  the  Tarious  breeds  of  cattle  which  are  held  in  high 
estimation  at  the  present  day,  none  have  had  a  longer  career 
at  fame  than  the  Hereford,  It  takes  its  name  from  the  county 
of  Hereford,  in  England.  In  the  adopted  classification  of 
British  cattle,  it  belongs  to  the  Middle-Horns,  which  are  admit- 
ted to  be  of  untraceable  antiquity.  Whether  they  were 
brought  to  the  "  Islands  of  the  Northern  Sea,"  by  some  of  the 
ra^es  of  men  which  settled  there  before  the  historic  period,  or 
whether  the  early  inhabitants  found  them  there  in  a  state  of 
natural  liberty,  are  questions  that  cannot  be  answered.  How 
long  the  Herefords  have  possessed  the  pecnliar  traits  or  fea- 
tures which  now  characterise  them  as  a  breed,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  There  is  evidence  that  they  were  called  by  their  pres- 
ent name  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  authori- 
ties of  those  days  are  silent  as  to  the  color  and  other  special 
points  of  the  stock. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  breed  has  undergone 
considerable  change  since  the  time  of  the  earliest  notices  of  it 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  color 
has  been  changed.  People  who  lived  to  within  a  late  period, 
stated  that  they  had  seen  persons  who  remembered  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  popular  white  face;  but  as  to  the  way 
in  -which  it  came,  accounts  do  not  entirely  agree.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  color  is  not  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  persistent  ^characteristics  of  animals;  and  hence  it  is 
by  no  means  necesaarj  to  suppose  that  changes  of  color  in  the 
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Herefords  were  the  result  of  the  introd action  of  alien  blood. 
Even  among  wild  animals,  color  is  not  absolutely  invariable. 
Tlie  Bison  and  the  Muak  os  are  the  only  representatives  of  the 
Ox  Tribe  belonging,  naturally,  to  America.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  persona  who  are  familiar  with  the  former,  aa  he  appears  on 
our  western  plains,  that  though  the  mass  of  them  are  black,  or 
brownish-black,  white  ones  are  sometimes  seen.  If  these  white 
animals  breed,  as  thej  probably  do,  the  general  tendencies  of 
the  race  are  toward  the  opposite  color,  so  that  any  individual 
peculiarities  which  appear,  are  soon  lost.  If  the  animals  were 
under  man's  control,  so  that  males  and  females  possessing  the 
rare  color  could  be  placed  by  themselves,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  the  course  of  several  generations  a  white  vari- 
ety or  breed  might  be  produced.  We  know  that  white  deer 
are  sometimes  found,  and  that  among  the  smaller  animals.^as 
squirrels,  mice,  &c.,  and  also  in  birds,  as  crows,  blackbirds, 
robins,  itc,  this  color  appears.  Among  the  wild  cattle  con- 
fined in  parks  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  are  generally 
white,  there  are  sometimes  produced  spotted  and  even  black 
calves,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  live  long.  Among  the 
Highland  cattle  of  Scotland,  whose  prevailing  color  is  black, 
there  are  now  and  then  white  ones. 

From  what  is  called  albinage,  full-blood  African  men  and 
women  are  sometimes  perfectly  white.  "Whether  some  of  the 
changes  above  referred  to  are  due  to  this  principle  or  not,  we 
have  examples  both  in  the  hnman  family  and  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, showing  that  the  peculiarities  may  be  pei'petuated  by 
uniting  individuals  of  similar  traits  and  tendencies.  In  lite 
manner  certain  colors  or  markings  in  the  Hereford  and  other 
breeds  of  cattle  may  have  been,  in  a  degree,  fised  or  estab- 
lished. We  know  that  in  a  state  of  domestication,  the  tendency 
of  animals  to  vary  in  color  is  much  stronger  than  in  a  wild 
state.  Wild  birds,  as  turkeys  and  ducks,  when  bred  for  gen- 
erations as  tamed  poultry,  frequently  assume  colors  varying 
greatly  from  the  original  ones;  and  it  has^een  demonstrated 
that  by  selecting  specimens  of  any  particular  color,  and  breed- 
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iDg  from  them,  and  thus  coutinniitg  to  select  and  breed  from  tlie 
progeny,  the  desked  color  may  be  increased. 

It  has  already  been  remarl^ed  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  was  the  original  color  of  the  Hereford  cattle.  The  first 
eystematic  attempt  to  improve  them,  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  was  made  by  Benjamin  Tomkins,  of  Wellington,  near 
Hereford,  who,  in  the  year  1760,  purchased  two  cows  as  the 
foundation  of  his  herd,  which  became  widely  celebrated  for 
many  years,  and  to  which  nearly  all  the  best  Herefords  of  the 
present  day  are  more  or  less  related,  Mr.  Tomtins  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Robert  Batewell,  who,  even  at  the  early  period 
mentioned,  had  become  noted  as  a  breeder  of  domestic  ani- 
mals; and  it  has  been  said  that  the  Hereford  cattle-breeder 
took  lessons  from  the  great  improver  of  the  Long-horns,  which 
were  serviceable  to  him  at  the  commencement  of  business.  At 
any  rate,  the  first  selections  of  stock  by  these  eminent  breeders, 
appear  to  have  been  made  on  a  similar  principle.  Bakowell 
selected  his  first  females — a  couple  of  heifers — from  a  stock 
which  first  attracted  attention  from  its  tendency  to  fatten,  and 
Tomkins,  according  to  the  current  belief  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  lived,  purchased  his  first  two  cows  from  a  mechanic, 
in  whose  hands  they  had  been  much  admired  on  account  of 
their  flesh-forming  propensities.  Mr.  Ejton,  the  founder  of  the 
Hereford  Herd-Book,  was  informed  by  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Tom- 
kins, that  one  of  the  cows  was  a  gray,  and  the  other  a  dark  red, 
with  a  spotted  face;  that  he  called  the  former  Pigeon,  and  the 
latter  Mottle.  Mr.  Eyton  thought  that  these  two  cows  and 
their  progeny  were  for  a  while  crossed  with  the  best  selected 
herds  in  the  neighborhood,  but  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
Mr.  Tomkins's  life  he  used  none  but  bulls  bred  by  himself,  and 
did  not  cross  with  any  other  stocks.  He  appears  to  have  kept 
up  a  distinction  in  the  descendants  of  the  two  cows  mentioned 
—the  Pigeon  branch  and  the  Mottle  branch  being  frequently 
referred  to. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  colors  possessed  by  these 
branches  or  families  of  Herefords  have  always  belonged  to  the 
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breed  as  far  back  as  it  can  be  traced,  Of  late  years  Bome  con- 
troversy has  arisen  as  to  which  is  the  oldest  color,  but  without 
much  progress  towards  a  settlement  of  the  question.  Some  of 
the  cattle  of  Wales  were  spoken  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  as  "white,  with  red  ears."  Herefordshire  adjoins 
Wales,  and  some  persons  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  in  the 
gray  and  lighter  colors  of  the  Hereford  cattle,  are  to  be  traced 
an  affinity  with  the  Welsh  breed  mentioned,  wbieh,  according 
to  the  authorities  who  speak  of  it,  was  held  in  high  estimation. 
The  late  Eev.  J.  R  Smythies,  of  Lynch  Court,  Herefordshire, 
for  forty  years  an  exteasive  and  noted  breeder  of  these  cattle, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Mark-Lane  Express,  said:  "The 
grays  are  considered  the  oldest  breed; "  and  Mr.  E.  F,  Welles, 
in  a  published  letter  on  "  The  Color,  Form,  and  Breeding  of 
Hereford  cattle,"  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Tomkins's  herd  and  ite 
management,  remarks  that  Mr.  T.  "  was  a  disregarder "  of 
color,  "but  if  he  had  a  preference,  it  was,  perhaps,  to  the 
gray,  a  color  he  began  with  and  esteemed  to  the  last" 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Eyton  commenced 
the  Herd-Book  of  Hereford  Cattle,  in  1846,  it  was  thought  im- 
portant to  recognize  four  colors  as  legitimately  belonging  to 
the  breed.  Hence  in  recording  the  pedigrees,  he  inserted  the 
letters  "M.F."  for  mottle-faced;  "W.F." for  white-faced;  "G." 
for  gray;  "L.  Q."  for  light-gray.  Colored  portraits  of  bulls, 
drawn  and  engra'ved  on  stone  by  Mr,  Welles,  representing 
these  four  colors,  are  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Herd- 
Book.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  so-called  gray 
color  ia  not  just  like  what  is  called  roan,  in  Short-horns. 
Mr.  Duokham,  who  has  edited  the  Herd-Book  since  the 
second  Yulume,  in  his  lecture  on  the  Hereford  breed  of  cattle, 
before  the  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Ciren- 
cester, thus  describes  the  grays,  or  dark-gr&ya,  as  they  arc 
called  in  contradistinction  to  the  light-grays:  "They  were  so 
called  from  the  white  stripe  which  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  back,  and  also  from  the  parts  usually  now  white  on  the 
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diflferent  parts  of  the  body  being  thickly  interepereed  witli 
Bma!]  red  spots."  Some  of  the  light-grays  ha-ve  a  more  intimate 
intermingling  of  light-red  and  white  on  the  sides  of  their  bodies, 
producing  a  rich  color,  not  unlike  a  strawberry-roan.  There 
is  evidently  a.  tendency  in  these  light-grajs  to  run  to  a  still 
lighter  color  in  the  progeny — reverting,  perhaps,  to  the  old 
"Welsh  stock  before  alluded  to.  The  Mark-Lane  Express  je^ 
porter  of  the  Birmingham  fat-stock  show  of  1857,  said:  "Ib 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  white  Hereford  ?  There  was  one  en- 
tered and  shown  as  such,"  &c.  Mr.  Duckham  answered  the 
query  through  the  same  paper,  in  the  affirmative.  Subse- 
quently the  writer  of  this  article  saw  at  the  eihibition  of  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Chester,  a  white  Hereford  cow, 
shown  by  Thomas  Taylor.  She  was  a  handsome  cow,  with  all 
the  Hereford  characteristics  of  shape  and  handling.  Beauty, 
the  dam  of  the  bulls  Conservative  and  Young  Brockswood, 
478  and  486  of  the  Herd-Book,  is  described  as  white.  Yet  she 
was  a  prize-winner,  and  when  fourteen  years  old,  had  been  the 
mother  of  fourteen  calves,  several  of  which  were  very  fine. 
Conservative  was  red  with  a  white  face,  and  Xoung  Erockswood 
was  a  light-gray.  His  portrait  is  given  as  the  representative  of 
that  family,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Hord-Book.  But  of  iate 
years  the  prevailing  tasie  among  the  Hereford  breeders  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  red  with  white  fttce  color,  and  the  result  ie 
that  the  other  colors  have  been  constantly  diminishing. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Tomkins's  herd  for  a  long  time  maintained 
its  ascendency  as  the  chief  nucleus  for  the  dissemination  of 
blood  with  which  to  improve  other  herds.  H.  H.  Dison,  in  a 
prize  essay  on  Hereford  cattle,  lately  published  in  the  Journal 
ol  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  relates  a  conversation  which 
he  had  with  the  late  John  Monkhouae,  a  well-known  breeder  of 
Herefords,  that  indicates  something  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  Tomkins  stock  was  once  held.  Mr.  Monkhouse 
stated  that  when,  in  1809,  he  was  about  to  commence  business, 
and  was  looking  around  for  materials  to  form  the  basis  of  & 
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herd,  be  thought  it  might  be  expedient  to  purchase  Bome  of  the 
Tomkins  stock,  and  therefore  called  on  Mr.  T.  to  ascertain  on 
what  terms  animals  conld  be  obtained.  "  He  asked,"  said  Mr. 
Monkhouse,  "  a  hundred  guineas  (not  ponnda)  for  an  in-calf 
heifer  to  calve  at  ChrietmaB."  The  price  seeme  to  have  taken 
the  young  farmer  so  much  aback  that  he  deferred  the  purchase 
of  any  of  Mr.  Tomkine's  stock. 

Other  portions  of  Mr.  Monkhouse's  remarks,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Dixon,  show  that  the  Hereford  breeders  of  sixty  years  ago  were 
inclined  to  propagate  their  stock  somewhat  in  families,  ac- 
cording to  the  colors  that  have  been  mentioned.  Mr.  M.  said 
he  found  Tomkins,  Price  and  Smythies  "  the  ^eat  mottle-faced 
men;"  that  Tully  and  Knight  "had  the  best  light-grays;"  and 
that  Walker,  Hewer,  Yeomans,  and  Weyman  "  were  the  most 
□ot«d  for  the  white-faces."  Notwithstanding  the  remark  in 
reference  to  Mr,  Tomkins's  herd  being  noted  for  the  mottle- 
faces,  and  other  statements  indicating  the  partiality  of  that 
gentleman  for  the  grays,  Mr.  Ejton,  in  his  account  of  Mr. 
Tomkins's  herd,  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  oiE  the  Herd 
Book,  says  the  bull  often  referred  to  as  the  "  Silver  Bull,"  Mr. 
Tomkins  "  always  considered  as  the  first  great  improver  of  his 
Btook,"  and  that  "  he  was  a  red  bull  with  a  white  face,  and 
with  a  little  white  on  his  back." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  the 
death  of  the  pioneer  improver  of  Herefords,  but  the  sale  of  his 
herd  took  place  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1819,  which  Mr. 
Eyton  states  was  soon  after  Mr.  Tomkins's  death.  His  career 
as  a  breeder  must  therefore  have  extended  through  a  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years.  At  the  sale,  fifty-two  head  of  cattle, 
including  one  bullock,  six  two-year-old  steers,  ten  yearling 
steers,  six  steer  calves,  and  three  heifer  calves,  brought  an 
average  of  £89  17s.  6d.  each.  A  two-year-old  bull  was  sold  to 
Lord  Talbot  for  ^£588;  three  other  bulla  brought  £147.  £162 
15s.,  and  £173  5s.  each.  Six  cows  brought  from  jE210  to  £273 
each. 
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Before  the  death  of  Tomkins,  not  a  few  other  men  had  taken 
ap  the  breeding  of  Herefords  professionally,  and  aided  in  ex- 
tending their  fame.  Next  to  Tomkins  in  point  of  time,  appears 
to  have  been  Tally  of  Huntington,  who  worked  chiefly  with  the 
grays,  and  with  such  success  that  his  stock,  under  the  name  of 
"  the  Htmtington  breed,"  became  celebrated.  Tully  of  Clirow 
was  noted  both  as  a  breeder  and  grazier.  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  the  eminent  pomologist — well-known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  for  his  valuable  labors  in  the  origination  of  new 
varieties  of  fraits,  and  for  bis  writings  on  that  subject — was  a 
distinguished  breeder  of  Herefords,  his  fancy  also  inclining  to 
the  grays. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  John  Walker,  of  Burton,  near 
Worcester,  John  Price,  of  Upton-upon-Sevem,  Worcestershire, 
and  the  Eev.  J.  R.  Smythies,  of  Lynch  Court,  near  Hereford, 
were  prominent  breeders.  There  were  other  breeders  of  less 
note.  The  formation  of  the  Smithfield  Club— first  called  "  The 
Smifchfield  Cattle  and  Sheep  Society" — in  the  year  1798,  no 
doubt  greatly  aided  in  bringing  the  Herefords  conspicuously 
before  the  public,  and  in  making  them  known  not  only  through- 
out Britain,  but  also  ou  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America. 
The  object  of  this  association  was  to  encourage  the  economical 
production  of  good  meat.  Its  early  exhibitions  brought  to- 
gether the  best  specimens  of  the  leading  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  kingdom.  There  can-be  no  question  that,  at  this 
period,  the  Herefords  stood  clearly  above  any  other  breed  of 
cattle  for  fattening  properties  and  quality  of  beef  combined. 
At  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Club  in  1799,  Mr.  Westcar  took 
the  first  prize  with  a  Hereford  ox,  which  the  History  of  the 
Club  states  was  sold  for  a  hundred  guineas;  also  that  he  was 
8  feet  11  inches  long,  6  feet  7  inches  high,  and  10  feet  4  inches 
round  the  girth.  It  appears  that  this  ox  was  bred  by  Tally 
of  Huntington.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  Hereford  ox,  exhibited 
at  the  same  time  by  Mr,  Grace,  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  7  feet 
high,  and  measured  in  girth  12  feet  4  inches.  The  record  does 
25 
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not  give  the  names  of  all  the  prize-takers  at  this  exhibition,  but 
it  states  that  besides  Mr.  Westenr,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr. 
Edmonds,  and  Mr.  John  Ellman  were  "  winners,"  the  last 
named  f(entleajan  "  for  the  beat  os  fattened  with  grass  and  hay 
only,  in  the  shortest  time  from  the  yoke."  Mr.  Duckham,  in 
hia  lecture  before  alluded  to,  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
awards  on  this  occasion,  that  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Mr.  EUman  were  both  breeders  of  Herefords,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  three  out  of  the  four  winnings  mentioned  were  with 
Herefords, 

The  records  of  the  Clnb  state  that  in  1800  the  cattle  prizes 
were  won  by  Herefords,  Susses,  and  Long-horns,  The  records 
of  the  shows  of  1801,  %  %  '4,  '5,  and  '6  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Gibbs,  in  his  History  of  the  Club,  to  be  incomplete,  and  it  is 
therefore  impracticable  to  tell  how  the  awards  were  made. 
There  is  some  probability,  however,  that  the  first  prizes  for 
oxen  during  these  years  were  for  Herefords,  as  it  has  been 
stated  that  Mr.  Westcar,  who  took  the  first  prizes  in  1799,  also 
took  the  first  prize  with  a  Hereford  steer  or  ox  for  twenty  years 
in  succession.  On  this  point  Mr.  Duckham  quotes  the  follow- 
ing from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Arnsby,  in  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger, 
May,  1857:  "Mr.  Westcar  took  the  first  prize  with  a  Hereford 
ox  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  at  the  London  Cattle  Show, 
which  was  open  to  all  kinds  of  cattle  against  Mr.  Westcar." 
It  should  be  stated,  howeTCT,  that  the  rules  of  the  Club  were 
not  always  the  same.  Prom  its  formation  to  1807,  inclnsive, 
all  breeds  competed  together.  From  1807  to  1815,  inclusive,, 
separate  prizes  for  fat  oxen  or  steers  were  offered  for  Here- 
fords, Long-horns,  Short-horns,  Sussex  or  Kent,  Devons,  and 
Mixed  Breeds,  with  an  additional  prize  "  for  the  best  ox  or  steer 
in  these  classes."  It  was  provided  that  "  the  animals  exhibited 
for  the  above  premiums  must  have  worked  at  least  two  years 
ending  the  1st  of  January,  1807,  and  must  not  have  been  put 
to  fatten  previous  to  that  day.  No  cake  must  have  been  given 
previoQB  to  the  lith  of  April,  and  the  whole  of  the  food  con- 
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snmed  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  30th  of  November  must 
be  certified,  under  the  attestation  of  two  respectable  witnesses." 

In  the  minntea  respecting  the  exhibition  of  this  year  (1807), 
it  is  stated  that  "  there  were  no  exhibitors  for  the  Long-horn, 
ahort-horn,  and  Susses  prizes,"  and  that  "  the  prize  in  the 
class  for  Devons  was  not  adjui^ed,  for  want  of  snfScient  merit." 
This,  of  course,  would  leave  only  the  Herefords  and  "  Mixed 
Breeds"  in  competition,  so  that  the  probabilities  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Herefords  for  the  extra  prize.  In  1808,  it  is  said: 
"  Again,  this  year,  there  was  no  exhibitor  for  the  Long-homed 
prize;"  and  that  "the  only  exhibitor  for  the  Short-homed  prize 
was  disqualified."  In  1809  it  is  said  '  For  the  Short-horn  and 
Sussex  prizes  there  were  no  exhibitors  In  1810  it  was  re- 
solved: "That  the  conditions  respecting  Long-homed  and 
Shoi-t-homed  oxen  having  been  worked,  be  dispensed  with." 
The  rule  appears  to  have  been  continued  in  regard  to  other 
breeds,  and  it  was  specified  in  1811,  that "  Hereford,  Sussex,  and 
Devon  oxen  or  steers  be  shown  in  pairs,  or  yokes,  of  the  same 
age;"  but  when  the  exhibition  came,  it  appears  "there  were  no 
exhibitors  for  the  prizes  for  yokes  or  pairs  of  oxen  in  the 
Hereford  or  Devon  classes,"  In  regard  to  the  exhibition  of 
1812,  some  minutes  are  made  respecting  the  color  and  mark- 
ings of  animals  shown;  as  that  there  was  a  Hereford  "with 
a  red  ring  round  his  eye,"  and  a  "  smooth-coated  Hereford." 
From  which  it  would  be  inferred  that  Herefords  at  that  day 
had  generally  white  round  the  eye,  and  that  they  were  chiefly 
full  or  rough-coated.  It  is  also  mentioned  that  a  "  red  frosty- 
faced  Sussex  "  was  exhibited,  and  a  "  red  and  white  Devon," — 
facts  which  are  worthy  of  note  in  reference  to  the  tendency  of 
breeds  and  races  to  vary  in  color,  as  before  alluded  to  in  this 
essay. 

After  1815  to  1852,  the  classification  of  cattle  according  to 
breed  was  discontinued,  and  they  competed  together  under 
the  same  regulations  that  existed  previous  to  1807.  Mr.  Gibbs, 
in  his  History  of  the  Club,  submita  a  tabular  statement,  showing 
the  number  of  prizes  and  amount  of  money  won  by  each  breed 
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of  cattle  during  the  period  that  all  breeds  competed  together. 
The  records  from  1799  to  1807  beiug  incomplete,  they  are 
omitted  in  all  breeds.  If  they  could  have  been  properly  in- 
cluded, there  ia  no  doubt  they  would  have  rendered  the  final 
reaulta  more  in  favor  of  the  Herefords.  Aa  they  now  stand, 
however,  they  show  that  in  the  classes  of  oxen  and  steers,  the 
Herefords  were  awarded  185  prizes,  amounting  to  £2,758  23.; 
the  Short-horns  82,  £1,399  5s.;  the  Devons  44,  £622  lOs.;  the 
Scotch  43,  £500  15s.;  the  Sussex  9,  £178  10a.;  cross-breeds  8, 
£108  5s.  In  the  classes  of  cows  and  heifers,  the  Herefords 
took  22  prizes  of  the  value  of  £231;  the  Short-horns  92, 
^1,132  15s;  the  Devons  4,  £40  lOa.;  the  Scotch  none;  the 
Sussex  3,  £36;  the  Long-homs  6,  £03  18s.;  crosa-breeds  6, 
£101  IDs.  In  the  aggregate  the  Herefords  took  207  prizes  of 
the  value  of  £2,989  2s,;  the  Short-horns,  174,  £2,532;  the 
Devons  48,  £663;  the  Scotch  43,  £500  15s.;  the  Susses  12, 
£214  10s.;  the  Long-horna  10,  £153  3s.;  the  cross-breeds  14, 
£209  15s. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  oxen  and  steers,  the  prizes  taken 
by  the  Herefords  are  only  five  less  in  number  than  those  taken 
by  all  other  breeds  and  cross-breeds  combined.  Were  the 
records  complete,  they  would  probably  show  the  prizes  to 
Herefords  in  these  classes,  in  excess  of  all  other  breeds.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Short-horn  cows  were  much  more  suc- 
cessful in  winning  prizes  than  Hereford  cows.  Mr.  Gibbs 
remarks,  in  relation  to  this,  that  "the  Short-horns  owed  the 
fact  of  their  approaching  the  Herefords  in  total  amount  of 
winning,  to  the  success  of  the  Short-horn  cows."  Mr,  Duck- 
ham  explains  the  result  on  the  ground  of  the  effort  of  the  Here- 
ford breeders  having  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  production  of 
the  best  steers  and  oxen.    He  says : 

"  The  soil  of  the  county  of  Hereford  being  neither  applicable 
for  dairy  or  feeding  purposes,  those  who  havo  cultivated  it  for 
ages  have  made  it  their  study  to  breed  steers  and  oxen,  which 
should,  by  their  superior  quality  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  com- 
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maud  the  attention  of  the  distant  graj;ier.  The  saccess  with 
which  they  haye  done  this  has  been  shown,  and  the  demand 
which  continues  to  exist,  proves  that  there  is  no  falling  off  in 
the  superiority  for  the  grazier's  purposes.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
finer  sight  for  the  admirer  of  cattle  than  appears  at  the  annual 
October  fair  at  Hereford.  On  those  days  several  thousands  of 
steers  pass  from  their  breeders  to  the  graziers  who  occupy  the 
fertile  pastures  of  Bucks,  Northampton,  Kent,  Esses,  &e.,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  their  original  color  and  distinctive 
marks  in  days  of  yore,  their  present  uniform  appearance  cannot 
fail  to  impress  those  who  attend  that  fair  for  the  first  time,  with 
a  degree  of  surprise  and  admiration,— line  after  line  of  them, 
as  they  appear  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  all  displaying  a  simi- 
larity of  character,  and  at  once  claiming  each  other  as  one 
family." 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  advanced  position,  as 
beef  cattle,  which  the  Hereforda  for  many  years  occupied,  com- 
pared with  other  bi-eeds.  The  old  breeders  frequently  gave 
challenges  to  show  a  certain  number  of  cattle  against  an  equal 
number  of  any  other  breed.  Thus,  Mr.  Eyton  mentions  that 
"  So  confident  does  Mr.  Tomkine  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
superiority  of  his  stock,  that  he  once  drove  twenty  cows  to 
Hereford,  on  the  day  of  the  agricultural  show,  and  offered  a 
hundred  guineas  to  any  one  who  would  show  an  equal  number 
superior  to  them;  the  offer,  however,  was  not  accepted," 

At  first  the  Long-horns  were  considered  the  special  rivals  of 
the  Herefords;  more  especially  the  family  oE  Long-horns  that 
had  constituted  the  stock  of  Bakewell  and  his  associates  and 
followers.  Mr.  E.  F.  Welles,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eyton  {appended 
to  the  first  volutue  of  the  Herd-Book),  states  that  the  late 
John  Price,  in  the  year  1812,  gave  a  challenge  to  show  twenfy 
of  his  Hereford  cows  iii  milk,  against  twenty  Long-horD  cows, 
for  one  hundred  guineas,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Meek, 
and  decided  in  Mr.  Price's  favor.  "When  the  Improved  Short- 
horns came  into  notice,  similar  challenges  were  made  to  the 
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advocates  of  that  breed,  as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 


Mr.  Price  waa  for  many  years  au  eminent  breeder  of  Here- 
fords,  lie  appears  to  Laye  commenced  early  in  the  present 
century,  with  stock  from  the  noted  herd  of  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Burton,  and  about  the  year  1804,  according  to  Mr.  Welles, 
purchased  a  few  cows  of  Mr,  Tombins,  which  were  put  to 
Walker-bred  bulls.  Mr.  Welles  says  "  the  cross  did  not  suit," 
so  far  as  relates  to  some  of  the  first  animals  thus  produced, 
and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Price  afterwards  ran  more  into  the 
Tomkins  blood.  Mr,  Price  had  several  public  sales  of  his 
stock,  of  which  the  particulars  of  two  only  seem  to  have  been 
preserved.  The  first  sale  was  in  1813,  at  which,  as  Mr.  Eyton 
states,  the  aggregate  sum  received  for  the  cattle  was  £3,077. 
At  the  sale  of  1816, 18C  animals — of  which  twenty-one  were 
heifer  calves,  and  six  bull  calves— brought  an  average  of 
£41  3s.  per  head.  Pour  bulls  sold  at  from  £105  to  £147  each, 
and  three  at  £241  to  £283  each — the  latter  being  for  Wel- 
lington, eight  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Tomkins.  Sis  of  the 
cows  brought  an  average  of  £176  each — the  highest  price 
being  £252.  At  his  closing-out  sale,  in  1841,  108  animals 
brought  an  average  of  £49  lis.  each.  Three  of  the  cows 
brought  from  £100  to  £150  each;  and  six  bulls  from  £100  to 
£166  each. 

The  late  Eev.  J.  E.  Smythies  commenced  the  breeding  of 
Herefords  in  the  year  1802,  and  continued  the  business  till 
1843.  He  purchased  his  first  stock  of  Mr.  Tally  of  CHrow,  a 
relative  of  the  noted  Huntington  breeder  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  induced  to  adopt  this  stock  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  celebrated  grazier  Mr.  Westcar,  of  whom  mention  has 
before  been  made.  Mr.  Smythies  relates  that,  meeting  Mr. 
Westcar  at  the  Hereford  Fair,  Mr.  S.  informed  him  it  was  the 
fiftidh  he  had  attended,  "  without  missing  one;"  that  he  grazed 
five  hundred  oxen  every  year,  and  that  the  Tully  beasts  were 
the  best  he  ever  fed.    Mr.  Smythies  had  a  public  sale  in  1823^ 
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at  which  66  head  of  breeding  cattle  were  sold.  At  his  final 
sale,  in  1843, 131  head  were  sold.  We  have  not  the  prices 
obtained  in  either  case. 

Mr.  Smythies  was  an  earnest  advocate  and  defender  of  the 
Herefords  while  he  was  a  breeder  of  them,  and  even  after- 
wards. In  1822,  a  controversy  arose  in  the  London  Farmers' 
Jouraa),  between  Mr.  Smjthies  and  Mr.  James  Arraitage 
Rhodes,  in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Herefords  and 
Short-horns.  The  subject  was  opened  by  Mr.  Rhodes  in  a 
communication,  stating  that,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  his 
own  mind  the  question,  "  "Whether  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  the  best  Hereford  cattle,  or  to  the  Improved  Short- 
horns," he  had  the  previous  year  made  a  journey  from  his 
residence  near  Leeds,  to  the  north  of  England,  and  had  then 
just  returned  from  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  through 
Herefordshire  and  adjoining  counties.  It  appears  that  in  the 
latter  journey  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  Wbitaker,  of 
Otiej,  then  and  for  many  years  subsequently  a  well-tnown 
breeder  of  Short-horns.  Mr.  Ehodes  is  very  careful  to  state 
that  he  makes  the  comparison  between  the  Herefords  and  "the 
animals  designated  by  the  title  of  Improved  Short-horns,  which 
are  few  in  number,"  and  "  not  between  the  excellent  breed  of 
Herefordshire  and  the  wretched  cattle  with  ^horl  horns,  which 
find  their  way,  very  undeservedly,  into  many  parts  of  the 
South."  In  making  this  comparison  Mr.  Ehodes  admitted  that 
the  "Herefords  are  more  equal  as  a  class  than  the  Improved 
Short-horns,"  that  "  their  offal  is  equally  fine,"  that  "  they  give 
a  very  good  quality  of  meat,"  that  "they  breed  well,  and  are 
hardy  and  healthy,  but  give  very  little  milk." 

In  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  properties,  he  does  not  claim 
much  more  for  the  Improved  Short-horns,  as  he  says:  "  They 
give  a  moderate  quantity  of  milk,  and  do  not  propagate 
freely."'  He,  however,  gives  the  preference  to  the  Improved 
Short-horns,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  early  maturity,  saying 
that  he  had  "  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  on  the  same  food. 
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and  in  the  same  relative  circnmstances,  the  Improved  Short- 
homa  -would  be  as  good  at  two  years  old,  as  the  Hereforda  at 
three."  He,  however,  proposed  a  trial  between  the  two  breeds 
by  placing  half  a  dozen  of  each  in  the  care  of  the  same  person, 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  adds:  "If  they  were 
brought  up  here,  I  would  give  the  Hereforda  their  food,  if  they 
V7ere  the  conquerors." 

Mr.  Smythies,  in  hia  reply  to  Mr,  Rhodes,  charges  that  the 
latter  made  but  a  partial  examination  of  the  Hereford  cattle, 
and  that  hence  his  comparison  ia  unfair,  though  making  a  puff 
for  Mr.  Whitaker'a  Short-horns,  of  which  a  sale  was  adTcrtised 
in  the  same  paper  that  contained  Mr.  E.'s  communication.  As 
to  early  maturity,  he  says:  "Perhaps  the  Hereford  may  not 
be  so  large  or  bo  fat  as  a  yearling,  but  ever  after  that  he  will 
be  superior  to  the  Short-horn."    He  offers  the  following: 

"  I  hereby  challenge  Mr.  Khodes  to  show  a  Sbort^homed  cow 
from  any  part  of  England,  against  a  Hereford  cow  out  of  my 
own  stock,  that  laid  abroad  last  winter  and  ate  nothing  bub 
straw  till  the  latter  end  of  February,  in  hopes  to  get  her  to 
stand  to  the  bnU.  The  cows  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  first  of 
March;  the  heaviest  cow  to  be  the  winner,  for  fifty  guineas, 
provided  the  cow  shown  by  Mr.  Rhodes  is  as  old  as  mice,  14 
years;  and  that  the  acceptance  of  this  challenge  is  announced 
to  me  within  one  week  after  this  letter  appears  in  your  journal, 
and  that  the  cow  has  not  been  more  than  one  year  feeding." 

Mr.  Smythies's  letter  was  dated  October  12,  1822.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  challenge  was  accepted,  or  that  any  such 
trial  as  Mr.  Rhodes  proposed,  took  place.  Twenty-seven  years 
after  this,  viz:  in  1849,  several  years  after  Mr.  Smythies  had 
closed  business  as  a  breeder,  he  was  induced,  in  consequence 
of  what  he  regarded  as  iindue  claims  set  up  by  some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Short-horns,  to  offer  the  following  challenge 
through  the  Mark-Lane  Express: 

"I  will  show  one  hundred  Hereford  beasts  which  were  the 
property  of  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849, 
and  the  same  number  which  were  the  property  of  Mr.  Aston^ 
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of  Ljnoli  Court,  on  the  Bame  day,  against  an  equal  number 
which  were  the  property  of  any  two  breeders  ot  Short-horne 
or  Devona  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  day,  for 
one  hundred  sovereigns.  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  decision  to 
the  three  judges  at  the  last  Smithfield  Show,  two  of  whom 
are  unknown  to  me,  even  by  sight." 

In  connection  with  the  above,  Mr.  Smythies  made  the  fol- 
lowing offer:  "I  am  also  ready  to  place  four  Hereford  calves, 
on  the  1st  of  May  next,  in  the  hands  of  any  respectable 
grazier  in  the  Midland  counties,  against  four  Short-horns  and 
four  Devons;  no  calf  to  be  more  than  four  months  old  on 
that  day;  the  twelve  calves  to  be  turned  to  grass  together, 
to  have  nothing  but  grass  till  the  20th  of  October  following, 
then  to  be  put  into  stalls,  and  to  be  fed  as  the  grazier  thinks 
proper,  but  the  food  to  be  weighed  to  each  lot  till  the  follow- 
ing May,  when  they  shall  be  again  turned  to  grass,  and  have 
nothing  but  what  they  get  there  till  the  first  of  October;  then 
to  be  again  taken  Into  the  stalls,  and  the  food  weighed  as  be- 
fore; the  whole  to  be  shown  as  extra  stock  at  the  Smithfield 
Show,  and  after  the  Show  to  be  slaughtered, ^the  four  beaste 
that  pay  the  best  to  be  the  winners." 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  these  propositions  was 
ever  accepted.  In  1839  Mr.  Price  gave  a  public  challenge  to 
show  twenty  cows  and  a  bull  of  his  own  breeding,  against  the 
same  number  of  any  one  person's  breeding,  and  of  any  breed — 
open  to  aU  England.  The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  though 
it  gave  rise  to  a  correspondence  through  the  Mark-Lane  Ex- 
press, between  Mr.  Price  and  the  famous  breeder  of  Short-horns, 
the  late  Thos.  Bates,  ot  Kirkleavington.  We  have  not  a  copy 
of  the  correspondence  at  hand,  but  according  to  our  recollec- 
tion, Mr.  Bates,  in  declining  to  accept  Mr.  Price's  challenge, 
used  similar  language  in  regard  to  the  Short-horns  to  that  we 
have  quoted  from  Mr.  Rhodes.  While  admitting  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Herefords  over  the  greater  number  of  Short-horns, 
he  thought  there  were  some  of  the  latter,  though  "  only  a  few," 
which  were  preferable  to  the  Herefords. 
26 
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ACTUAL  TEIAI5  BETn"EEN   THE  HEEEFORDS  AND   KH0KT-H0EN9. 

There  are  but  few  records  of  actual  triala  between  the  Here- 
forfa  and  Short-horns.  la  Mr.  Glbbs's  extracts  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Smitlifield  Club,  it  ia  stated  that  in  1825, 
"  There  waa  a  sweepstakes  between  three  Herefords  belonging 
to  the  Dulie  of  Bedford,  and  three  Durbama  belonging  to  the 
Kt.  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot,  won  by  the  Herefords."  No 
particniars  are  given. 

Youatt,  in  bis  Treatise  on  Cattle,  gives  au  account  of  an 
esperiment  which  he  says  was  "fairly  conducted,"  as  followa: 
"Three  Herefords  and  three  Short-horna  were  selected  and 
put  together  in  the  straw-yard  on  the  20th  day  of  December, 
1827,  and  were  fed  in  the  open  yard  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel 
of  turnips  per  day  each,  with  straw  only,  until  May  2d,  1828, 
when  their  weights  were  taken  and  they  were  sent  to  grass; 
the  Herefords  weighed  23  cwt.  2  qrs.,  the  Short-horne  27  cwt 
Oa  the  3d  of  November  tbey  were  taken  from  graas  and  put 
into  the  stalls,  when  their  weight  waa — Herefords,  33  cwt.; 
Short-horns,  38  cwt.  14  lbs.  From  that  time  until  the  25th  of 
March,  the  Herefords  consumed  46,655  lbs.  of  turnips  and 
5,065  lbs.  of  hay;  the  Short-horns,  59,430  lbs.  of  turnips  and 
G,779  Iba.  of  hay.  They  then  weighed — the  Herefords  37  cwt. 
14  lbs,  the  Short-horns,  43  cwt.  2  qrs.;  being  an  increase  of 
weight  from  the  first  weighing,  of  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  14  lbs.  in  favor 
of  the  Short-horns;  but  they  had,  whilst  in  the  stalls,  consumed 
12,775  lbs.  more  tumipa  and  1,714  Iba.  more  cf  hay.  On  the 
30th  of  March  they  were  all  sold  together  at  Smithfield,  when 
the  Short-home  fetched  ^97,  the  Herefords  £9G— being  an 
overplus  of  only  £.\  to  pay  for  the  enormoua  difference  in  the 
food  consumed,  and  the  greater  price  given  on  account  of  the 
heavier  weight  of  the  Short-horns  at  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment." 
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.SIZE    OF    THE    HEKEFOnrS, 

The  dimensions  ■whicii  have  been  given  of  some  of  the  prize 
oxen  of  the  Smithfield  CJub,  show  something  of  the  bulk  to 
which  the  stock  attained  in  times  past.  But  it  has  already 
been  remarked  that  those  oxen  had  generally  been  worked  for 
several  years  before  they  were  put  to  fattening,  and  that  they 
were  in  most  eases  sis  or  seven  years  old  before  they  were 
slaughtered.  The  idea  ia  entertained,  to  some  extent,  that  the 
breed  has  diminished  in  size.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  since  the  working  of  oien  has  been  chiefly 
discontinued,  the  steers  have  been  fed  with  reference  to  their 
being  turned  for  beef  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  compar- 
atively few  are  now  kept  beyond  the  age  of  three  years.  It  has 
been  seen  that  a  comparatively  small-boned  animal  would 
fatten  earlier  than  a  large-boned  one.  The  breeding  stock  has 
therefore  been  selected  in  reference  to  this  object,  and  the 
Hereford  breeders  now  assert,  apparently  with  truth,  that  their 
cattle  will  mature  as  early  as  any  breed,  when  placed  in  similar 
circumstances.  They  attain,  too,  to  very  heavy  weights  from 
the  great  amount  of  flesh  which  they  accumnlate  in  proportion 
to  the  bone. 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  most  noted  breeders  have  not 
attempted  to  secure  very  large  size.  Thus,  Mr.  E.  F.  "Welles, 
in  his  treatise  entitled  "  A  Guide  to  Form  in  Cattle,"  says  of 
the  herd  of  Mr,  Knight,  of  Downton  Castle,  "they  might  be 
considered  rather  under  the  average  size  of  the  noted  stocks 
of  the  country;  but  they  were  reared  upon  poor  land,  and  he 
well  knew— as  descendents  from  his  stock  have  often  shown — 
that  it  did  not  require  a  large  cow  to  breed  a  first-rate  ox." 
By  a  "first-rat*  ox,"  Mr.  Welles  probably  meant  a  profitable 
one  to  feed.  Mr.  Knight's  were  undoubtedly  of  this  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Duckham,  in  hi.?  lecture,  states  that  they  were  dis- 
persed over  a  large  district  of  country,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  the  "Koighfc-grays;"  that  "  they  were  smaller  in  size,  more 
even  and  firmer  in  flesh  "  than  theTuily-grays,     The  large  and 
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valuable  herd  of  the  late  Lord  Berwick  possessed,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  the  blood  of  the  Enight-grays. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  the  weights  of  some  of  the 
Hereford  osen  of  the  olden  time.  The  history  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club  gives  the  dead  weights  of  Mr.  Westcar's  oxen, 
exhibited  at  the  show  of  1802,  as  follows:  The  "cake-fed  ox," 
four  quarters,  1918  lbs.;  taUow,  301;  bide,  133—2352  lbs. 
The  ox  fed  only  on  grass,  hay  and  turnips,  four  quarters,  1806 
lbs.;  taUow,  204;  hide,  122—2132  lbs.  Mr.  W.'s  os,  exhibited 
at  the  show  of  1803,  four  quarters,  1854  lbs.;  tallow,  204;  hide, 
136 — 2194  lbs.  We  are  informed  through  another  authority, 
that  Mr.  Westcar's  prize  oseu  for  the  years  1810, 1812, 1813, 
and  1814,  weighed  as  follows — beef,  tallow,  and  hide  included: 
2147Ib3;  2059  lbs.;  1953  lbs.;  2141  lbs. 

Mr.  Duckham  quotes  from  a  correspondent  who  had  been 
permitted  to  examine  Mr.  "Westcar's  books,  an  account  of  the 
sale  of  twenty  Hereford  oxen,  from  1799  to  1811,  which 
brought  the  aggregate  sum  of  jE2,123,  or  an  average  of  £106  6s. 
each. 

We  have  not  the  weights  of  many  Herefords  slaughtered  of 
lata  years,  Mr.  Duckham  gives  that  of  the  steer  of  Mr. 
Shirley,  which  won  the  Gold  Medal  at  both  Birmingham  and 
Smithfield  Club  shows  in  1859.  His  exact  age  was  two  years, 
six  months,  three  weeks,  and  six  days.  His  live  weight  was 
1703  ibs,,  and  his  dead  weight — understood  to  be  beef  only— 
1264  Ibs.  Mr.  Duckham  mentions  that  the  live  weight  of  the 
bull  Cotmore  (376),  which  took  the  first  prize  in  his  class  at 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1839, 
was  3500  ibs.  Mr.  Dixon,  whose  name  before  occurs  in  this 
article,  in  a  communication  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  speaks 
of  the  bull  Silvius  (1726)  as  having  been  slaughtered  about 
Christmas,  1862,  saying  that  "his  carcass  [beef  only]  pulled 
down  the  scale  at  twenty-one  score  the  quarter" — equal  to 
1680  lbs. 

In  the  year  1853,  a  four-year-old  barren  Hereford  cow,  owned 
by  E.  Coming,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  slaughtered  by  James 
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Eattersbj',  whose  certificate  of  her  weight  was  as  follows:  Live 
weight,  1710  n>s.;  weight  of  cai-cass,  1245  lbs.;  tallow,  140  lbs.; 
hide  94 — 1479  tbs.     Leaving  as  shrinkage  only  231  fts. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  Touatt,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Cattle,  gave  the  weight  of  the  Herefords  sent  to  Smithfield 
market  as  from  50  to  70  score  (1000  to  140O  fts.)  the  four 
quarters.  "A  tolerable  cow,"  he  said,  "will  average  from  35  to 
50  score,"— 700  to  1000  fts. 

Compared  with  the  Short-horns,  the  Herefords  are  larger  in 
the  chest  and  more  full  in  the  first  ribs,  which  gives  them  a 
comparatively  large  girth.  The  following  are  the  measnre- 
ments  of  the  prize  bulls  of  the  two  breeds  at  the  Warwick 
meeting  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society.  The  animals 
received  prizes  in  the  order  iu  which  they  are  here  placed: 


SHORT-HORNS. 

HEREFORDS. 

a«.i. 

UlETH, 

Claisf. 

moDtha,8week5..... 

ft-J-iiB. 

i 

2  jearn,  10  monlbs,  1  week 

Sjear?,  a  moDths,  1  week 

2  years,  10  monlUs,  4  weeks. . , . 
Clati  II. 

cumn. 

m(inlh3,aw6Cka.... 
tnoWh^lWMk 

ft-Iin. 
7  11.  4  Id. 

3 

Ir«Lr,'llnoDtbs,l  week 

1  year,  0  raonUie,  2  WMke. 

w,  in  Milk  ori^Cdif. 

,.,„ 

Com  In  Sak  or  in  Cay. 

These  measurements  were  taken  by  Mr,  Duckham,  the  editor 
of  the  Hereford  Herd-Book,  The  writer  of  this  article,  how- 
ever, measured  several  of  the  animals.  The  Hereford  cow 
whose  girth  is  given  is  Mr.  Kea's  Bella.  Her  portrait  will  be 
found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Herd-Book.  Tlie  writer  care- 
fully compared  her  girth  with  that  of  the  largest  Short-horn 
cows  on  the  fisld,  and  she  excelled  them  all. 

Mr.  Robert  Smith,  the  steward  of  the  cattle  classes  at  the 
combined  meeting  of  the  Royal  and  Highland  Agricultural 
Societies,  at  Battersea,  in  1862,  reported  the  measurements 
(girth)  of  nearly  all  the  cattle  exhibited  on  that  occasion,  and 
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from  his  report  the  following  is  taken,  the  animals  being  placed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  received  prizes; 


SHORT-BO  RNi. 


.    3;eaH,  3>iiiiciatb3, a  n.  <  in 

.    3  yoare,  V>i  months 8  H.  8  li 

.    *  fcara,  S3^moiiUie 8  tt  4  m 

3jeB™,l«month J  ft.  lOIti 

.    3  years,  B^  monlhs. {Itl,  Syit 


yeais 

9;sraonUi3 

Coat. 

11  ■<  monlli!> 

POINTS    or    THE    HEKBrOBHS. 

The  general  form  of  the  Herefords  seems  to  have  beea  im- 
proved of  late  years.  From  all  the  information  attainable, 
there  was  a  period  when  many  of  the  breeders  were  rather 
indifferent  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  their  animals,  looking- 
almost  entirely  to  tendency  to  fatten.  It  was  this  neglect  of 
form  which  seems  to  have  induced  Mr.  Welles,  in  1849,  to  write 
his  "Guide  to  Form  in  Cattle,"  and  the  accompanying  remarks 
on  color,  form,  and  breeding.  Mr.  W.'s  opportunities  for 
atadying  the  various  breeds  oE  cattle  were  quite  extensive,  and 
his  judgment  was  such  that  he  was  frequently  consulted  by 
breeders  of  different  varieties,  in  regard  to  questions  connected 
with  breeding.  He  was  intimate  with  the  Eev.  Henry  Berry, 
the  well-known  historian  of  the  Short-horns,  and  assisted  that 
gentleman  in  the  formation  of  hia  noted  herd  of  that  breed. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  herds  of  Yorkshire 
and  Durham,  as  well  as  with  choice  herds  of  Devons  and 
Long-horns.  He  was  for  many  years  a  breeder  of  Herefords 
and  Argyles,  or  West  Highlanders.  He  was  a  close  observei' 
of  the  breeding  system  of  John  Price,  from  whom,  he  says,  be 
derived  most  of  his  knowledge  of  cattle,  and  to  whom,  he 
thinks,  the  breeders  of  Herefords  are  much  indebted  for  im- 
provements in  the  breed  in  respect  to  form  and  other  properties- 
Mr.  Welles  commenced  his  remai-ks  on  form  as  follows  ; 
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"  There  is,  unfortunately,  for  the  improvement  of  Hereford 
cattle,  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  true  principles  of  form — an 
object  which  the  late  Mr.  Price  long  and  unceasingly  pursued; 
and  it  moat  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more  appreciated  in  the 
native  county  of  the  breed, — the  breeders  generally  contenting 
themselves  with  the  possession  of  a  few  i^oints  which  they 
consider  all-important,  and  which  give  the  animal  a  striking 
appearance  to  common  observers,  without,  however,  that  pro- 
portion of  parts  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  obtain."  The  points 
which  he  thought  were  receiving  less  attention  than  they  de- 
served, were  the  chest  and  the  ribs  which  enclose  it, — more 
capacity  being  required.  Too  soft  a  touch  was,  in  some  cases,, 
unjustly  preferred  to  one  moderately  firm  and  ela.^tic.  An 
animal  standing  high,  from  the  length  of  its  legs,  is  too  fre- 
quently tolerated  without  corresponding  depth  and  width  of 
frame.  Too  little  attention  was  given  to  the  underline  of  the 
body.  "No  animal,"  he  says,  "can  be  called  complete  in  form, 
in  which  the  under  points  are  not  as  well  furnished  as  the 
upper,  and  yet  how  often  we  see  a  striking  disproportion. 

"The  shoulders  in  Hereford  cattle  are  liable  to  but  little 
objection,  being  for  the  most  part  free  from  bareness  along  the 
front  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  from  any  unnecessary  projec- 
tion of  bone  at  that  part  called  the  shoalder-point.  The 
position  of  the  blade  will,  of  course,  vary  in  obliquity;  when 
that  is  sufficient,  the  upper  part  of  the  blade  will  be  better 
united  with  the  chine,  and  the  kernel  before  the  shoulder  larger 
and  more  developed.  The  circularity  of  the  pectoral  ribs  is 
also  greater,  with  such  position  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  the 
fore-flauk  more  prominent.  In  many  specimens  of  good  Here- 
fords,  the  neck  is  placed  low  in  reference  to  the  shoulder,  and 
the  head  is  carried  downward  in  consequence.  In  cattle  as 
well  as  sheep,  this  form  is  often  accompanied  by  a  fullness  of 
the  chine,  but  it  is  disadvantageous  to  an  animal  when  in  a  pen 
with  others  that  carry  their  heads  higher.  Many  of  Mr.  B. 
Tomkins's  and  Mr.  Price's  had  this  growth,  and  I  never  heard 
it  objected  to  on  any  other  grounds."    The  setting  of  the  head 
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abruptly  to  the  neck,  the  jonction  of  thoaa  parts  beiog  thin 
and  narrow,  is  objected  to  as  "an  indication  of  too  great 
delicacy,  and  consequently  to  be  aToided." 

In  regard  to  the  general  properties  to  which  the  breeders  of 
Herefords  should  direct  their  attention,  Mr  Welles  remarks 
as  follows:  "It  is  allowed  un  all  hands,  I  believe,  that  the 
properties  in  which  the  Herefoida  stand  pre  eminent  among 
the  middle-sized  breeds,  are  m  the  production  of  oxen,  and 
their  superiority  of  flesh.  On  these  points  there  is  little 
chance  of  their  being  escelled.  It  should,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  best  oxen  are  not  produced  from  the  largest 
cows,  nor  is  a  superior  quality  of  flesh  such  aa  is  considered 
very  soft  to  the  touch,  with  thin  skin.  It  is  the  union  of  these 
two  qualities  which  often  characterizes  the  Short-horn;  bat 
the  Hereford  breeders  should  endeavor  to  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence,— that  for  which  the  best  of  the  breed 
have  always  been  esteemed, — a  moderately  thick,  mellow  hide, 
with  a  well-apportioned  combination  of  softness  with  elasticity. 
A  sufBciency  of  hair  is  also  desirable,  and,  if  accompanied  with 
a  disposition  to  curl  moderately,  it  is  more  in  esteem;  but 
that  which  has  a  harsh  and  wiry  feel  is  objectionable. 

"It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  male,  having  the  most 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  offspring,  should  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  and  if  the  herd  is  extensive,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  one  bull  will  suffice  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
good  stock.  The  bull  and  cow  should  be  suited  to  each  other, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  human  foresight  and  judgment; 
and  besides,  the  bull  being  selected  of  a  family  which  has  been 
iu  repute  for  good  steers,  he  should  also  conjoin  with  that 
recommendation,  purity  of  blood,  and  if  the  herd  of  cows  has 
been  selected  without  any  particular  reference  to  that  distinc- 
tion, it  is  still  more  important  that  his  descent  should  have  as 
little  stain  aa  possibla  ''■'-  '-^'  '''-  I  shonld  remark,  also, 
that  the  size  and  qualities  of  the  family  of  the  male  are  of 
more  importance  than  his  own  appearance,  and  that  a  small 
male  descended  from  large  parents  ia  more  likely  to  produce 
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stock  of  competent  size  than  one  himself  haying  a  larger 
frame,  but  descended  from  a  emaller-sized  family. 

"  It  must  frequently  have  occurred  to  those  who  have  given 
close  observaiioii  to  the  breeding  of  animals,  that  sometimes 
the  produce,  if  unpromising  in  many  points  when  young,  assim- 
ilates in  after  age  more  to  the  right  standard  of  form  and 
quality ;  hut  this  can  only  be  calculated  on  in  well-bred  animals, 
in  that  acceptation  of  the  term  which  implies  a  succession  in 
the  family  of  good  animals,  and  with  no  unbefitting  mixture 
of  blood. 

"  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  when  a  young  bull  baa  been 
uflsd  for  two  or  three  years  iu  the  same  stock,  he  is  got  rid  of, — 
perhaps  slaughtered, — ^however  good  for  stock  he  promises  to 
be.  This  I  think  is  injudicious,  for  two  reasons :  First,  that 
the  stock  can  hardly  be  sufficiently  proved  at  so  early  an  age; 
and  secondly,  that  if  the  bull  turns  out  a  first-rate  stock-getter, 
he  will  be  eagerly  enough  sought  after,  as  that  distinction  be- 
longs to  but  few.  Many  a  good  bull  is  thrown  away  from  too 
hasty  a  decbion;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  far  too 
many  bulls  reared  from  cows  of  very  inferior  pretensions." 

It  should  be  understood  that  Mr.  Welles's  remarks  in 
regard  to  osen  and  steers  have  reference  to  those  animals 
chiefly  as  fattening  stock,  they  beiug  seldom  used  for  labor  in 
England  of  late  years. 

Mr.  Duckham's  summary  of  a  first-class  Hereford  of  the  red 
white-faced  color  is  as  follows:  "The  horns  of  a  yellow  or 
white  waxy  appearance,  frequently  darker  at  the  ends;  those 
of  the  bull  should  spring  out  straightly  from  a  broad,  fiat  fore- 
head, whilst  those  of  the  cows  have  a  wave,  and  slight  upward 
tendency.  The  countenance  is  at  once  pleasant,  cheerful,  and 
open,  presenting  a  placid  appearance,  denoting  good  temper 
and  that  quietude  of  disposition  which  is  so  highly  essential  to 
the  successful  grazing  of  ail  ruminating  animals;  yet  the  eye 
is  full  and  lively;  the  bead  small  in  comparison  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body.    The  muzzle  white,  and  moderately  fine. 
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cheek  thin.  The  chest  deep  and  full  The  bosom  sufficiently 
prominent.  The  shoulder-bone  thin,  flat,  and  sloping  towards 
the  chine,  well  covered  on  the  outside  with  mellow  flesh;  kernel 
fall  up  from  the  sboulder-poiat  to  the  throat,  and  so  beautifully 
do  the  shoulder-blades  bend  into  the  body  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell,  in  a  well-fed  animal,  where  they  are  set  on.  The  chine 
and  loin  broad;  legs  straight  and  small.  The  rump  forming  a 
straight  line  with  the  back,  and  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
thigh,  which  should  be  full  of  flesh  down  to  the  hock,  without 
exuberance;  twist  good,  and  well  filled  with  flesh  even  with  the 
thigh.  The  ribs  should  spring  well  and  deep,  level  with  the 
shoulder-point;  the  flank  full,  and  the  whole  carcass  well  and 
evenly  covered  with  a  rich,  mellow  flesh,  distinguishable  by  its 
yielding  with  a  pleasant  elasticity  to  the  touch.  The  hide 
thick,  yet  mellow,  and  well  covered  with  soft,  glossy  hair, 
having  a  tendency  to  curl" 

THE   HEREFOKBS   AS  WOBKERS. 

From  reference  already  made  in  this  article  to  the  specifica- 
tions in  regard  to  premiums  ofi'ered  by  the  Smithfield  Club,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  Herefords  were  formerly  much 
used  in  England  for  the  yoke.  In  fact,  the  Club  at  one  time 
required  that  ali  the  competing  oxen  above  a  certain  weight 
should  have  been  worked.  Thus,  in  1806,  when  the  oxen  and 
steers  were  divided  into  six  classes,  viz:  Hereforde,  Long-home, 
Short-horns,  Sussex  or  Kent,  Devons,  and  Cross-breeds,  ifc  was 
specified  that  "The  animals  exhibited  for  the  above  premiums 
must  have  worked  at  least  two  years  ending  the  lat  of  Janu- 
ary, 1807,  and  must  not  have  been  put  to  fatten  previous  to 
that  day."  But  for  the  three  following  years,  it  appears  that 
no  Short-homed  or  Long-horned  oxen  were  exhibited,  except 
one  Short-horn,  in  1808,  which  was  disqualified.  It  is  proba- 
bly fair  to  infer  that  the  exhibitors  of  animals  of  these  breeds 
objected  to  the  requisition  in  regard  to  work,  for  in  1810  it  was 
decided  "That  the  condition  respecting  Long-horned  and 
Short-homed  oxen  having  been  worked,  be  dispensed  with." 
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Most  of  the  Hereford  oxen  which  received  prizes  from  the  Club, 
for  maBj  years  from  its  first  exhibition,  had  undoubtedly 
performed  more  or  less  labor. 

But  the  increasing  demand  for  beef  and  its  high  price  grad- 
ually brought  in  the  horse  as  a  substitute  for  the  ox  in  farm 
work,  in  England,  and  now  the  horse  is  in  turn  being  displaced 
by  steam.  So  long  as  oxen  were  worked,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  Herefords  were  considered  very  valuable  for  the  yoke. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Eead,  of  Elkstone,  near  Cirencester,  England,  in- 
formed the  writer  that  for  many  years  he  worked  constantly 
about  twenty  Hereford  oxen  on  his  farm;  that  he  several  times 
tried  them  ia  comparison  with  those  of  other  breeds.  He 
found  them  more  active  and  more  hardy  than  the  Short-horns, 
and  able  to  do  more  work.  He  gave  the  preference  to  the 
Herefords  over  all  other  breeds,  and  continued  to  use  them 
till,  a  few  years  aince,  he  adopted  steam  cultivation. 

In  this  country  verj'  few  full-blood  Herefords  have  been 
worked.  Many  half-bloods,  and  occasionally  some  of  a  higher 
grade,  have  been  used  in  farm  labor,  and  they  proved  so  well 
that,  when  ottered  for  sale  as  working  oxen,  they  brought  the 
highest  prices.  George  Clark,  of  Springfield,  Otsego  county, 
N.  T.,  who  has  been  breeding  full-blood  and  grade  Herefords 
for  many  years,  and  who  on  one  occasion  showed  fifty  head  of 
the  grade  stock  at  an  esliibition  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  states  that  he  tried  the  half  and  three- 
fonrths-bred  oxen  in  comparison  with  horses  at  the  plough, 
and  that  the  oxen  did  as  miicli  work  as  the  horses,  except  in 
very  hot  weather. 

THE    HEBEFOEDS    AS    MILKERS. 

On  this  point  the  Herefords  have  suffered  great  injustice  in 
reference  to  comparisons  with  other  breeds,  especially  the 
Short-horns.  The  unimproved  Shoit-horns,  or  those  which 
have  not  been  bred  particularly  for  beef,  undoubtedly  give, 
when  well  fed,  large  quantities  of  milk;  but  the  Improved 
Short-horns,  in  which  the  fattening  propensity  is  the  leading 
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characteristic,  are  at  best  only  moderate  milkers.  They  are  in 
reality  as  different  from  the  milking  Short-homs  as  thoiigh 
tbey  were  of  different  breeds.  No  one  would  tliink  it  fair  to 
compare  the  milkicg  Short-horns  with  the  Hereforda  for  heef, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  equally  unfair  to  compare  the  Herefords 
with  the  milking  Short-horns  for  nxilk,  under  the  pretence  that 
it  is  a  proper  test  of  the  two  breeds  in  general.  The  only  fair 
test,  obviously,  would  be  to  place  the  Herefords  with  the  beef- 
making  Short-home,  and  then  see  if  the  latter,  with  equal 
tendency  to  fatten,  give  more  milk,  or  produce  more  butter, 
than  the  Herefords. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  cattle  in  which  the  fattening  tendency  is 
developed  in  the  greatest  degree  will  at  the  same  time  excel 
in  the  production  of  milk.  The  remarks  of  the  noted  Hereford 
breeder,  Mr.  John  Price,  on  this  subject,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
In  a  communication  published  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  be  said :  "  Experience  has  tanght  me  that  no 
animals,  possessing  form  and  other  requisites  giving  them  a 
great  disposition  to  fatten,  are  calculated  to  give  much  milk; 
nor  ia  it  reasonable  to  suppose  they  should;  it  would  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  natiu^e.  Had  I  Killed  it  twenty 
years  ago,  my  belief  is  that  I  could  by  this  time  have  bred 
twenty  cows,  purely  from  my  own  herd,  which  would  have 
given  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  for  paying  dairy  purposes; 
and  I  am  equally  confident  that  in  the  same  period  I  could 
have  bred  a  similar  number  that  would  not  at  any  time  have 
given  twenty  quarts  of  milk  a  day  among  them.  I  feel  confident 
that  I  could  effect  either  of  these  objects  more  easily  and  cer- 
tainly than  I  could  blend  the  two  properties  iu  the  same 
animal,— retaining  also  the  form  and  quality  best  calculated  to 
live  hard  and  feed"  [fatten]. 

At  the  first  exhibition  of  the  English  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, in  1839,  a  prize  of  fifteen  sovereigns  was  offered  for  the 
cow  "best  calcidated  for  dairy  purposes" — the  competition 
being  open  to  all  breeds  in  the  kingdom.  This  prize  was  taken 
by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Smithies,  for  a  Hereford.     The  second  prize 
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was  awarded  to  a  Sbort-hom.  Several  other  Hereforda  were 
entered  for  tlie  prize;  a  cireum stance  which  proves  that  cows 
were  to  be  had  of  this  breed,  in  the  dairy  qualities  of  which 
tbeir  owners  had  such  confidence  as  to  show  them  against  any 
others.  This  was  the  only  occmon  on  which  the  Royal  Society 
has  brought  the  different  breeds  into  competition  with  each 
other,  the  class  having  been  from  that  time  abolished. 

Mr.  Smythies,  in  a  communication  to  the  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press, Feb.  5th,  1849,  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Herefords  as 
milkers,  said:  "I  have  seen  Hereford  cows  mUk  well,  and  had 
one  myeelE  which  made  eleven  pounds  of  butter  a  week  for 
three  months."  This  may  have  been  the  cow  on  which  he  re- 
ceived the  above-mentioned  prize,  though  this  is  not  stated. 
But  be  observes  that  beef  is  much  more  profitable  in  his  section 
than  dairy  products,  and  that  on  this  account  "it  is  not  an 
object  with  the  Hereford  breeders  to  have  good  milkers."  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  and  it  explains  why  Hereford  breeders 
have  not  paid  more  attention  to  milking  properties  in  their 
cattle.  Mr.  Duekham,  in  his  lecture,  says  that  in  the  dairy 
counties,  where  the  milking  properties  of  the  cow  are  well  at- 
tended to,  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  realized.  He  quotes 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bead,  to  whose  experience  with  the  Here- 
fords as  workers  reference  has  been  made,  the  statement  that 
"they  have  been  used  for  dairy  purposes  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury upon  the  farm,"  and  that  he  believes  they  yield  a  larger 
return  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  other  breed  upon  a 
similar  class  of  land. 

Mr.  Dackham  also  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Mappowder, 
of  Dorsetshire,  whose  herd  of  Herefords  has  been  formed 
thirty  years.  He  states  that  the  stock  has  much  improved 
since  he  obtained  it,  and  that  "  Hereford  dairies  are  becoming 
very  common  in  the  country."  He  adda :  "In  proof  that 
they  are  good  for  milk,  we  let  nearly  100  cows  to  dairy  people, 
and  if  I  buy  one  of  any  other  breed  to  fill  up  the  dairy,  they 
always  grumble,  and  would  rather  have  one  of  our  own  bred 
heifers.     We  let  our  cows  at  so  much  per  year,  finding  land 
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and  making  the  hay."  Mi.  D  also  quotes  from  a  Cornwall 
correspondent,  who  aajs  that  according  to  his  esperience  the 
Hereforde  are  good  milkeis,  and  that  he  iaeon\inced  that  when 
the  cows  are  deficient  m  their  yield  of  milk,  "  ifc  does  not  arise 
from  any  constitutional  defect,  but  rather  from  mismanagement 
in  rearing,  or  a  deficiency  of  the  constituents  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  in  their  food.  My  cow  '  Patience,'"  he  contin- 
ues, "bred  by  Mr.  J.  Y,  Cooke,  Moreton  House,  Hereford, 
has  thia  summer  given  14  lbs.  of  butter  per  week;  and  '  Blos- 
som,' bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Langmore,  Salop,  gave  22  quarts  of 
milk,  yielding  2^  lbs.  of  butter  per  day," — equal  to  17|  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  The  same  correspondent  says:  "I  consider 
the  Herefords  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  humid,  fickle  cli- 
mate, where  Devons  become  small  and  delicate,  and  Short-horns 
grow  bony  and  coarse.  When  grazed  upon  the  granite  moors, 
I  have  invariably  found  them  do  better  than  the  Devona  when 
running  together.    I  rear  my  calves  on  ekim  milk." 

THE   HEREFORDS  IN  AMEBIC  A. 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  importations  of  Here- 
fords into  thia  country.  The  first  of  which  we  have  any 
account  was  that  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
consisting  of  two  bulls  and  two  heifers,  imported  in  1817.  It 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  they  were  of  the  most  esteemed 
families  of  Herefords.  In  an  account  of  them,  written  by  Mr. 
Clay  for  the  Baltimore  American  Farmer,  in  1822,  he  stated 
that  the  price  paid  for  the  four,  in  England,  was  iilOS  sterling. 
It  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  were  not 
from  a  herd  of  the  highest  repute.  Mr.  Clay  states  that  one  of 
the  balls  died  on  his  journey  from  Baltimore  to  Kentucky,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  increase  from  the  other  was  not  large. 

In  182i,  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the  Kojal  Navy,  a  na- 
tive of  the  island  of  Nantucket,  presented  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  a  Hereford  ball  and 
heifer.  They  were  bred  by  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterel,  whose  stock  vfas 
from  Mr.  Yarworth,  and  his  from  Benj.  Tomkins,  the  first  noted 
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breeder  of  Hereforda.  The  heifer  never  bred.  The  bull  left  a 
valuable  progeny  of  half-bloods,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Northampton,  where  be  waa  kept  for  several  years  by  the  late 
Hoc.  L  C.  Bates.  The  cattle-feeders  aloDg  Connecticut  river 
stated  that  after  they  had  fed  some  of  the  half-blood  Hereford 
oxen,  they  would  gladly  pay  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  head 
more  for  them  than  for  other  cattle  of  equal  size  and  condition, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  amply  remunerated  for  the  addi- 
tional cost,  in  the  gain  the  animals  would  make  for  the  food 
consumed,  and  in  the  extra  price  the  beef  would  bring. 

In  1840,  Corning  &  Sotham,  of  Albany,  N.  T,,  imported 
seventeen  cows  and  heifers,  and  five  bulls.  They  were  from 
the  herds  of  Mr.  J.  Hewer  and  Mr.  "Walker.  A  portion  of  this 
herd  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  who 
added  to  it  by  importations  of  several  fine  animals  from  the 
herd  of  Eev,  J.  K.  Smythies,  and  subsequently  others  from 
different  herds.  Probably  the  breed  has  been  more  dissemi- 
nated through  the  coimtry  from  these  importations  than  from 
any  others. 

About  the  year  1852,  the  Hon.  L.  A.  Dowley,  then  residing 
at  BratUeboro,  Vt.,  imported  a  bull  and  two  heifers.  They 
were  from  the  herd  of  the  late  Lord  Berwick,  The  progeny 
of  these  animals  was  scattered  up  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
somewhat,  and  in  a  few  instances  went  into  Lower  Canada. 
The  bull  Cronkhil!,  a  very  fiee  animal,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  George  Clark,  of  Springfield,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y. 

There  are  on  the  island  of  Jamaica  one  or  more  pretty  large 
herds  of  Heretords.  The  names  of  the  owners  are  not  now  at 
hand.  We  learned  from  the  agent  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
herds,  a  few  years  since,  that  it  consisted  of  150  head;  that 
the  oxen  were  used  for  labor,  for  which  they  proved  very  valu- 
able, and  that  the  stock  also  did  well  for  other  purposes.  He 
stated  that  the  preference  had  been  given  to  the  Herefords, 
after  trials  with  various  breeds. 

But  the  stock  which  has  latterly  attracted  most  attention, 
with  us,  is  that  of  the  importation   of  Fred.  Wm.  Stone,  of 
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Gaelph,  Provinceof  Ontario.  The  imported  animals  were  from 
the  herds  of  the  late  Lord  Berwick  and  Lord  Bateman.  The 
first  importation  was  made  in  1860.  The  herd  now  consists 
of  about  fifty  head,  and  many  sales  have  been  made  from  it  by 
which  varioas  other  herds  have  been  started.  Mr.  Stone  keeps 
both  Herefords  and  Short-home.  He  gives  the  Herefords  the 
preference  as  grazing  stock,  and  some  experiments,  which  have 
been  made  on  one  of  his  farms,  show  that  the  Herefords  give 
quite  as  much  milk  as  the  Short-horns,  while  it  excels  that  of 
the  latter  in  richness. 

THE    HEBEFORDS    IN    MIOmOAN. 

In  1858,  N.  P.  Stewart,  of  Pontiac,  bought  of  Erastus  Com- 
ing, Jr.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y,,  five  heifers  and  a  bull.  Edwin 
Phelps,  of  Pontiac,  bought  a  part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  herd,  and 
in  1866  purchased  two  cows  from  Mr.  Corning.  He  has  bred 
from  this  stock  without  intermixture,  but  does  not  state,  in 
giving  the  above  information,  of  how  many  animals  his  herd 
now  consista. 

Es-Govemor  Crapo,  of  Fiint,  purchased  of  Mr.  Stone,  of 
G-nelpb,  Ontario,  in  1868,  a  bull  and  three  heifers.*  In  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  stock  has  succeeded  since  its 
introduction  into  Michigan,  Gov,  Crapo  writes,  under  date  of 
December  10,  1868,  as  follows: 

'As  Ihe  pedigrees  of  IJiesc  nnimals  are  duly  aulhentioaleil,  they  are  betewith  given : 

Bum Vkltet  Jaohbt— Red,  wllh  white  tace.    Calverl  Odober  14,  isefl     Sire— Gaelph 

(2023).  iJooi— Vorbena,  imporlsd,  by  Carlisle  (92S).  Gr.  datti— Flower,  by  Eadaor.  Gr.  gr. 
dam— OM  Fancy,  bred  by  Ihe  lata  Mr,  Galliets  of  Sbobden,  Eercfordsblre. 

Hhfbbb.— Gbstli,  Ttb— Eed,  wilb  white  faen,  CaJteil  Augusi  33,  1896.  Sire— Guelph 
(202S).    DoBV— Senile  2S  by  Golden  Bora  (2015).    Gr,  dara— GenlJe,  Imported,  by  Carlisle 

(923).    Gr,  gf.  dam— Lady,  by  Knight  (!8B).    Gr.  gr,  gr.  dam by  Monarch  (5M), 

Gr.  gr.  gt.  gr.  dam bred  by  the  lata  Mr.  Tomer  of  Koke  Court. 

BoBNI  Liaa  Sd— Bed,  with  while  fece.  Calved  May  21,  1800.  Sirs— Imported  Patriot 
(2150).  Bam— Bonny  Laaa,  Imported,  by  Carlisle  (923).  Gr.  dam— Little  Beauty,  by  An- 
drew 2d  (619).    Gr.  gr.  dam- Dainty,  by  Vnlcan  (1«6).    Gr.  gr.  gr,  dam bred  liy  tho 
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"The  Herefords  have  done  estremely  well,  io  fact,  they  could 
hardly  have  done  better.  They  have  had  no  more  than  or- 
dinary fair  keeping,  and  yet  they  are  in  prime  condition,  and 
their  coats  are  very  fine.  I  liave  little  doubt  that  the  Heretorda 
will  yet  be  the  sloch  for  Michigan,  They  are  docile  and  hardy, 
besides  being  very  easy  keepers;  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  stand 
a  long,  severe  winter,  and  come  out  ahead  of  the  Short-homs 
in  the  spring,  on  two-thirds  the  cost  of  keeping.  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  them,  and  shall  increase  the  number  of  my  herd 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  being  confident  that  as  soon  as  their 
merits  are  known  they  will  be  appreciated.  There  is  now 
almost  a  mania  through  the  country  in  favor  of  the  Short- 
horns, which  I  am  free  to  admit  are  a  noble  and  valuable  breed 
of  cattle;  but  they  are  adapted  to  the  luxuriant  pastures  and 
milder  climate  of  Kentucky,  rather  than  to  Michigan.  You 
have  seen  my  Hereford  bull  Velvet  Jacket,  and  my  Short-horn 
bull  Lucifer,  both  about  the  same  age.^a  httle  over  two  years. 
Now,  I  am  obliged  to  feed  my  Short-horn  nearly  twice  the 
grain,  &c.,  that  I  do  the  Hereford  to  keep  him  in  equally  good 
conditiou.  The  Short-horns  are  undoubtedly  a  valuable  breed 
from  which  to  procure  grades  by  crossing  with  our  native  or 
common  stock,  where  meat  is  the  object;  bat  for  a  thorough- 
bred race  of  cattle,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  Michigan,  the 
Herefords  will  prove  unrivaled.  I  intend,  however,  to  give  the 
Herefords,  Short-horns,  and  Devous  a  fair  trial,  both  as  full- 
bloods  and  grades,  if  my  health  will  permit  me  to  carry  out  my 
original  plan." 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  Gov,  Crapo  has,  besides  the  Short- 
horn bull  which  he  mentions,  several  Short-horn  cows,  and 
some  Devons,  on  his  different  farms,  and  has  rare  facilities  for 
making  trials  with  the  several  breeds. 

ILLDSTBATIOKS, 

The  engraving  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume 
is  a  good  likeness  of  the  Hereford  bull.  Sir  Benjamin,  whose 
pedigree  is  as  follows:     Eed,  with  white  face.     Cnked  March 
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2l8t,  1865.  Bred  by  Frederick  Wm.  Stone,  Moreton  Lodge, 
Guelph,  Province  of  Ontario;  the  property  of  Wm.  Perdue, 
Chinguacousy,  Ontario.  Got  by  Guelph  (2023);  dam  Graceful, 
by  Severn  (1382);  gr.  dam  Lady,  by  Albert  Edward  (859) ;  gr. 
g.  dam  /epbyr,  by  Walford  (871);  gr,  gr.  g.  dam  Friday  2d, 
by  Wonder  (420);  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  dam  Friday,  by  Commerce 
(354);  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  dam  Pretty  Maid,  by  the  Sheriff  (356); 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  dam  bred  by  Mr.  Tnberville,  by  Old  Sov- 
ereign (404). 

Sir  Benjamin  lias  taken  the  following  prizes,  viz:  The  first 
prize  in  his  class  at  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Exhibition  at 
Toronto,  in  1866;  the  same  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  same  asso- 
ciation, at  Kingston,  in  1867;  and  at  Hamilton  in  1868,  at  the 
latter  of  which  he  was  also  awarded  the  Diploma  foi'  the  best 
Hereford  bull  of  any  age. 

The  engraying  facing  page  187  was  copied  from  the  picture 
of  the  Hereford  cow  Carlisle,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Here- 
ford Herd-Book.  She  was  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Berwick,  and 
purchaaed  of  him  by  Mr.  Duckham,  editor  of  the  Herd-Book, 
when  she  was  four  years  old.  She  was  got  by  Albert  Edward 
(859),  dam  (Silver)  by  Emperor  (221).  She  was  a  winner  of 
the  first  prize  in  her  class  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  and  Salisbury.  She 
was  a  cow  of  extraordinary  substance  and  symmetry,  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  with  the  pencil.  Still,  having 
not  only  seen  but  studied  the  animal  herself,  we  may  pronounce 
the  engraving  a  fair  portrait.  Mr.  Duckham,  in  a  late  letter, 
says:  "I  fed  and  slaughtered  Carlisle,  with  other  grand  old 
breeding  cows,  during  the  late  visitation  of  the  catUe-plague, 
or  rinderpest,  which  put  a  stop  to  all  kinds  ot  cattle-trafiic,  and 
was  a  serious  loss  to  me  and  to  the  nation  at  large."  The  pro- 
duce of  Carlisle  consisted  of  seven  bulls,  viz:  Eagle,  Emperor, 
Garibaldi,  Commodore,  Lord  Clyde,  Bob  Roy,  and  Reginald; 
and  one  heifer.  Silver. 
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Extract8  from  aletter  of  Mr.  Duekhatn,  dated  BajBham  Court, 
Eosa,  Herefordslure,  November  26, 1868 :  "  The  Hereforda  are 
steadily  increaeiag  in  England  and  Wales.  They  are  also  gain- 
ing favor  in  Ireland  and  Scotland — particularly  in  Ireland — 
and  even  many  of  our  Short-horn  breeders  buy  Hereford  steers 
to  graze.  *  *  *  As  compared  with  the  Short-horns,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  difference  exists  in  their  early  matotity, 
under  a  similar  system  of  feeding.  "What  I  claim  for  the 
Herefords  is,  that  they  are  more  hardy  than  the  Short-horns, 
that  they  will  live  where  the  Short-horns  will  starve,  and  that 
they  will  return  a  greater  quantity  of  animal  food  for  a  given 
quantity  of  vegetable.  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  add  anything 
of  particular  interest  respecting  the  Herefords,  to  what  la  con- 
tained in  my  lecture,  to  which  yon  refer.  This,  however,  has 
been  proved,  and  it  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  in  looking  at 
animals  of  the  two  breeds,  viz.,  that  a  Hereford  cow,  say  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  is  usually  as  fine  in  her  offal  as  a  heifer, 
whilst  a  Short-horn  cow  of  that  age  presents  a  very  different 
appearance." 

K.  B. — Since  the  preceding  portion  of  this  paper  was  pre- 
pared, accounts  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties 
Show  of  fat  stock,  and  of  the  Smithfield  Clnb  Show,  held  in 
December,  18C8,  have  come  to  hand.  They  show  the  relative 
standing  of  the  Herefords  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to 
their  breeders.  At  the  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  the  gold 
meda!  for  oxen  and  steers  was  awarded  to  a  Hereford,  four 
years  and  three  months  old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Elsmere,  and 
fed  by  the  well-known  Mr.  Heath,  of  Ludham,  Norfolk.  The 
Farmer's  Magazine  pronounces  this  animal "  one  of  the  grandest 
beasts  at  all  points  ever  exhibited.  Of  great  size  [weighing 
2,536  lbs.]  and  breadth,  with  an  upstanding,  commanding  ap- 
pearance, a  noble,  handsome  head,  and  long,  deep  frame,  this 
animal  has  also  fed  capitally,  and  is  as  good  to  the  hand  as  to 
the  eye." 
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Bnt  the  standing  of  the  Herefords  at  either  of  these  shows 
was  by  no  means  dependent  on  this  animal,  fine  as  he  may 
have  been.  The  Jonrnal  fcom  which  we  have  quoted  above, 
eays:  "  Almost  generally  indifferent  as  were  the  Short-homs, 
so  almost  generally  good  were  tbe  DevoQS,  Herefords,  and  Cross- 
breeds. The  judges  occasionally  commended  whole  classes; 
and  they  might  have  gone  on  to  generally  commend  the  two 
breeds  of  Devons  and  Herefords,  so  little  was  there  inferior, 
and  ao  much  was  there  so  good.  *  *  *  Weight  for  weight,  as 
well  as  for  looks,  level  feeding,  and  character,  the  Hereford  beat 
the  Short-hom."  In  explanation  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Short-homs,  Herefords,  and  Devons,  the  same  jonrnal  says: 
"The  escase  [of  the  advocates  of  the  Short-horna]  ia,  that  all 
the  promising  Bhort-horn  bull-calves  are  retained  for  use  in  the 
herd ;  bat,  considering  how  many  high-bred  Short-horn  heifers 
are  prepared  for  the  sacrifice,  any  such  esplanation  cannot  have 
much  weight;  and,  of  course,  the  champions  of  other  sorts 
might  advance  precisely  the  same  argument."  Referring  to  the 
subject  in  another  place,  it  is  said :  "  If  the  highly-bred  Short- 
horn steer  will  not  feed,  and  the  long-pedigree  Short-horn  cow 
will  not  breed,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  result  arrived  at  by 
these  more  recent  eshibitions,  where  are  we  to  look  for  any 
special  excellence  ?  Where  the  return  in  meat  or  milk  V  It  has 
recently  been  aaid  of  the  one  or  two  thousand  guineas  occa- 
sionally given  for  a  yearling  colt,  that '  there  is  a  deal  oijlash 
about  this  kind  of  thing.'  Has  there  not  been  a  good  deal  of 
flash  also  about  the  Short-horn  market?" 

Mr.  Dactham,  editor  of  the  Hereford  Herd-Book,  who  was 
one  of  the  Stewards  of  the  late  Smithfield  Show,  writes,  under 
date  of  Febrnary  27th,  that  he  aided  in  weighing  every  animal 
exhibited.  He  sajs:  "The  Hereford  oxen  and  steers  averaged 
heavier  than  any  others,  as  you  will  see  by  the  following 
tabulated  statement: 
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Unbeh  3  Tia.  6  Mob. 

Umm  3  Yas.  S  Mos. 

ExcamiKO  S  Trs 

3M03. 

8D(T0ns 

ISM  lb! 

11  DWOLS 

BHnororil! 

.1646 163. 

a&reford 

SHmfordB 

.11138165. 

4  Short  ho 

2220^ 

"It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact,  that  the  GoM  Medal  ox  of 
18G8  was  got  by  the  same  bnU,  and  fed  by  the  same  person,  as 
the  Gold  Medal  ox  of  1863.    I  used  the  sire  for  three  seasons." 
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THE  AMERICAN  HAY-TEDDER. 


The  use  of  the  hay-tedder  is  to  hasten  the  curing  of  hay.  It 
was  used  many  years  in  England  before  mowing-machines  were 
introduced,  but  was  not  much  used  in  this  country  till  the  scythe 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  been  superseded  by  various  machines. 
Taken  on  the  swathes  left  by  the  scythe,  the  tedder  distributes 
the  cut  grass  evenly  over  the  ground,  and  in  a  condition  to  dry 
rapidly.  It  was  argued  that  the  tedder  could  not  be  used  with 
as  much  advant^e  in  connection  with  the  mowing-machine  as 
with  the  scythe,  on  account  of  the  more  even  and  lighter  con- 
dition in  which  the  machine  left  the  grass.  The  position  seems 
not  unsupported  by  reason;  but  practice  has  demonstrated  that 
there  are  important  advantages  ia  the  use  of  the  tedder  for 
machine-cut  grass.  In  many  instances — especially  in  clover, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  biu-then  ia  very  heavy — the  tendency 
of  the  machine  is  to  gather  the  crop  into  masses  too  compact 
to  dry  rapidly.  A  good  tedder  distributes  these  masses  as  it 
would  ordinary  scythe- swathes. 

Again,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  tedder  are  not 
confined  to  simply  spreading  the  green  hay  by  once  going  over 
the  field.  Every  farmer  of  observation  knows  how  much  faster 
his  hay  will  make  by  turning.  The  second  and  subsequent 
operations  of  the  tedder  are  similar  in  effect,  though  better, 
than  so  many  turnings;  they  move  the  hay  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  air  passes  through  it,  and  in  doing  so,  carries  off  the 
moisture  it  contains.  The  result,  of  course,  is  a  shortening  of 
the  time  required  to  make  grass  into  well-cured  hay;  thus  les- 
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sening  the  risk  of  damage  by  unfavorable  weather,  and  also 
leBsening  the  expense  of  the  curing  process. 

Another  important  consideration  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  hay-tedder  and  other  improved  hay-making  implements 
and  machines,  ie,  the  means  afforded  of  rendering  the  crop 
more  valuable  in  the  aggregate,  on  account  of  its  superior 
quality.  The  period  in  which  clover  and  the  grasses  are  in  the 
condition  for  making  the  best  hay  is  very  short.  Before  this 
period  arrives  the  herbage  is  too  watery,  and  afterwards  it  is 
too  woody.  To  secure  in  the  hay  the  greatest  amount  of  nutri- 
ment, it  must  be  cut  and  cured  just  in  the  "  nick  o'  time." 
Anything  which  facihtates  the  process  of  curing  adds,  obvi- 
ously, to  the  value  of  the  crop,  by  rendering  its  quality  better. 

Before  the  introduction  of  mowing-machines,  horse-rakes, 
and  hay-tedders,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  hay  crop  at  the  proper  time.  When  the  scythe 
only  was  used  for  mowing,  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  make  a 
sort  of  compromise,  by  cutting  a  part  of  the  crop  too  early, 
and  the  rest  (generally  the  larger  part)  too  late.  By  the 
modern  appliances,  the  season  of  hay-making  is  greatly 
shortened,  and  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  crop  is  cut  at  the 
right  time.  The  tedder  is  certainly  entitled  to  no  small  share 
of  the  credit  in  the  attainment  of  this  result. 

The  "American  Hay-Tedder  "  differs  in  construction,  some- 
what, from  any  other.  It  was  tried  the  past  season  on  the 
farm  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  in  all  the  various  cir- 
cumstances in  which  such  a  machine  would  be  required,  and 
performed  the  work  satisfactorily.  Even  in  heavy,  lodged  clover, 
where  much  advantage  from  the  use  of  a  tedder  was  hardly 
expected,  it  divided  the  tangled  bunches  left  by  the  mowing- 
machine,  so  that  the  crop  was  evenly  and  lightly  distributed 
over  the  ground,  and  that,  too,  without  breaking  off  the  heads 
of  the  clover,  or  breaking  the  stalks. 

The  practice  of  curing  clover  bay  chiefly  in  cock  is  a  very 
good  one,  especially  where  hay-caps  are  used.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  use  of  the  tedder  would  be  advantageous 
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on  clover  which  it  nas  designed  to  cure  in  this  manner.  Bat 
experience  proves  that  if  the  tedder  is  used  at  the  right  time, 
or  before  the  clover  gets  so  dry  that  the  leaves  and  heads  will 
crumble  off  nnder  its  operation,  it  will  be  an  advantage  by 
hastening  the  time  when  the  hay  may  be  put  in  cock.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  superintendent,  that,  in  all  other  cases,  the  uee 
of  the  tedder  saved  at  least  a  day,  on  the  average,  in  the  time 
of  curing  each  lot  of  hay  cut  upon  the  farm. 

The  American  Hay-Tedder  is  manufactured  by  the  Ames' 
Plough  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  season  can  hardly  haye  been  coasidered  very  favorable 
for  the  production  of  milk,  on  account  of  the  extreme  dryness 
of  July  and  August.  The  unusually  high  degree  of  heat  for 
July  was  also  a  detriment  to  the  manufacture  of  both  butter 
and  eheeae.  Messrs.  Baker  &  Son,  proprietors  of  the  Fairfield 
( Lenawee  counly)  Cheese  Factory,  write :  "  July  was  the  worst 
month  for  dairy  products  that  we  ever  experienced.  The  milk 
for  that  month  made  but  a  small  amount  of  cheese,  and  that  of 
inferior  quality." 

The  hot  weather,  undoubtedly,  operated  in  reference  to  the 
production  of  good  butter  as  unfavorably  as, in  reference  to 
cheese.  In  fact,  without  better  faciJitiea  for  butter -making 
than  are  provided  on  most  Michigan  farms,  it  was  impractica- 
ble to  make  butter  which  could  be  called  good.  Inducements 
to  attempt  the  production  of  better  butter  than  is  generally 
offered  in  the  markets  of  this  State,  are  latterly  very  much 
increased;  and,  indeed,  as  cheese-making  is  advanced,  ihe  ten- 
dency must  be  to  enhance  the  price  of  butter,  or  to  make  the 
relative  profits  of  butter  and  cheese  more  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  persons  wbo  are  favorably  situated  for  making 
butter,  to  endeavor  to  make  that  of  the  best  quality,  which, 
from  the  higher  price  it  would  command,  would  render  its 
production  much  more  remunerative.  The  construction  of 
spring-houses  wiU  be  found  most  advantageous,  wherever  run- 
ning spring  water  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  in 
proper    situations.      Such    structures    will    afford,   in  many 
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instances,  nearly  all  the  requisites  of  a  miUi-rooro,  especially 
the  securing  of  a  uniform  temperature  of  the  milk  by  the  ves- 
aels  which  contain  it  being  constantly  surrounded  with  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  water.  Although  such  situations  are  not  as  com- 
mon in  this  State  as  iu  some  other  sections,  they  are  occasion- 
ally met  with, — sometimes  on  the  best  land  for  dairy  purposes. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable  that  the  system  of  "butter- 
factories,"  first  organized  in  Orange  county,  N.  ¥.,  and  subse- 
quently adopted  to  some  extent  in  other  counties  of  that  State, 
may  be  introduced  into  Michigan.  Or,  iustead  of  that,  the 
plan  of  combining  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  as  is 
done  by  Mr.  White,  at  his  establishment  at  Cereseo,  may  be 
adopted.  (See  Report  of  1867,  pp.  141,  147.)  Mr.  "White's 
system  secures  all  the  advantages  of  butter-making  which  are 
afforded  by  any  other.  It,  however,  necessarily  involves  more 
expense  than  farmers  in  general  can  afford.  But  the  same 
principle  applies  here  as  to  cheese-making  on  the  factory  sys- 
tem. Combination  of  capital  and  interests  secures  advantages 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  realized.  Mr.  White  has  dem- 
onstrated the  practicability  of  the  plan.  His  operations  for 
the  past  season  were  quite  as  satisfactory  as  previously.  The 
experience  of  the  unprecedented  heat  of  July  fairly  proved 
that  no  hindrance  may  be  expected  to  occur  to  the  produetion 
of  butter  in  the  usual  quantity,  and  of  the  highest  quality, 
from  any  similar  extreme  of  temperature.  Mr,  White's  butter 
has  at  all  times  commanded  the  highest  price,  and  has  been 
disposed  of  to  applicants  from  the  Eastern  cities,  St.  Louis,  and 
intermediate  points.  When  visiting  the  factory  in  October,  we 
were  informed  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Durkee,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  milk -room  had  varied  but  very  little  during 
the  season,  and  that  through  the  great  heat  of  July,  the  cream 
rose  well.    We  have  not  the  statistics  ot  the  factory  for  1868. 

The  cheese  factory  of  Enfus  Baker  &  Son,  Fairfield,  Lenawee 
county,  according  to  a  statement  famished  by  the  proprietors, 
received  the  past  season  the  milk  of  600  cows.  The  whole 
quantity  of  milk  delivered  at  the  factory  was  2,299,629  tbs. 
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The  amonnt  of  cured  cheeae  made  was  233,231  !ba.  The  qnan- 
titj  of  milk  required  for  a  pound  o£  cured  dieeee  was  9.86  fts. 
The  average  price  per  hundred  of  cheese  sold  was  |15.24.  The 
net  returns  to  patrons  for  1,000  lbs.  milt  were  llS.iSf.  The 
price  charged  for  making  cheese  was  $1.25  per  100  lbs. 

Mr.  Baker,  Sr.,  writes  that  the  average  weight  of  cheese  per 
cow  from  the  six  hundred  cows,  whose  milk  was  brought  to 
the  factory,  was  a  trifle  less  than  400  !bs.;  that  the  most  cheese 
made  from  any  one  herd  wsa  an  aTerage  of  500  ibs.  per  cow, 
giving  a  cash  return  of  about  $65  per  cow.  Several  herds,  it 
is  stated,  ran  as  low  as  300  tbs.  per  cow,  giving  a  net  return 
of  about  $39.  In  regard  to  this  great  discrepancy,  Mr,  Baker 
remarks  that  "good  care  pays  largely  in  excess  of  poor  care." 
The  figures  of  the  case  are  certainly  suggestive,  for,  while  the 
cows  which  yielded  a  net  return  of  $65  each  were  probably  a 
source  of  profit  to  their  owner,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  others 
were  merely  an  expense.  The  moral  of  the  case  is,  if  profit  is 
expected  from  animals,  they  must  be  well  fed  and  cared  for. 

The  price  of  cheese  at  the  close  of  the  year  1867  was  so  low 
that  many  people  considered  the  prospects  for  engaging  in  its 
manufacture  were  rather  discouraging,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  numerous  new  factories  which  were  about  to  go  into 
operation  might  "over-do"  the  business.  The  experience  of 
the  past  season  has  shown  those  fears  not  to  be  well  grounded. 
With  increased  production  we  have  hail  higher  prices.  This 
has  been  the  case  all  over  the  country.    Mr.  Baker  says: 

"  Michigan  does  not  as  yet  produce,  in  my  estimation,  over 
one-eighth  of  the  cheese  that  ie  consumed  here.  More  facto- 
ries would  do  well  in  our  midst,  and  several  are  in  the  process 
of  erection.  "We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  our 
dairy  products  will  equal  if  not  excel  those  of  the  old  dairy 
districts  of  New  York,  in  quality,  if  not  in  quantity.  All  we 
want  is  experience,  for  we  have  the  other  requisites  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object." 

The  cheese-factory  of  Fowler,  Kinne  &  Co.,  at  Reading, 
Hillsdale  county,  was  erected  in  1867,  but  was  not  ready  for 
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bnsinees  till  tlte  following  spring.  Prom  a  visit  made  in  Octo- 
ber laafc,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  it  ia  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  main 
building  is  32  by  100  feet,  and  three  Btoriee  high.  The  tank- 
room  is  14  by  li  feel,  and  two  stories  high.  The  engine-room 
ia  14  by  20  feet,  and  one  story.  A  box-factory  is  attached, 
which  is  20  by  30  feet,  and  one  and  a  half  stories  high.  A 
bored  well,  twenty-seven  feet  deep,  affords  abundance  of  water,. 
at  a  temperature  in  summer  of  46  degrees. 

The  cost  of  the  buidinga  and  flstures  was  |8,800.  They  are 
handsomely  finished  and  painted.  A  considerable  extent  of 
ground  around  the  factory  has  been  graded,  and  planted  to 
shade  trees.  It  ia  really  an  ornament  to  the  village  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  order  and  neatness  observed  in  its  manage- 
ment indicate  a  laudable  pride  in  those  to  whose  charge  it  is 
committed. 

The  making  of  cheese  was  commenced  here  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  finished  on  the  li4th  of  October.  The  average  num- 
ber of  cowa  for  the  season  was  250,  and  their  average  quantity 
of  milk  was  3,776  tbs.  The  quantity  of  mUk  required  for  one 
pound  of  green  cheese,  through  the  season,  was  as  follows: 
May,  8|  tbs.;  June,  8|  lbs.;  July,  9^  Ifea.;  August  9  Iba.;  Septem- 
ber, 8^  lbs.;  October,  8  fljs.  Average  quantity  of  milk  required 
through  the  season  for  one  pound  of  cured  cheese,  9.84  lbs. 
Profits  on  hogs  fed  chiefly  with  whey  from  the  factory,  $749  06. 
Average  profit  per  cow,  over  and  above  manufacturing  and 
seUing  expenses,  $65. 

The  capacity  of  the  factory  is  calculated  at  1,000  cows,  or 
for  making  into  cheese  the  milk  of  that  number.  A  large 
increase  over  the  number  whose  milk  was  sent  here  in  1868,  is 
expected  in  1869. 


At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Dairymen's 
Association,  at  Elgin,  Ills.,  X.  A.  Willard,  Esq.,  of  Little  Palls, 
N.  y.,  delivered  an  address  from  which  we  take  the  following: 
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In  discussing  matters  pertaining  to  the  dairy,  not  the  least 
important  question  is  its  profits  and  futnre  prospects.  The 
large  increase  in  dairy  farming  from  1864  to  1867  made  it  ex- 
tremely diflScult  to  determine  what  was  to  be  the  result  of  this 
wide-spread  dissemination  of  the  factory  system.  We  com- 
menced in  1867  with  no  accurate  statistics  from  which  to  esti- 
mate the  probable  production,  and  with  insufiieient  knowledge 
as  to  the  possible  demand  in  the  country.  England  had  taken 
from  OS  about  50,000,000  lbs.  of  cheese  in  one  season,  and  it 
was  thought  that  it  conld  be  increased  to  ten  or  fifteen  million 
pounds  more,  if  prices  were  low  enough  to  undersell  with  our 
superior  article  the  poorer  English  grades.  Our  probable  pro- 
duction was  over-estimated,  and  probable  consumption  under- 
estimated. Thus  the  prospect  for  high  prices  seemed  dubious. 
We  also  had  an  army  of  agents  and  small  dealers  anxious  to 
do  business  and  obtain  the  percentage  upon  their  purchases. 
Thinking  that  cheese-making  in  America  had  reached  the  limit 
of  over-production,  they,  with  the  shippers,  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  pushing  our  good  cheese  forward  to  the  utmost,  regard- 
leas  of  the  producer's  interests,  and,  as  they  said,  rescuing  the 
entire  production  from  dire  disaster.  This  created  the  impres- 
sion that  the  market  was  glutted;  and  every  one  who  handled 
cheese,  in  the  season  of  1867,  felt  insecure,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  ruled 
during  that  season. 

The  cheese  product  of  1867  was  the  largest  ever  made.  In 
America  it  amounted  to  215,000,000  pounds,  and  in  Great 
Britaui  to  179,000,000  pounds;  total,  394,000,000  pounds  for 
the  two  nations.  The  English  consumption  that  year  was  309,- 
000,000,  and  the  United  States  consumed  160,000,000  pounds; 
tiitiB  we  have  the  consumption  of  469,000,000  pounds  by  the 
two  nations,  which  is  75,000,000  pounds  more  than  the  produc- 
tion; in  other  words,  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, they  must  import  from  some  other  part  of  the  world 
75,000,000  pounds.  England  supplies  this  deficiency  from 
Holland,  but  France  now  comes  in  as  a  competitor  for  their 
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surplus:  hence,  America  must  bencefortli  ho  the  msiin  source 
from  which  England  sappties  her  importations,  especially  as 
we  produce  a  superior  article  to  the  Dutch. 

Another  point  generally  overlooked  is,  that  England  doubles 
her  population  every  40  jears,  and  English  cheese  consump- 
tion more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  population. 
This  will  make  an  annual  increase  in  consumption  of  cheese 
of  eight  or  ten  mUlion  pounds,  and  in  the  States  the  increase 
of  consumption  from  increase  of  population  is  about  8,000,- 
000  pounds,  thus  giving  an  increase  of  16,000,000  pounds,  to 
be  supplied  by  increased  dairy  business.  Therefore,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  reach  the  limit  of  over-production, 
because  the  consumption  of  butter  goes  on  in  more  rapid 
proportion,  and  a  considerable  number  of  dairies  must  be 
devoted  to  that  object. 

Prom  these  statistics  it  appears  that  there  is  no  branch  of 
fanning  more  remunerative  or  enduring  than  the  dairy.  The 
past  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  very  prosperous  one  for 
dairy  farmers.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
cheese  in  stock  in  the  leading  Eastern  markets  during  the  first 
weeks  in  December,  of  18G7  and  186S:  in  1867  there  were 
863,000,  and  in  1868  only  310,000  His.  This  must  indicate  that 
America  will  be  stripped  bare  of  dairy  products  by  spring,  and 
that  high  figures  may  be  anticipated  for  the  early  made. 

In  the  matter  of  securing  fine  flavor  in  both  butter  and 
cheese,  some  points  have  been  entirely  overlooked  in  previous 
discussions.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  true  causes  influencing 
the  flavor  of  dairy  products  have  attracted  our  attention.  And 
among  these,  the  question  of  clean,  pure  water  for  stock  has 
not  been  suEBciently  appreciated.  Milk  contains  eighty-seven 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  it  would  hardly  seem  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  animal  could  overstep  the  laws  of  nature  and 
manufacture  good  milk  from  stagnant  water;  yet  such  has 
been  the  case,  and  because  manufacturers  have  not  been  able 
to  make  a  good  product. out  of  such  milk,  they  have  been 
blamed.    With  all  our  knowledge  and  experience  in  New  York, 
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we  have  not  been  able  the  past  year  to  obviate  having  some 
bad-flavored  cheese  daring  the  hot  weather,  eepeeially  the  Jnly 
cheese,  I  took  some  pains  to  study  this  question,  and  I  found 
by  esatnining  farms  in  numerous  instances  that  stagnant, 
pntrid  water  was  one  of  the  leading  causes.  There  were  other 
causes,  but  this  one  was  invariable.  In  one  instance  the  cause 
was  attributed  to  the  milk  of  one  of  the  patrons  whose  cows 
had  been  drinking  from  frog-ponds.  This  man  changed  his 
fences  so  as  to  get  good  water,  and  so  the  trouble  ceased.  In 
the  private  dairi^  of  New  York  and  England,  patticalav  at- 
tention is  paid  to  this  matter.  On  farms  where  springs  are 
deficient,  the  defect  is  to  be  overcome  by  digging  a  well  and 
applying  wind-power  for  pumping,  which  can  be  inesi^ensively 
erected  and  is  durable.  It  is  the  best  plan  to  have  the  water 
pumped  np  into  a  tank,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  run  back 
into  the  well  after  it  has  stood  a  short  time,  as  this  will  prevent 
its  becoming  contaminated  by  foul  gases. 

Another  point  on  which  the  old  dairy  farmers  are  in  error, 
which  is  the  cause  of  great  impurities  in  milk,  is  the  bad  con- 
struction of  milking  stables,  most  of  them  little  better  than  pest- 
houses,  owing  to  bad  ventilation.  So  bad  are  some  of  them, 
that  I  have  seen  delicate  women  faint  away  in  them  in  hot 
weather.  Follow  the  milk  which  comes  from  these  places  to 
the  factory,  after  having  been  confined  in  the  can  under  a  close- 
fitting  cover,  and  you  will  find  it  most  offensive  in  odor  and 
putrid.  If  there  is  any  manufacturer  present  who  can  make 
clean-flavored  goods  from  such  milk,  I  should  like  to  see  him 
and  hear  bis  process.  In  this  respect  the  English  farmers  are 
ahead  of  ours.  Their  milking  stables  are  open  on  one  side, 
cool,  and  well  ventilated,  and  milking  made  a  pleasure  to 
animal  and  milk-maid.  But  I  must  say,  the  new  dairy  districts 
are  in  advance  of  the  old  in  this  respect  The  "West  may  get 
ahead  of  the  East  yet,  as  everything  is  new  here,  and  there  are 
no  prejudices  to  counteract. 

I  have  said  that  dairy  farming  promised  to  be  remunerative 
and  enduring.    The  statement  needs  modification.    It  rfoM  not 
30 
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e  to  be  remunerativo  to  those  viho  make  a  poor  or  in- 
ferior product.  It  is  also  ruinous  to  the  dealer.  I  have  watched 
the  history  of  failures  among  provision  meruhante,  and  it  is  the 
poor  stuff  in  the  end  that  breaks  the  camel's  back.  I  come 
here  to  do  yon  a  service,  and  I  beg  of  you  not  to  fall  into  the 
errors  of  the  old  dairy  districts.  After  you  have  provided  a 
clean,  well- ventilated  milkbg  stable,  let  each  milker  take  a  pail 
of  water  and  towel  into  the  stable,  wash  the  cow'e  udder  and 
wipe  it  dry  with  the  towel,  and  then  proceed  to  milk;  yon  will 
then  have  no  filth  dropping  into  the  pail,  and  water  is  so  cooling 
and  grateful  to  the  animal,  that  she  is  quieted,  gives  down  the 
milk  at  once,  and  will  yield  enough  more  during  the  season  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  milking.  It  is  an  inhuman  practice  to 
cut  the  cow's  tail  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  milker;  by 
means  of  a  rubber  band  it  may  be  fastened  to  and  nnloosed  from 
the  cow's  leg. 

Preparatory  to  milking,  the  teats  ought  always  to  be  well 
washed  with  a  sponge  and  cold  water.  This  is  not  only  a 
cleanly  habit,  but  it  keeps  the  teats  in  good  order,  and  fre- 
quently prevents  inflammation,  and  in  certain  cases  restores 
the  flow  of  milk  by  warm  applieationa  A  cow  that  has  always 
been  treated  kindly  will  generally  stand  quietly,  and  appears 
to  enjoy  the  operation.  It  should  always  be  done  by  one  per- 
son, and  females  are  i^referable,  because  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  patient,  kindly,  as  well  as  cleanly.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  touch  upon  all  the  points  of  importance  to  dairymen  in 
this  address.  The  topics  which  I  have  chosen  have  not  pre- 
viously received  attention,  because  only  recenlly  discovered. 

For  forty  years.  New  York  dairymen  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  quality  of  butter  and  cheese  depended 
entirely  upon  the  manipulations  of  the  milk,  wholly  overlook- 
ing its  conditions  ensuing  from  the  manner  of  production.  Of 
course,  much  depends  upon  the  manufacture,  but  good  goods 
cannot  be  made  from  bad  material.  In  many  points  we  have 
advanced  to  the  highest  English  standard.  Our  best  manufac- 
turers are  able,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to  make  as  fin& 
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goods  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  uni- 
form during  the  season.  What  is  the  matter  ?  and  where  is 
the  remedy  ?  I  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  bad  milk, — 
milk  spoiled  before  reaching  the  factory,  arising  from  many 
causes.  You  cannot  hide  the  bad  flavors  in  cheese,  which  may 
be  traced  to  manures  in  the  stable  yard,  from  the  English 
experts.  They  trace  the  cause  at  once.  So,  such  cheese 
abroad  is  denounced,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  unfit  for  human 
use,  and  hustled  off  to  the  first  bidder,  and  the  factory  from 
which  it  came  mined.  The  bitter  taste  in  cheese  comes  from 
the  ox-eye  daisy  and  other  weeds,  and  at  certain  seasons  is 
very  offensive.  These  causes  are  chargeable  to  the  farmers 
and  not  to  the  manufacturers.  Dairymen  can  never  expect 
success  if  their  goods  are  quoted  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. We  can  make  it  a  great  success.  We  can  become 
the  controllers  of  this  great  staple  throughout  the  world;  but 
in  order  to  do  it,  we  must  show  tlie  world  we  can  produce  the 
best  article. 

The  next  subject  touched  upon  was  the  proper  cooling  of 
milk,  the  necessity  of  which  be  urged  upon  the  Convention  in 
a  very  forcible  manner,  giving  descriptions  of  several  apparatus 
which  had  been  invented  for  the  purpose. 

To  insure  the  delivery  of  pure,  sweet  milk,  he  urged  the 
Convention  to  adopt  tlie  following  rules,  to  be  posted  on 
the  door  of  every  factory,  and  addressed  to  the  patrons, 
saying:  "This  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Dairymen's 
Convention  of  1869:" 

1.  That  no  milt  is  good  which  is  made  from  filthy,  stinking 
waters  of  slough  and  frog-ponds. 

2.  That  no  milk  is  good  that  comes  from  cows  dogged,  or 
over-d riven  in  hot  weather  from  the  pasture  to  the  stable. 

3.  That  no  milk  is  good  that  comes  from  cows  pounded  or 
kicked,  and  cruelly  treated  by  brutal  men. 

4.  No  milk  is  good  that  comes  from  diseased  cows,— cows 
that  have  sores  filled  with  pus,  or  that  have  udders  broken  and 
running  with  corruption. 
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5.  No  milk  is  good  that  comes  reeking  with  manure  auci  filth 
from  the  etable. 

The  speaker  was  interrupted  after  reading  these  rnlea,  aad  a 
motion  for  their  adoption  was  most  enthusiastic  ally  carried. 

The  question  of  butter-making  was  then  discussed. 

The  cheese-factories  have  been  of  much  service  to  butter- 
making,  by  equalizing  and  raising  the  prices.  We  had  already 
an  over-production  of  poor  butter.  He  thought  really  first- 
class  butter  was  worth  fifty  cents  a  pound;  while  he  did  not 
care  how  little  poor  butter  sold  for.  Cream  contains  about  64 
per  cent,  of  water  and  25  per  cent,  of  butter.  One  quart  of 
good  cream  will  produce  on  an  average  thirteen  ounces  of  but- 
ter. Cleanliness,  and  a  temperature  of  about  60  degrees,  never 
less  than  55  degrees,  are  the  most  important  conditions  in 
churning.  The  churn  should  be  cleaned  with  great  care. 
When  butter  forms,  the  churning  should  cease,  the  butter  be 
taken  from  the  churn,  and  all  buttermilk  worked  out,  using  the 
ladle  instead  of  the  hands. 

Good  white-oak  wood  is  best  for  butter-tubs.  He  approved 
the  establishment  of  butter-factories,  thereby  getting  better 
butter  and  greater  profits.  Cheese  from  skim-milk  would  be 
much  used.  China  would  consume  much  of  it.  We  mate 
about  500,000,000  pounds  of  butter  each  year,  in  this  country. 
The  best  Orange  county  (New  York)  bntter-makers  get  $1.00 
a  pound  all  the  year. 

Referring  to  cheese-making,  he  gave  the  views  of  Governor 
Seymour,  delivered  by  that  gentleman  in  a  speech  to  the  Amer- 
ican Dairymen's  Convention,  at  their  recent  annual  session  iu 
Utiea,  New  York. 

The  market  demands  a  cheese  of  solid  texture,  that  is  mellow 
under  the  finger,  but  yet  of  sufficient  firmness  to  be  safely 
handled,  and  will  not  fall  to  pieces  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealer;  is  of  a  clean,  nutty  flavor,  melting  in  the  mouth,  and 
liaving  that  delicious  aroma  that  forces  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  customer.     A  bad  or  poor-flavored  cheese  does 
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infinitd  mischief  by  clogging  the  appetite,  and  disgusting  those 
who  try  to  eat  it, — ^jast  as  a  bad  oyster  taken  by  chance  in  the 
mouth  will  make  one  sick  of  oysteis  for  a  Hfe-time.  In  the  &rst 
pla«e,  for  good  cheese,  the  requisites  are:  ventilation,  the  milk 
to  be  properly  agitated  during  the  night;  in  setting  the  milk, 
high  temperature  must  be  avoided,  which  creates  ferments.  In 
cheese-making  the  work  must  not  be  hurried;  what  heat  is 
required  must  be  slow  and  gradual,  giving  the  curds  time  to 
do  their  own  work,  the  cheese-maker  watching  all  the  condi- 
tions, and  standing  ready  at  any  time  to  check  the  curds  when 
the  proper  changes  are  developed. 
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At  the  fourtli  aonual  meeting  of  the  American  Dairymen's 
Association,  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  much  valuable  information 
was  brought  out  in  reference  to  vaiioua  points  connected  with 
cheese-making.  From  the  E«port  of  the  Association  we  make 
some  extracts,  the  perusal  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  dairymen  of  Michigan.  The  following  is  au  address  of 
L.  B.  Arnold,  of  Tompkins  county,  N,  Y.,  on  the  eubject  of 
"  cooling  milk  before  cheese  is  made  therefrom,  and  the  cause 
of  the  early  decay  of  American  cheese;" 

The  history  of  the  production  of  cheese  in  the  United 
States  is  a  history  of  progress  and  development.  From  small 
beginnings  it  has  steadily  increased  till  it  has  assumed  a  mag- 
nitude of  immense  proportions.  The  low  price  of  land  has  so 
kept  down  the  cost  of  cheese  as  to  make  it  a  cheap  luxury,  and 
from  its  cheapness  there  has  arisen  a  large  demand  for  home 
consumption.  Formerly  it  was  all  consumed  within  our  own 
borders.  So  lately  as  1850,  out  of  an  annual  production  of  110 
millions  of  pounds,  100  millions  were  consumed  by  our  own 
people.  But  lately  a  demand  has  spning  up  abroad  for  our 
goods,  which,  with  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system,  has 
expanded  its  production  beyond  ail  precedent.  We  are  now 
manufacturing  the  enormous  quantity  of  over  200  millions  of 
pounds  annually.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  vast  amount  could 
not  find  a  market  at  home  at  remunerating  prices.  Over  one- 
fourth  of  this  amount  is  now  consumed  by  other  nations;  and 
it  is  on  this  export  demand  that  we  are  now  dependent  for 
living  rates. 
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It  behooves  us  to  study  the  requirements  of  that  demand, 
and  to  adapt  our  cheese  to  its  necessities.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  we  are  not  fully  satisfyiog  the  requisitions  of  our  foreign 
market  The  best  English  cheese  outsells  the  best  American 
cheese  by  about  one  pound  sterling  per  hundred  weight. 

"While  some  of  our  goods  sent  abroad  would  be  accounted 
good  in  any  market,  much  that  appears  excellent  when  it  leaves 
the  factory  loses  its  excellence  before  it  reaches  its  destination. 
"We  are  not  reahzing  for  our  products  what  we  ought;  and  we 
are  without  mercy,  in  a  crowded  market,  from  the  perishable 
nature  of  our  goods. 

The  early  decay  of  American  cheese,  which  has  become  an  ac- 
knowledged fact,  ia,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  result  of  a  variety  of 
causes.  Among  these  causes  may  he  named:  bad  and  excessive 
rennet,  light  salting,  light  scalding,  new  or  uncooled  milk,  dis- 
eased milk,  putting  the  curd  in  press  while  too  warm,  curing 
too  rapidly,  &c.  Each  of  these,  doubtless,  has  its  bearing 
upon  the  general  result,  but  to  no  one  of  them  do  I  believe  the 
early  decay  of  American  cheese  wholly  belongs.  Recently  the 
opinion  has  been  gaining  ground  that  the  use  of  new  milk,  or 
milk  that  has  not  been  cooled,  is  the  main  cause  of  a  too  early 
maturity.  All  milk  must  be  warm  when  curded;  but  new  or 
uncooled  miik  is  supposed  to  differ  from  that  which  has  been 
cooled,  in  two  important  particulars,  viz:  in  containing  a  pecu- 
liar heat  called  animal  heal,  and  a  peculiar  odor  called  animal 
odor;  the  two  in  some  way  so  blended  together,  that  the  removal 
or  retention  of  one  carries  with  it  the  removal  or  retention  of 
the  other. 

In  answering  the  invitation  to  assist  in  opening  the  discus- 
sion on  the  topic  before  the  convention,  I  propose  to  confine 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  these  particulars,  and  leave  to 
those  more  familiar  with  them,  the  other  causes  of  decay. 

And  first.  Animal  Heat.  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  any  different  from 
any  other  heat '!  In  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  dairymen, 
and  of  some  agricultural  writers  and  editors  even,  there  is 
something  peculiar  in  tlie  warmth  of  newly  drawn  milk,  that  is 
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Tery  efficient  and  controlling  in  the  production  of  bad  teaults; 
and  that,  aa  before  stated,  it  is  intimately  and  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  odor  that  accompanies  such  milk;  and  this 
opinion  is  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  observing  that,  when 
the  natural  warmth  is  removed,  the  aforesaid  odor  disappears 
with  it.  The  inference  is  then  very  natural  that  animal  heat  is 
the  prime  instigator  of  all  the  injuries  that  are  supposed  to  fol- 
low the  nae  of  new  milk;  and  that  its  removal  implies  also  the 
removal  of  the  odor,  and  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  millt 
for  the  hands  of  the  cheese-maker. 

In  opposition  to  all  this,  we  were  last  year  assured  by  Profes- 
sor Brewer  that  animal  heat  does  not  differ  from  any  other 
heat;  that  all  heat  is  essentially  the  same;  and  all  chemists 
whose  authority  is  worth  consulting,  tell  us  the  same  thing.  In 
the  face  of  theae  conflioling  opinions,  I  have  preferred  not  to 
follow  either  implicitly,  but  to  determine  for  myself,  first, 
whether  the  heat  and  odor  are  inseparably  connected ;  and  sec- 
ondly, if  they  esist  independently  of  each  other,  what  is  the 
capacity  of  each  for  evil.  By  abstracting  the  heat  rapidly  by 
an  application  of  ice  and  cold  water,  I  easily  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  heat  and  leaving  the  odor  in  the  milk.  It  ia  tme 
that,  in  experiments  for  this  purpose,  the  odor  was  not  so 
apparent  to  the  olfactory  nerves  as  to  the  organs  of  taato.  The 
animal  odor  became  an  animal  j?ai;or.  But,  upon  warming  the 
mUk  again,  the  odor  revived.  Then,  by  the  use  of  a  filter  of 
pulverized  charcoal,  I  succeeded  perfectly  in  removing  every 
trace  of  animal  odor  from  milk  when  first  drawn,  and  leaving 
the  animal  heat  in  the  milk.  These  experiments  fully  satisfied 
me  that  there  ia  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two,  and 
furnished  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  former  does  not  differ 
from  heat  derived  from  other  sources.  Instead  of  using  the 
phrase  "  animal  heat,"  we  may  as  well  drop  the  term  "  animal," 
and  inquire  what  effect  heat  has  upon  newly  drawn  milk.  But 
the  efi'ecta  of  heat  upon  milk  are  so  well  known,  that  I  need 
not  waste  many  words,  nor  the  precious  time  of  this  conven- 
31 
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tion,  in  answering  this  query.  Everybody  knows  that  heat 
hastena  the  development  of  acidity  and  the  decomposition  of 
milk,  and  the  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  the  effect. 
This  is  true  aotil  we  approach  170  degrees.  But  above  that 
temperature  those  effects  are,  for  awhile,  retarded.  I  will  not  stop 
to  explain  why  the  results  are  different  above  and  below  the 
degree  named.  It  might  interest  the  curions,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  under  consideration, 
so  I  will  let  it  pass,  as  we  have  been  admonished  to  be  brief. 

Now,  what  of  the  odor  that  accompanies  new  milk  ?  What 
is  it  ?  Whence  is  it  derived  ?  Is  it  something  that  necessarily 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  milk?  Oris  it  something  that  Uke 
milk  is  formed  out  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  ?  No :  it  is  not 
either.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  derived  from  the  waste  material  of 
the  cow's  body. 

Animal  bodies  are  constantly  nndergoiug  change.  A  steady 
supply  and  waste  are  necessary  to  existence.  Food  is  digested 
and  carried  to  every  part  of  the  system,  and  so  vitalized  as  to 
become  a  part  of  the  living  etructure,  and  when  it  has  served 
the  purposes  of  life,  it  is  cast  out  as  waste  and  dead  matter. 
Physiolf^ists  have  demonstrated  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
waste  is  cast  out  in  the  form  of  gases.  No  part  of  the  struc- 
ture is  impervious  to  the  passage  of  these  gases,  so  necessary 
everywhere  to  be  got  rid  of.  All  parts  of  the  body  are  made 
open  to  their  escape.  All  the  liquid  secretions  of  the  body 
absorb  them;  they  are  cast  out  in  the  breath;  and  very  abund- 
antly through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  It  is  this  gaseous  waste, 
absorbed  by  the  milk  in  the  udder,  and  which  escapes  when 
drawn,  that  we  recognize  as  the  animal  odor  in  milk.  This  is 
the  material  which  we  are  carrying,  shut  up  with  the  milk  in 
cans,  to  our  factories,  to  be  worked  into  cheese  with  which  to 
supply  our  customers  at  home  and  abroad.  This  is  the  agent 
to  which,  I  believe,  may  be  ascribed  nearly,  if  not  oU,  the  evil 
consequences  that  arise  from  using  new  milk. 

Let  us  now  study  the  nature  of  this  odor  and  trace  its  results. 
Being  derived  from  the  changing  elements  of  the  cow's  body, 
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it  must  be  similar  in  composition  to  the  gases  arising  from 
other  deeompoaing  matter,  and  like  it,  infeetioas.  It  is  in/act 
infectious.  Confined  in  warm  milk,  it  soon  induces  taint. 
There  can  hai'dly  be  a  cheese-maker  in  any  of  our  factories,  who 
has  not  seen  instances  of  this  kind,  to  his  regret.  They  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  are  the  direct  effect  of  the  gases  in 
the  milt,  and  not  of  thenataral  warmth,  as  many  suppose;  for, 
if  the  gases  are  removed,  and  the  milk  is  kept  warm,  and  in 
other  respects  treated  the  same,  it  will  not  taint  but  will  become 
sour.  Milk  with  the  odor  out,  has,  in  mj  experience,  invariably 
soured  instead  of  tainting. 

The  quantity  of  gas  in  milk  is  probably  not  Terj  large,  but 
it  is  efflcient  in  action.  At  previous  meetings  of  this  Associa- 
tion, it  has  been  repeatedly  said,  (and  all  observing  cheese- 
makers  know  it,)  that  milk  curded  before  it  has  had  time  to 
cool,  makes  the  cheese  strong  and  unpleasant  in  flavor,  porous 
in  texture,  and  much  inclined  to  hnff.  I  have  never  had  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  cheese  in  foreign  markets,  and  not  very 
extensively  in  our  own,  but  I  am  told  by  those  who  have,  that 
this  style  of  cheese  is  very  liable  to  premature  decay.  This  is 
true  to  the  extent  of  my  observations,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  where  the  most  efficient 
means  have  been  employed  to  remove  the  disturbing  element, 
the  cheese  has  been  the  least  hable  to  huff,  and  of  the  cleanest 
Havor,  and  least  affected  by  time. 

Bat  there  are  those  present  who  have  had  better  opportuni- 
ties for  observations  of  this  kind,  and  I  appeal  to  them  to  en- 
lighten us  on  this  point.  But  I  have  hardly  a  doubt  that  they 
will  corroborate  my  own  observations,  nor  have  I  any  doubt 
that  the  mind  of  the  dairying  public  is  setting  in  the  right 
direction,  when  it  ascribes  to  some  agency  in  new  milk,  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  the  early  decay  in  American  cheese. 

Having  shown  whence  that  agency  in  milk  is  derived,  what 
it  is,  and  pointed  out  its  tendency  to  induce  change  and  decom- 
position in  both  milk  and  cheese,  I  shall  probably  be  expected 
in  the  next  place  to  suggest  some  efficient  means  of  getting  it 
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out  of  the  milk,  or  of  neutralizing  its  effects.  But  I  prefer  not 
to  respond  to  that  expectation  now,  I  propose  to  study  a 
little  farther  the  peculiarities  of  this  disturbing  agent;.  I  have 
said  it  was  gas  in  the  milk.  Being  in  that  form,  it  is,  like  other 
gases,  subject  to  certain  laws,  one  of  which  is  expansion 
and  contraction  from  a  variation  in  the  temperature.  Though 
all  gases  do  not  expand  and  contract  just  alike,  yet  they  all 
expand  with  heat  and  contract  with  cold.  The  gas  in  new  milk 
follows  this  law.  By  an  increase  in  temperature,  its  elasticity 
is  rapidly  increased,  and  by  a  decrease  in  temperatare,  its 
elasticity  as  rapidly  diminishes.  The  fact  is  very  suggestive 
of  the  treatment  milk  should  receive.  At  90  degrees  its  elas- 
ticity pushes  it  slowly  through  a  body  of  milk,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  surface,  by  the  law  of  the  general  diffaaion  of  gases, 
it  is  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  and  conducted  away.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  its  exit  would  be  facilitated  by 
stirring.  If  the  temperature  be  raised  to  10  or  20  degrees 
above  blood  heat,  its  elasticity  will  be  so  very  mnch  increased 
that  but  little  stii'ring  will  be  required  to  cause  its  escape.  But 
drop  the  temperature  below  blood  heat,  and  it  diminishes  in 
elasticity  as  the  temperature  falls,  till  it  has  not  power  to 
escape;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  is  condensed  into  a  liquid; 
for  it  will  remain  in  the  milk  for  a  long  time,  if  kept  sufficiently 
cool.  Because  the  "cowey"  smell  has  died  away  when  the 
milk  is  down  to  70  degrees  or  below,  it  has  usually  been  sup- 
posed that  the  odor,  or  cause  of  the  odor  was  wholly  removed. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  necessarily  so;  for  unless  the  cooling  has 
been  very  slow,  or  the  milk  has  been  spread  so  thin  as  to  make 
the  exit  of  the  gases  easy,  the  cause  of  the  odor,  the  condensed 
gases,  will  be  there,  and  be  ceadily  detected  by  the  taste;  and 
at  50  or  60  degrees  it  will  remain  there  till  the  milk  sours. 
The  "cowey"  flavor  ia  most  effectually  preserved  when  milk 
is  cooled  in  a  close  vessel,  shut  out  from  the  air,  and  the  heat 
absorbed  away  by  an  application  of  ice  or  cold  water.  For 
s  before  stated,  it  is  un  philosophical  to  cool  milk  in  this 
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way,  and  yet  it  has  its  meritfl.  It  is  better  to  have  the  gases 
all  Id,  than  to  have  the  mi]k  either  tainted  or  soar. 

The  gas  in  milk  varies  both  in  qaantity  and  relative  effect. 
For  instance,  it  ia  in  the  smallest  amount  when  the  cow  is  in 
good  health,  and  quiet.  It  ia  more  abnndant  when  actively 
esercised,  as  when  sharply  driven  to  the  yard  by  dogs.  It 
needs  but  a  little  huiTying,  especially  in  the  morning,  to  make 
the  eflect  apparent  in  cheese.  It  is  different  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, and  very  abundant  and  very  infectious  in  cases  of  fever. 
There  is  more  in  a  state  of  debility  than  in  strength ;  and  more 
when  pinched  with  cold  than  when  comfortably  warm.  The 
most  marked  effects  that  I  have  observed  have  been  produced 
by  the  odor  of  milk  from  cows  in  a  feverish  state,  a  state  that 
may  generaHy  be  detected  readily  by  smelling  the  milk.  It 
becomes  so  infectious  that  a  small  quantity — the  milk  of  a 
single  cow,  even — will  infect  a  whole  vat  full  of  good  milk.  In 
connection  with  the  rennet,  it  becomes  a  ferment,  inducing 
rapid  changes  in  the  milk  and  curd.  Kew  gases  are  evolved, 
which,  becoming  more  elastic  as  the  temperature  ia  raised, 
swell  out  the  lumps  of  curd,  giving  them  a  soft,  spongy  feel, 
till  at  length  their  bulk  is  so  much  increased  that  they  float  on 
the  wbey.  A  vigorous  action  is  now  going  on  in  the  curd;  the 
work  of  decomposition  ia  fairly  begun;  the  solid  structure  of 
the  casein  is  broken  down,  making  the  cheese  appear  salvy  and 
rich.  At  first  it  huffs  badly  from  incipient  decay;  but  after  a 
little  the  development  of  acidity  will  check  the  hufling,  and 
the  cheese  will  behave  better.  This  state  of  things  may,  to  a 
ooDSiderablo  extent,  be  counteracted  by  means  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  fully  described  in  the  discussion  on  floating 
curds;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  cheese  from  such  milk  can  be 
long  saved  from  decay. 

But  perhaps  some  one  will  say,  "  This  is  the  result  of  diaeaaed 
milk;  it  is  not  chargeable  to  animal  odor;  the  milk  itself  is 
faulty."  I  once  thought  so,  too,  but  I  have  found  since  that  I 
was  mistaken.  In  the  worst  cases  I  have  seen,  the  milk,  for 
aught  I  can  discover,  is  of  itself  as  good  as  any  other.    It  may 
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be  somewhat  altered  in  the  proportion  of  its  elements, — per- 
haps it  is,— but  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  other  milk 
when  new.  I  filtered  a  sample  of  feverish  milk  last  summer, 
in  the  fore  part  of  August,  when  the  weather  was  so  very  hot 
and  dry,  and  floating  curds  were  so  very  popular.  The  result 
was  very  striking.  The  filter  was  all  ready,  and  the  milk 
turned  in  as  soon  as  drawn,  and  though  it  stood  at  about  90 
degrees  when  it  issued  from  the  filter,  it  was  free  from  any 
offensive  odor,  and  its  flavor  was  delicious.  It  was  in  pOTfect 
contrast  with  its  former  condition,  and  also  with  the  same  kind 
of  milk  cooled  by  ice-water,  to  a  much  lower  temperature. 
This  charged  the  fault  back  upon  animal  odor.  It  was  noth- 
ing else  than  animal  odor,  in  its  worst  forms  and  in  increased 
quantity,  derived  from  the  excessive  waste  of  the  living  struc- 
ture, occasioned  by  the  depressing  influence  of  the  long  con- 
tinued hot  weather,  and  the  nse  of  scanty  and  stagnant  water. 
There  are  other  peculiarities  about  this  odor  in  new  mOk 
which  it  might  be  interesting  to  notice,  but  I  have  pursued  the 
investigation  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  subject  before  the 
convention,  and  I  will  close  with  a  few  words  in  answer  to 
the  query  that  seemed  to  suggest  itself  in  the  earher  part  of 
my  remarks,  viz  :  How  shall  we  get  rid  of  this  odor,  or  neutral- 
ize its  effects?  I  need  not  add  many  words  for  that  purpose. 
The  remedy  is  suggested  by  what  I  have  already  said.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  the  gaaes  from  which  the  odors 
arise,  a  chance  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  milk  is 
drawn,  for  the  reason,  firstly,  that  they  are  then  most  elastic 
and  escape  most  easily;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  keep  them 
from  imparting  an  influence  to  the  milk  by  their  presence;  and 
then  the  milk  cooled  to  prevent  souring.  The  reason  for 
doing  this  at  the  dairy  Is,  that  it  is  generally  a  little  too  late 
when  the  milk  gets  to  the  factory.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways 
tor  deodorizing  and  cooling  milk,  as  the  devices  on  exhibition 
for  that  purpose  indicate.  But,  whatever  means  are  employed, 
a  thorough  exposure  to  the  air  should  be  involved  in  the  pro- 
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cesa.  It  is  the  air  which  takes  up  and  carries  away  the  odor. 
It  can  be  imparted  to  nothing  else. 

It  ia  this  gas  in  the  milk,  rather  ihan  the  acidity,  that  we 
haTe  to  contend  with  in  striving  to  lengthen  oat,  ao  to  speak, 
the  lifetime  of  our  cheese.  Acidity  may  affect  flavor,  but  it 
does  not  hasten  decay.  It  ia  the  infections  gas  or  odor  that 
does  the  destractiva  work  in  new  milk,  and  it  must  be  got  out 
to  be  avoided.  It  Is  not  snfficient,  especially  in  hot  weather,  to 
conceal  it,  as  may  be  effectually  done  by  cooling  without  a 
thorough  atmospheric  exposure;  for,  if  it  is  retained  in  the 
milk  by  condensing,  it  will  be  there  to  work  its  legitimate 
effect  upon  the  first  favorable  cireumatance  for  its  develop- 
ment. There  will  be  nothing  gained  to  the  keeping  qualities 
of  oar  cheese  unlesa  this  point  be  regarded.  Ton  may  get 
milk  to  the  factory  in  apparently  the  finest  condition,  with  the 
gaa  in,  by  keeping  it  cold,  bnt,  when  jou  come  to  scald  your 
curd,  you  will  find  that  the  heat  will  cause  the  condenaed  gas 
to  resume  its  elasticity,  and  its  escaping  be  evidenced  by  the 
"cowey"odor  of  your  scalding  cui'd;  and  the  leaven  which 
has  thus  been  carried  into  the  cheese  will  hasten  its  early 
decay,  if  it  ever  falls  into  circumstances  that  favor  its  develop- 
ment. This  will  be  especially  true  when  there  is  anything  of 
a  feverish  or  diseased  condition  about  the  milk,  and  will  be  the 
least  seen  when  the  cows  are  comfortable  and  quiet. 

The  nest  thing  I  would  suggest  is,  that  the  cows  be  kept  in 
perfect  health,  and  furnished  with  a  supply  of  wholesome  food 
and  pure  water,  and  be  kept  quiet.  This  will  reduce  the  odor 
to  its  minimum,  both  in  quantity  and  effect  Warm  milk, 
when  thus  produced,  though  not  in  its  best  condition  for  mak- 
ing cheese  for  long  keeping,  or  of  the  finest  flavor,  will  produce 
a  good  cheese,  and  one  that  would  not  be  very  serionaly  ob- 
jected to.  But  there  is  very  little  milk  thus  produced.  The 
artificial  circumstances  under  which  domestic  animals  are 
cared  for,  are  seldom  such  that  they  do  not  in  some  way 
deviate  from  the  requirements  of  perfect  health.  Dairymen 
ought  to  fee!  themaelvea  constrained  to  keep  their  cows  in  per- 
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feet  health,  from  high  moral  considerations,  as  well  as  from 
motives  of  interest;  they  may  be  scattering  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease by  a  vitiated  prodact,  as  ^ell  as  injuring  the  financial 
valae  of  their  goods. 

Dr.  Wescott,  of  Onondaga  county,  N.  T.,  stated  that  he  had 
made  many  experiments  with  milk,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
producing  the  best  quality  of  butter  from  it;  but  as  the  same 
general  rules  would  probably  hold  good  in  reference  to  cheese, 
he  proceeded  to  offer  some  of  the  results  of  his  observations 
He  said: 

"It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  on  the  part  of  dairy- 
men, perhaps  universally,  that  milk,  during  hot  weather  at  least, 
should  be  cooled  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  drawn  from 
the  cow,  from  its  natural  temperature,  about  98  degrees,  to  that 
of  60  degrees,  or  not  more  than  65  degrees,  and  I  will  simply 
state  that  this  conclusion  fully  accords  with  that  which  my  own 
experiments  dictated  in  reference  to  butter-making.  So  much 
for  the  fact  or  necessity  of  thus  treating  milk  before  hoping  to 
secure  the  beet  results  in  either  butter  or  cheese-making.  But 
what  changes  in  the  milk  are  thus  produced,  or  why  jt  is  thus 
better  fitted  to  produce  a  perfect  article  of  cheese,  there  seems 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  even  among  those  best  informed 
upon  the  general  subject" 

On  the  best  means  of  cooling  milk  on  the  farm  before  it  is 
transported  to  the  factory.  Dr.  W,  said: 

Every  arrangement  for  this  purpose  should  have,  as  cardi- 
nal points,  cheapness  and  simplicity,  combined  with  efficiency, 
going  upon  the  supposition,  moreover,  that,  generally  speaking, 
waler  will,  in  ths  great  majority  of  cases,  be  employed  as  the 
cooling  agent,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  cooling  effect  of 
water  in  the  least  time  and  with  the  least  amount  To  secure 
to  the  fullest  estent  such  a  result,  the  cooling  medium  must  be 
applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  milk  to  be  cooled.  It  is  a 
well- established  principle  or  law  of  heat,  that  fluids  cannot  be 
heated  from  the  top.  Any  amount  of  heat,  applied  to  the  top 
surface  of  a  vessel  of  water,  would  not  affect  its  temperature 
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to  aay  perceptible  depth.  It  is  equally  true  that  flnida  cannot 
be  cooled  by  applying  the  cooling  medium  wholly  to  the  bottom 
surface.  The  cooling  medium  may  be  applied,  as  aboTo  indi- 
cated, in  a  Tery  simple  and  easy  way,  by  passing  a  stream  of 
cold  water  through  a  buoy  which  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the 
milk  iu  the  can  in  which  it  is  to  be  transported,  and  which  will 
rise  as  the  mUk  is  from  time  to  time  poured  into  this  can.  This 
stream  of  water  need  not  be  constant,  but  the  water  from  time 
to  time  poured  in,  will  serve  to  effect  the  object  in  a  sufficiently 
short  space  of  time. 

Any  one  who  has  not  tried  this  experiment  will  be  aston- 
ished to  see  how  small  an  amount  of  water,  comparatively,  and 
how  short  a  time,  will  be  required  to  bring  the  temperature  to  the 
required  standard, — say  from  98  to  60  degrees  of  heat.  In  an 
experiment  which  I  carefully  performed  to  test  this  question,  I 
found  that  a  can  of  milk  which  was  changed  from  95  to  GO  de- 
grees in  35  minutes,  required  more  than  three  hours  to  effect 
the  same  change  when  left  to  stand  iu  the  same  room  which 
was  kept  at  the  same  temperature,  about  60  degrees.  The 
amonnt  of  water  employed  could  not  have  exceeded  the  amount 
of  milk  thus  cooled.  This  float  should  not  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  the  milk,  as  free  access  should  be  given  to  the  air 
daring  the  process,  I  give  this  as  a  reason  for  leaving  such 
space,  instead  of  saying  that  such  spaes  is  left  for  the  escape  of 
noxious  vapor,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  exist  in  the  milk,  un- 
less putrefactive  fermentation  has  commenced.  If  an  explana- 
tion of  this  contact  of  air  is  demanded,  I  may  be  obliged,  with 
only  my  present  knowledge  and  observation  upon  this  subject, 
to  deal  rather  in  generalities  than  to  give  a  specific  explanation. 
One  thing  is  well  settled,  which  beai-a  strongly  upon  this  solu- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that,  if  milk  have  the  air  fully  exhausted 
from  it,  and  it  is  thus  kept,  treated  as  in  fruit  in  the  process  of 
canning,  it  will  remain  unchanged  for  almost  any  length  of 
time,  in  its  normal  condition.  The  only  reason  why  milk  does 
not  Bour  in  the  bag  of  the  cow  after  it  is  fully  finished  and 
32 
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evolved  by  the  secreting  vessels  is,  that  it  does  oot  contain  air 
within  its  structure,  and  is  kept  ■wholly  protected  from  the 
external  atmosphere.  I  shall  attempt  no  more  specific  explan- 
ation on  this  occasion,  to  show  the  good  offices  of  the  air  during 
the  process  described  for  cooling  milk.  After  the  milk  is  cooled, 
it  is  still  to  be  transported  to  the  cheese  factory, — it  may  be  a 
halt-dozen  miles.  To  retain  the  temperature  which  we  have 
thus  gained,  some  provision  is  required.  This  may  be  easily 
accomplished  by  surronnding  the  can  with  a  thick  covering  of 
cloth,  and  thoroughly  wetting  it.  This  serves  a  donble  pur- 
pose: it  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  from  without,  and  by  the 
constant  evaporation  from  the  surface,  cold  is  produced-  This 
covering,  hence,  of  itself,  becomes  an  important  cooling  medium. 
The  milk  cooler  exhibited  to  this  association  by  L.  T,  Haw 
ley,  of  Onondaga,  and  to  which  he  has  recently  added  and 
patented  important  improvements,  seems  to  me  to  meet  fully 
all  of  these  indications. 

Joseph  B.  Lyman,  of  New  York  city,  gave  an  account  of 
various  experiments  he  had  aided  in  conducting,  from  which 
the  following  conclusions  were  deduced: 

1.  Two  months  in  the  year,  on  an  average,  this  climate  is  too 
hot  and  suliry  for  dairy  business,  unless  special  pains  in  cooling 
the  milk  are  taken. 

2.  Reducing  the  milk  to  between  50  and  60  degrees,  as  soon 
as  the  milk  comes  from  the  cows,  purges  it  of  the  objectionable 
odor  and  flavor,  and  that  odor  and  flavor  does  not  return, 
although  the  milk  may  stand  for  many  hours  in  a  temperature 
above  80  degrees. 

3.  The  contact  with  air,  obtained  by  letting  a  stream  of 
cooled  milk   fall  a  few  inches  from  a  spigot  into  a  can,  is 


4.  After  the  milk  is  thus  cooled,  the  cream  rises  well,  and 
will,  when  churned,  make  excellent  butter  in  dog  days. 

5.  There  are  many  ways  in  getting  the  milk  in  contact  with 
a  cold  surface.    The  best  milk-cooler  need  not  be  costly.     Any 
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farmer  with  good  mechanical  gumption,  can  fix  some  contri- 
Tance  by  which  he  can  reduce  his  milk  down  to  60  degrees,  or 
thereabout,  in  the  hottest  weather. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  am  led,  is  that  in  our  climate, 
especially  as  we  supply  an  English  market  and  must  suit  it 
in  order  to  get  good  prices,  the  dairy  farmer  should  have  one 
of  three  thhaga  in  order  to  make  good  cheese  all  summer.  1st, 
a  spring  of  cold  water  with  some  contrivance  for  cooling  milk 
by  contact  with  a  cool  surface  made  so  by  the  water;  or  2d,  a 
well-stored  ice-house;  or  3d,  a  deep  cellar  so  cool  and  yet  so 
dry  and  sweet-smelling  that  he  can  keej}  his  milk  there  at  a 
temperature  of  about  60  degrees.  Moreover,  our  climate  re- 
quires caoler  cheese  rooms  than  we  have.  The  walls  should 
be  of  stone  and  they  should  be  shaded  so  that  the  make  of 
July  and  August  may  not  ripen  so  fast,  and  take  on  that 
"twang  "  which  many  consumers  in  this  country  do  not  object 
to,  but  which  spoils  it  for  the  English  month. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  before  mentioned,  John 
M.  Webb,  of  New  York,  gave  an  address  reviewing  the  cheese 
market  of  1868,  and  making  various  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  mannfactnre  and  curing  of  cheese  in  reference  to  its  sale 
in  England  at  remunerative  prices.  He  had  lately  returned 
from  that  country.  After  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  shipper  and  the  manufacturer,  Mr.  W. 
said  : 

The  season  just  closing  has  been  unprecedented  in  character, 
and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  ones  immediately  jjreceding  it. 
Last  year,  at  this  time,  we  had  to  report  to  you  a  dull  and 
declining  market,  with  full  stocks  of  cheese  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic;  this  year,  stocks  are  everywhere  light,  and  the 
market  wears  a  firm  and  healthy  aspect.  Last  year  one  of 
your  most  prominent  speakers  expressed  his  fears  that  you 
were  on  the  high  road  to  over-production,  and  consequently 
ruinously  low  iirices;  to-day,  in  looking  back  on  the  closing 
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season,  you  must  confess  that  prices  ha\e  at  least  boen  fairly 
sostained,  and  you  know  better  than  I  can  tell  you  irhether 
your  cheese-houses  are  encumbered  to  any  extent  with  surplus 
or  unsaleable  stock.  A  brief  review  of  the  current  season  will 
enable  ua  to  account  for  this  changed  position  of  affairs.  Last 
season  woand  up  badly,  with  heavy  stocks  left  over,  both  of 
American  and  English  cheese.  Holders  of  the  latter,  with  a 
keen  recollection  of  their  disastrous  experience  of  the  previous 
year,  were  determiued  to  clear  out  before  the  hot  weather 
should  set  in.  Dealers  in  American  had  no  option  bnt  to  drop 
their  prices  in  correspondence  to  the  decline  in  English  cheese, 
and  hence  it  was  that  some  rather  heavy  purchases  made  in 
New  York  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  resulted 
in  a  smart  loss  to  the  over-sanguine  shippers.  The  trade  in 
England,  occupied  in  the  disposal  of  these  heavy  stocks  of  old 
cheese,  were  much  less  eager  than  usual  for  early  shipments  of 
the  make  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  a  certain  sense 
this  was  well,  for  your  fodder  cheese  last  Spring  was  not  only 
short  in  quantity,  but  for  the  moat  part  very  poor  in  quality. 
It  was  not  till  we  were  fairly  working  on  the  grass  cheese  that 
we  had  any  active  English  demand.  From  Ihat  time  out  we 
had  a  flowing  trade,  which  continued  until  the  English  dealer 
and  English  consumer  alike  began  to  get  a  surfeit  of  that 
strong-flavored,  loosely-made,  bad-keeping  quality,  which  was 
the  universal  characteristic  of  your  July  make  of  cheese.  This 
inferior  quality  was  doubtless  largely  owing  to  the  intensely 
hot  weather  then  prevailing;  but  whatever  the  cause,  your  very 
serious  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a 
remedy,  for  not  one  single  dairy,  as  far  as  my  personal  experi- 
ence and  pretty  full  inquiries  extended — not  one  single  dairy 
stood  the  test  of  that  most  trying  month.  Even  those  dairies 
of  which  I  spoke  last  year— dairies  that  for  a  aeries  of  years 
have  been  always  and  uniformly  excellent — did  not  hold  their 
own  last  July,  but  proved,  in  the  matter  of  flavor  and  keeping- 
qualities,  to  be  no  better  than  the  great  majority  of  your  State 
factories.    Thus,  about  the  beginning  of  September,  the  mark- 
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eta  of  London  and  Liverpoo],  were  full  of  badly-mada,  strong- 
flavored  cheese,  of  which  both  dealers  and  consumers  were 
heartily  sick,  and  there  was  a  general  outcry  for  some  rich, 
closely-made,  clean-flavored  cheese  at  any  price.  Let  us  now 
see  in  what  position  was  the  English  farmer  for  supplying  this 
demand. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  June  the  season  in  England  was  most 
favorable  for  dairying,  and  the  make  of  cheese  there  was, 
perhaps,  the  largest  ever  known.  Then  came  a  drought,  unpre- 
cedented for  severity  of  duration.  Under  its  bhghting  influence 
the  make  of  cheese  bad  fallen  to  one-half  of  an  average  by  the 
middle  of  July.  When,  toward  the  latter  part  of  August,  the 
longed-for  rain  did  at  last  come  to  the  rescue,  the  pastures 
did  recover  with  unexpected  rapidity,  and  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  November  1st,  there  was  a  fair,  but  not  an  aver- 
age make  of  cheese  of  good  quality,  which  will  probably  be 
brought  to  market  about  February  or  March  next.  Some  very 
sharp  frosts  closed  up  cheese-making  by  November  11th.  To 
recapitulate.  Up  to  the  middle  of  June  we  had  a  very  large 
make  in  England;  by  the  middle  of  July  it  had  shrunk  to  one- 
half  an  average;  by  the  middle  of  September  it  had  recovered, 
and  to  the  Ist  of  November  was  fair  in  quantity  and  good 
in  quality.  The  decrease  in  the  make  was,  however,  by  no 
means  the  only  consequence  of  the  unexampled  heat  and  drj'- 
ness.  Not  only  was  the  quantity  short,  but  the  quality  was 
worse  than  bad  been  seen  for  many  years,  and  added  to  this 
was  the  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  very  much  of  the  early 
make,  which  I  have  described  as  being  both  abnndant  and 
good,  was  spoiled  on  the  farmer's  shelves  by  the  excessive  heat. 
Hence  a  clean-flavored  dairy  of  English  cheese  was  very  hard 
to  find — in  fact,  really  choice  quality  was  never  so  scarce— and 
of  course  for  his  diminished  make,  inferior  though  it  might  bo, 
the  farmer  naturally  expected  an  increased  price.  You  will 
thus  see  that  the  English  makers  were  in  no  position  to  satisfy 
that  demand  for  fine  mild-flavored  cheese  which  was  so  eager 
and  80  general.     We  had  no  resource  but  to  see  what  the 
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American  dairymen  could  do  for  us,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  we  did  not  turn  to  them  in  vain.  Your  August  and  Sep- 
tember make  o!  cheese  proved  to  be  oi  unusually  flue  quahty. 
I  am  only  repeating  the  opinion  of  those  best  quahfied  by  es- 
perieoce  and  observation  to  judge  on  this  point,  when  I  tell  you 
that  never,  since  the  factory  system  was  inaugurated,  has  there 
been  so  large  a  selection  of  fine  and  almost  faultless  American 
cheese  as  was  presented  in  your  August  and  September  make. 
Not  only  did  most  of  the  standard  favorites  regain  their  char- 
acter and  resume  the  position  they  had  lost  iq  July,  but  the 
general  quality  of  the  make  in  all  parts  of  the  State  was  vastly 
improved;  dairies  of  hitherto  only  second-class  reputation 
turned  out  cheese  that  in  point  of  style,  solidity,  and  flavor 
was  second  to  none.  When  this  fine  quality  which  I  have  been 
describing  first  reached  the  English  market,  its  superiority  was 
at  once  recognized,  and  considerably  enhanced  prices  were  con- 
ceded for  it,  but  the  keennese  of  the  first  demand  once  satisfied, 
the  dealers  strennonsly  resist«d  any  further  immediate  advance. 
The  result  has  been  a  quiet,  bnt  firm  and  gradually  rising 
market  ever  since.  While  acknowledging  the  quality  of  the 
American  to  be  equal  to  the  best,  and  better  than  the  bulk  of 
the  English  cheese  this  season,  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
our  Eoglieh  buyers  pay  anything  like  a  full  value  for  the 
former.  It  is,  however,  a  great  point  gained  that  they  admit 
the  superiority  of  the  American  make,  and  that  its  recognition 
is  being  surely,  even  if  slowly,  forced  upon  the  consumers  of 
Great  Britain.  With  little  or  no  cheese  left  back  in  the  coun- 
try, and  with  a  greatly  reduced  and  rapidly  diminishing  stock 
in  New  York  city,  the  season  of  1868-9  promises  to  wind  up 
with  a  complete  exhaustion  of  stocks  both  here  and  in  England. 
Hence  the  prospect  for  the  new  season  is  highly  encouraging, 
and  your  energies  should  be  bent  not  only  in  the  direotion  of 
increased  production,  bnt  to  keeping  up  that  production  to  the 
very  highest  standard  of  quality.  In  this  way  only  can  you 
maintain  the  healthy  position  you  have  gained  for  your  fac- 
tories.    A  great  orator  has  said  that  '  !he  price  of  liberty  is 
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eternal  vigilance.'  In  these  days  of  competition  and  advance- 
ment, no  less  a  price  must  be  paid  by  those  who  would  excel, 
or  even  keep  their  place  in  ranka  of  business,  whether  mercantile 
or  manufacturing. 

I  have  but  little  to  tell  you  of  other  cheese-making  countries. 
The  quality  of  the  Canadian  cheese  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  was  very  disappointing.  There  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  harsh,  dry,  and  over-scalded  cheese,  and  where  a  dairy 
showed  quality  it  was  too  frequently  accompanied  by  a  moat 
objectionable  flavor.  Bat  in  August  and  September  oiir  Cana- 
nadian  neighbors,  like  yourselves,  made  some  really  fine  cheese. 
The  proportion  of  this  sort  was  not  so  large,  perhaps,  as  in 
your  State,  biit  the  improvement  was  very  marked,  and  the 
cheese,  being  nicely  colored,  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  with 
the  English  consumers. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  suffered  more  from  the  effects 
of  last  summer's  drought  than  did  Holland;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  no  country  recovered  so  quickly  from  those  effects.  Of 
course  the  make  of  Dutch  cheese  is  short,  but  less  so  than 
could  have  been  espected.  The  increasing  demand  from 
France  has  done  nearly  as  much  as  the  short  make  to  stim- 
ulate prices  in  Holland  to  an  extreme  pitch;  added  to  which, 
the  quality,  like  that  of  the  production  of  other  cheese-making 
coimtries  this  season,  was  very  much  below  an  average.  Scot- 
land suffered  far  less  from  (he  drought  than  did  either  England 
or  Holland.  There  was  a  fair,  though  by  no  means  a  full  make 
of  cheese  in  that  country.  The  coiwumption  has  been  mainly 
on  their  own  make,  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Amer- 
ican article  from  the  Scottish  market.  The  shipments  from 
New  York  to  Glasgow,  and  the  purchases  in  Liverpool  for  that 
city,  have  been  unusually  small.  From  Sweden,  no  progress  is 
reported  in  their  cheese-making  experiment.  Their  product, 
while  showing  much  quality,  and  a  beautiful  style  of  curd,  ie 
characterized  by  a  rank,  strong  flavor.  But  so  important  is  this 
new  branch  of  industry  in  the  opinion  of  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment, that  they  have  sent  a  deputation  to  visit  the  best  cheese- 
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making  districts  in  England,  and  study  the  methods  there  in 
nae,  with  tlie  view  of  remedying,  if  possible,  this  great  defect 
in  flavor. 

The  competition  for  the  favor  of  the  English  cheese  con- 
sumer virtually  lies  between  the  products  of  the  English  farmer 
and  that  of  your  factories.  In  this  connection,  I  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say  on  the  subject  of  color.  It  is  often  asked,  cannot 
we  do  away  with  the  system  of  coloring,  which  adds  nothing  to 
the  flavor  or  keeping  qualities  of  the  cheese — is  even,  in  some 
instances,  a  positive  draw-back  to  both,  and  above  aJ),  is  a 
source  of  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  the  manufac- 
turer ?  It  has  even  been  said  that  if  none  of  you  colored  your 
dairies,  the  English  public  must  perforce  consume  your  white 
cheese!  This  would  be 'a  very  cogent  argument  it  you  had 
exclusive  command  of  the  English  market;  but  in  your  present 
active  competition  with  the  English  farmer,  the  carrying  out  of 
any  such  policy  would  place  you  at  an  almost  fatal  disadvan- 
tage. During  my  recent  visit  to  the  old  country  I  made  par- 
ticular inquiry  into  this  question  of  color,  and  found  that  the 
area  of  consumption  of  dead  wiiite  cheese  was  a  comparatively 
limited  one.  I  found  less  general  disposition  to  insist  on  a 
very  high  color,  but  aome  color  is  indispensable  for  all,  except 
one  or  two  districts.  The  experience  of  my  London  friends  is, 
that  their  customers  make  less  objections  to  a  light  shade  of 
color  than  formei'ly,  but  they  express  their  deliberate  opinion 
that  any  attempt  to  force  uncolored  American  on  that  market 
would  at  once  drive  the  consumption  on  to  the  colored  English 
cheese,  and  reinstate  it  in  the  position  from  which  you  are  so 
rapidly  displacing  it  Is  the  end  to  be  gained  worth  this  haz- 
ard ?  That  the  supply  of  wncolored  cheese  may  very  easily  be 
overdone,  has  been  conclusively  proved,  quite  recently,  on  the 
Liverpool  market,  where,  within  the  last  three  montlis,  I  have 
seen  white  dairies,  of  otherwise  faultless  character,  entirely  neg- 
lected, while  colored  were  in  eager  demand  at  a  premium  of  |c, 
to  Ic.  per  rt).  The  color  that  finds  acceptance  with  the  largest 
number  of  English  buyers  seems  to  be  a  bright  straw  color. 
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In  telliog  yon  all  this,  I  buve  do  pergonal  end  to  gain  that  in 
any  way  runs  counter  to  your  interests.  The  mote  saleable 
your  cheese  in  the  English  market,  the  better  for  hs  all.  It  is 
no  light  matter  to  educate  the  taste  of  English  consumers  in 
the  matter  of  any  article  of  food.  This  difficulty  we  have 
experienced  to  the  full  during  our  endeavors  to  secure  for 
American  cheese  that  recognition  to  which  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence so  fully  entitles  it.  Those  endeavors  were  materially 
aided  by  the  alacrity  with  which  you  adapted  your  manufac- 
ture to  English  usage,  in  the  matter  of  shape,  size,  and,  not 
least,  of  color.  By  thus  conforming  to  English  prepossessionB, 
(prejudices,  if  you  choose  to  call  them  so,)  you  have  insured  a 
larger  demand  and  much  better  prices  for  your  cheese;  and 
strong  as  is  your  hold  on  that  market,  believe  me,  you  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  masters  of  the  position  to  dictate  or  run  counter  to 
the  requirements  of  your  largest  and  best  customers.  It  may 
be  well  here  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
with  which  the  color  has  faded  out  of  this  season's  cheese. 
The  annatto  is  not  altogether  at  fault,  as  the  same  deteriora- 
tion of  color  has  been  observed  in  dairies  using  various  kinds 
of  annatto.  The  cheese  colored  by  the  liquid  imported  from 
England,  has  perhaps  stood  better  .than  any  other,  but  still  has 
not  retained  its  coI'T  as  in  ordinary  seasons.  Not  being  a 
practical  cheese-maker,  I  cannot  say  which  of  the  different 
reasons  that  have  been  sa^ested  to  account  for  this,  is  the 
true  one,  but  it  is  a  point  well  worth  your  very  serious 
consideration. 

Another  matter  to  which  I  must  advert,  is  that  in  some 
factories  there  has  been  placed  in  the  center  of  the  cheese  a 
quantity  of  stale  curd,  apparently  left  over  from  the  previous 
day's  make.  The  most  vigilant  inspection  frequently  fails  to 
detect  it  previous  to  shipment,  but  of  course  it  is  revealed 
whenever  the  cheeses  are  cut  up  on  the  counter  of  the  retailer. 
This  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned;  not  only  is  it 
slovenly,  not  only  is  it  a  fraud  on  the  b»yer  of  the  cheese,  but 
33 
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it  is  fatal  to  the  character  of  the  dairy.  Sooner  or  later  it 
must  come  to  light,  and  then  you  may  be  sure,  a  very  black 
mark  is  made  againefc  such  a  factory  by  those  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  buying,  ehipping,  or  selling  of  it.  A  little 
care  and  judgment  in  filling  your  hoops,  would  put  a  stop  to 
all  anch  complaints  in  the  future.  If  necessary,  it  would  be 
better  to  make  a  few  very  small,  rather  than  spoU  several  full- 
sized  cheeses.  Complaints  have  also  been  made  of  some 
dairies,  otherwise  fair,  presenting  a  mottled  appearance,  as 
if  the  curd  from  different  vata  had  been  carelesaly  mixed 
together. 

Shortly  after  the  factory  system  was  fairly  started  in  this 
State,  I  ventured  to  predict  that  its  manifest  advantages  would 
enable  you  in  course  of  time  to  produce  an  article  fully  equal 
to  the  very  finest  English  cheese;  but  some  of  my  English 
friends  were  scarcely  inclined  to  be  as  sanguine  as  I  was  in  this 
matter.  While  from  the  first  there  have  been  a  ftw  factory 
dairies  and  occasional  drafts  of  others,  that  have  come  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  up  to  the  highest  English  standard,  it  was 
not  till  the  August  and  September  make  of  the  present  season 
was  reached,  that  we  were  able  to  show  the  English  dealers 
any  considerable  quantity  of  American  cheese,  that  in  point 
of  quality,  make  and  flavor,  could  not  be  beaten  by  any 
country  in  the  world.  During  my  visit  to  London  last  October, 
I  went  through  a  carefully  selected  stock  ot  over  10,000  boses 
of  New  York  State  cheese,  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
experienced  cheese-factors  in  the  Sonth  of  England.  The  in- 
spection waa  close  and  critical.  When  it  was  concluded,  I 
aaked  two  questions.  The  first  was:  "How  do  these  cheeses 
compare  with  the  English  make  of  the  current  season  ?"  Said 
this  most  competent  authority:  "  The  season  has  been  so  un- 
favorable that  I  don't  think  I  could  get  returns  of  equal  qual- 
ity in  all  the  South  of  England."  I  then  asked:  "  How  does 
the  stock  we  have  been  looking  through  compare  with  the  best 
English  cheeaeof  sn average aeasonT'  Thereply  was;  "They 
are  just  as  good,  and  I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  get  together 
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80  many  flue  American  cheesea."  This  ia  high  praise,  and  the 
character  and  position  of  the  speaker  adds  very  much  to  the 
value  of  his  testimony.  I  regret  to  have  in  any  way  to  qualify 
it,  but  I  am  here  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Indeed,  the  only 
claim  1  have  on  your  atttentiou  is  that,  without  fear  or  favor, 
I  endeavor  to  represent  things  to  you  as  they  really  are.  Much 
of  this  cheese  that  we  examined  in  the  month  of  October,  has 
been  disposed  of  and  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  consumers. 
Several  of  the  dairies,  those  apparently  most  likely  to  keep 
well,  have  been  held  over,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  latest 
advices  from  London  report  many  of  them  to  have  faded  in 
color,  and  become  strong  or  rank  in  flavor.  The  result  of  the 
closing  season  then,  as  regards  quahty,  would  seem  to  be,  that 
during  two  or  three  months  you  have  made  a  larger  quantity 
of  finer  quality  than  yon  ever  made  before,  but  also  th(U  the 
cheese  lacks  keeping  qualities.  Still,  you  have  made  a  great  step 
in  advance,  which  should  stimulate  you  to  zealous  and  intelli- 
gent efforts  in  the  same  direction.  I  can  honestly  compliment 
and  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  position  you  have  gained, 
but  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Your  endeavor 
must  be  to  make  superfine  cheese,  not  only  in  one  or  two 
months,  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
so  to  make  it  that  it  wUl  retain  its  good  qualities  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  This  is  no  easy  task,  especially  in  a  cli- 
mate of  such  extreme  and  sudden  changes;  but  from  what  you 
have  accomplished  in  the  past,  I  am  very  sanguine  of  the  im- 
provement you  will  make  in  the  future.  The  problem  thus 
presented  for  your  solution  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty, but  it  has  been  well  said,  that  "  difficulty  is  only  the 
measure  of  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  superior  force,"  In 
this  age,  and  in  this  country,  superior  force  is  only  another 
name  for  superior  intelligence. 

Mr.  "Webb's  address  was  heartily  applauded,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Weeks,  of  Onondaga,  moved  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  be  presented  to  Mr.  Webb  for  the  valuable 
paper  which  he  had  read  to  the  Convention. 
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BED  CLOVBE  AND  WHEAT. 


The  value  of  rod  clover  as  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat,  is 
well  known  to  the  agriculturist.  The  reason  for  this  has,  how- 
everj  never  been  clearly  aseertaiBed.  It  is  very  true  that  other 
green  crops  have  been  succesefuUy  introdnced  into  our 
rotations;  bat  then  these  have  been  commonly  fed  off  by 
sheep.  '  Other  crops,  such  as  rape,  buckwheat  or  mustard, 
plants  which  derive  the  chief  portion  of  their  purely  organic 
matters  from  the  atmosphere,  have  long  been  grown,  to  be 
either  fed  off,  or  ploughed  into  the  soD,  Bat  here  we  appear 
to  understand  the  chemistry  of  the  operation,  since  a  large 
amount  of  carbon  is  absorbed  by  the  crop  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  added  to  the  soil.  But,  m  these  cases,  the  cul- 
tivator is  careful  to  feed  off  or  plough  in  his  crop  before  it  has 
ripened  its  seed.  He  ..uses  the  crop  juat  when  it  is  coming 
into  flower.  But  these  facts  do  not  apply  in  explanation  of  the 
beneficial  effects  produced  on  the  soil  by  the  growth  of  red 
clover.  lu  commencing  a  recently  published  very  valuable 
report  on  this  subject.  Professor  Voelcker  observes  (Jour.  Koy. 
Ag.  Soc,  Vol.  iv,,  p.  397,  N.  S.):  "The  heaviest  crops  of  clover 
removed  from  the  soil,  appear  to  render  it  more  capable  of 
yielding  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  The  addition  of  even  powerful 
saline  manures  to  such  clover-leys,  seems  hardly  to  improve 
the  anbseqnent  wheat  crop." 

To  refer  to  only  one  series  of  experiments,  with  these  saline 
dressings,  carefully  conducted,  at  Kothamsted:  In  this  ease 
the  produce  of  wheat,  grown  after  red  clover,  which  had  been 
cut  three  times,  was  nearly  as  great  without  any  manure  as 
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when  portioDS  of  the  same  clover-ley  were  dressed  with  rations 
fertilizers.    Thus,  the  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  was: 

From  the  onmanured  land 29  2 

"    anperpbiHiriiBte  of  lime  <1M  fts.  bone-neh,  112 fts,  sulpburic  acid) ....  32  2Ji 

"  aoDibs.Bijipiuiteor  potBsh 30  \;i 

•'    300  lbs.  Bulpbnleqf  poUsb  and  euporpbosphsU  of  lime S3  5;i 

••    mlied  BJIiaJleE— 300 1^3,  K^ilpbate  of  polafb,  100  ^.  Eulpbate  of  laAn, 

lOSlSs-Eiilpbale  W  magiiBsia SI  1 

-    mlsedallHlleBanrt  supcrphnEphatoof  lime SS  1 

YarioQs,  indeed,  have  been  the  attempts  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena observed  in  the  cultivation  of  red  clover,  Eobett  Ba- 
ker, of  Writtle,  in  hie  prize  report  upon  the  agriculture  of 
Esses,  remarked: 

"  Clover  is  grown  only  once  in  six  or  eight  years,  for  if  sown 
oftener  it  is  apt  to  fail  in  plant;  and  even  when  in  plant  it  is 
not  very  productive,  unless  highly  manured,  which  is  done  upon 
the  young  plants  in  autumn.  In  that  case  it  is  mostly  after- 
wards mown,  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  feed  with  sheep 
through  the  summer,  or  to  feed  close  until  1st  June,  when  the 
stock  is  removed,  and  the  clover  is  reserved  for  seed,  producing 
from  four  to  eight  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  generally  succeeds 
it,  but  not  so  well  as  when  the  clover  is  grown  for  hay,  the  late 
period  of  sowing  giving  opportunity  to  the  slug,  which  fre- 
quently destroys  the  plant  of  wheat" 

Then,  again,  Mr.  C.  Sewell  Bead,  in  his  prize  report  on  the 
farming  of  Oxfordshire,  observes: 

"  One-eighth  of  the  land  is  sown  with  broad  or  red  clover. 
Its  return  only  once  in  eight  years  does  not,  on  light  soils, 
guarantee  a  crop;  and  to  insure  a  plant,  some  excellent  farmers 
drill  the  seed  instead  of  sowing  it.  The  clover  is  deposited 
with  a  Suffolk  drill  having  the  turnip-seed  barrel,  the  coulters 
being  sis  inches.  It  is  best  done  across  the  barley  when  it  is 
up,  and  is  afterwards  rolled  in.  On  moet  soils  the  clover  is 
sown  alone,  without  any  mixture  of  rye-grass,  and  from  12  to 
20  lbs.  of  seed  are  used  per  acre.  Better  crops  of  wheat  are 
frequently  grown  after  the  clover  has  been  twice  mown.    The 
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clover  roots  increase  in  size  much  more  than  when  fed,  and  so 
afEord  greater  nourishment  to  the  wheat." 

Voeleker  further  observes,  (Jour.  Eoj.  Ag.  Soc,  vol.  iv.  N.  S. 
p.  397,) :  "  Whilst  it  holds  good  as  a  general  rule  that  no  soil 
can  be  cropped  for  any  length  of  time  without  gradually  becom- 
ing more  and  more  infertile,  if  no  manure  be  applied  to  it,  or  if 
the  fertilizing  elements  removed  by  the  crops  grown  thereon  be 
not  by  some  means  or  other  restored,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
after  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  carried  off  as  hay,  the  land,  far 
from  being  less  fertile  than  before,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted, 
even  without  the  addition  of  manure,  to  bear  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  in  the  following  year,  provided  the  season  be  favorable 
to  its  growth.  This  fact,  indeed,  is  bo  well  known  that  many 
farmers  justly  regard  the  growth  of  clover  as  one  of  the  best 
preparatory  operations  which  the  land  can  undergo  in  order 
to  its  producing  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat  in  the  following 
year.  It  has  further  been  noticed  that  clover  mown  twice, 
leaves  the  land  in  a  better  condition  as  regards  its  wheat-pro- 
ducing capabilities,  than  when  mown  once  only  for  hay,  and 
the  second  crop  fed  off  on  the  land  by  sheep;  for,  notwith- 
standing that  in  the  latter  instance  the  fertilizing  elements  in 
the  clover-crop  are  in  part  restored  in  the  sheep  eicrements, 
yet,  contrary  to  espectation,  this  partial  restoration  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility  to  the  land,  has  not  the  effect  of  producing 
more  or  better  wheat  in  the  following  year  than  is  reaped  on 
land  from  off  which  the  whole  clover  crop  has  been  carried, 
and  to  which  no  manure  whatever  has  been  applied.  Again, 
in  the  opinion  of  several  good  practical  agrienltnrists  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  land  whereon  clover  has 
been  grown  for  seed  in  the  preceding  year,  yields  a  better  crop 
of  wheat  than  it  does  when  the  clover  is  mown  twice  for  hay, 
or  even  only  once,  and  afterwards  fed  off  by  sheep. 

*'  Most  crops  left  for  seed,  I  need  hardly  observe,  exhaust  the 
land  far  more  than  they  do  when  they  are  cut  down  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  their  growth;  hence,  the  binding  clauses  in 
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most  farm  leases,  which  compel  the  tenant  not  to  grow  com 
crops  more  frequently,  nor  to  a  greater  extent  than  stipalated. 
However,  in  the  case  of  clover  grown  for  seed,  we  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  trustworthy  witnesses,  an  exception  to 
a  law  generally  applicable  to  most  other  crops." 

The  elaborate  investigationH  of  the  Professor  are  well  worthy 
of  the  careful  study  of  the  agrieulturiat,  since  they  materially 
tend  to  the  elucidation  of  a  very  serious  diflioalty.  The  resalt 
of  these  long-continned  labors  rather  inclines  to  the  conclnsion 
that  it  is  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  accumulated  in  the  soil 
by  the  clover  plant,  that  renders  it  afterwards  so  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  that  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon must  not  be  sought  in  the  amount  of  mineral  matters 
required  by  either  the  clover  or  the  wheat. 

This  conclusion  might,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated,  by 
the  fact  well  known  to  the  agriculturist,  that  nitrogenous 
mannrea  are  commonly  far  more  beneficial  to  wheat  than  those 
of  a  mineral  or  saline  nature;  aud  hence,  also,  we  are  led  to 
strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  clover  plant  possesses  a 
power  of  assimilating  nitrogen  from  another  source  than  from 
the  soil 

I  can  only  give  in  this  paper  a  brief  quotation  or  two,  explan- 
atory of  the  results  obtained  by  the  Professor,  referring  to  the 
last  published  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural 
Society  for  far  more  complete  and  valuable  details. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  the  amount  of  mineral 
matters  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  wheat  and  clover  crops, 
and  thus  ascertain  if  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  was  to  be 
found  in  the  results  of  the  analysis.  On  this  considerable 
branch  of  the  inquiry  the  Professor  remarks  : 

"  By  those  taking  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  any  injury  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  removal 
of  a  certain  amount  of  fertilizing  Inatter  is  altogether  insig- 
nificant, and  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  benefit  which 
results  from  the  abundant  growth  of  clover-roots  and  the 
physical  improvement  in  the  soil  which  takes  place  in  their 
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decomposition.  Looking,  liowever  more  closely  into  the  mat- 
ter, it  will  be  found  that  in  a  good  crop  of  clOTer-hay  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  both  mineral  and  organic  eubBtances 
is  carried  off  the  laud,  aud  tbat  if  the  total  amount  of  such 
constituents  in  a  crop  had  to  be  regarded  exclusively  aa  the 
measure  for  determining  the  relative  degrees  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent farm-crops  exhaust  the  land,  clover  would  have  to  be 
described  as  about  the  moat  exhaustive  crop  in  the  entire 
rotation. 

"  Clover-hay,  on  an  average,  and  in  round  numbers,  contains 
in  100  parts: 


"  The  mineral  portion,  or  ash,  in  100  parts  of  clover-hay, 
consists  of: 


Magneela 

Sods,  chlorlds  of  sodinni, 


"  Let  US  suppose  the  land  to  have  jielded  i  tons  of  clover- 
hay  per  acre.  According  to  the  preceding  data,  we  find  tbat 
such  a  crop  includes  224  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  272  lbs.  of 
ammonia,  and  672  lbs.  of  mineral  matter  or  ash  constituents. 

"  In  072  lbs.  of  clover-ash  we  find — 


tfogaeBlA... 
PotBBb.,,.. 
Soda,  chlorii 
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"  Four  tons  of  clover-hay,  the  produce  of  one  acre,  tlius 
(contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  remove  from  the  soil 
an  enormous  quantity  of  mineral  mattere,  abounding  in  lime 
and  potash,  and  containing  also  a  good  deal  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

"Leaving  for  a  moment  the  question  untouched,  whether 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  clover  is  derived  from  the  soil  or 
the  atmosphere,  or  partly  from  the  one  and  partly  from  the 
other,  no  question  can  arise  as  to  the  original  source  from 
which  the  mineral  matters  in  the  clover  produce  is  derived.  In 
relation,  therefore,  to  the  ash- constituents,  clover  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops  usually  cultivated 
in  this  country.  This  appears  strikingly  to  be  the  case  when 
we  compare  the  preceding  figures  with  the  quantity  of  min- 
eral matters  which  an  average  crop  of  wheat  removes  from  an 
acre  of  land. 

"The  grain  and  straw  of  wheat  contmn  in  round  numbers 
in  100  parts  :— 


if<»8h) 


"The  ash  of  wheat  contains  in  100  parts  : 


"  The  mean  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  may  be  estimated  at 
25  bushels,  which,  at  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  gives  1,600  lbs.;  and 
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as  the  weight  of  the  straw  is  generally  twice  that  of  the  grain, 
its  produce  will  be  3,000  fta.  According,  therefore,  to  the 
preceding  data,  there  will  be  carried  away  from  the  soil : — 


"  On  the  average  of  the  analysiB,  it  will  be  foand  that  the- 
composition  of  these  175  lbs.  is  as  follows: 


h 

Carbon 

LoacW 

rime 

Ha;iie 

2.9  ft?. 

"  The  total  quantity  of  aab-constituenta  carried  off  the  land 
in  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  thus  amounts  to  only  175  lbs, 
per  acre,  whilst  a  good  crop  of  clover  removes  as  much  as 
672  lbs. 

"  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  mineral  in  the 
grain  and  straw  of  one  acre  of  wheat  consists  of  silica,  of 
which  there  is  an  ample  supply  in  almost  every  soil.  The  res- 
toration of  silica,  therefore,  need  not  trouble  us  in  any  way, 
especially  as  there  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  proving 
that  silica,  even  in  a  soluble  condition,  has  ever  been  applied 
to  land  vfith  the  slightest  advantage  to  com  or  grass  crops, 
which  are  rich  in  silica,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  particularly  grateful  for  a  supply  of  it  in  a  soluble 


"  Silica,  indeed,  if  at  all  capable  of  producing  a  beneficial 
effect,  ought  to  be  nseful  to  these  crops,  either  by  strengthen- 
ing the  straw  or  stems  of  graminaceous  plants,  or  otherwise 
benefiting  them;  but  after  deducting  the  amount  of  silica  from 
the  total  amount  of  mineral  matters  in  the  wheat  produce  of 
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one  acre,  only  a  trifling  qaantity  of  other  and  more  valuable 
fertilizing  aah- constituents  of  plants  will  be  left.  On  compar- 
ing the  relative  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  an 
average  crop  of  wheat  and  a  good  crop  of  clover-hay,  it  will 
be  seen  that  one  acre  of  cloyer-hay  contains  as  much  phos- 
phoric acid  as  2^  acres  of  wheat,  and  as  much  potash  aa  the 
produce  from  five  acres  of  the  same  crop.  Clover  thus  un- 
questionably removes  from  the  land  very  much  more  mineral 
matter  than  is  done  by  wheat.  Wheat,  notwithatanding,  suc- 
ceeds remarkably  well  after  clover. 

"Four  tons  of  clover-hay,  pr  the  produce  of  an  acre,  con- 
tains, aa  already  stated,  224  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  or,  calculated  as 
ammonia,  272  tba. 

"Assuming  the  grain  of  wheat  to  furnish  1,78  percent,  of 
nitrogen,  and  wheat  straw  0.64  per  cent.,  and  aasnming  also 
that  1,500  lbs,  of  corn  and  3,000  lbs.  of  straw  represent  the 
average  produce  per  acre,  there  will  be  in  the  grain  cf  wheat 
per  acre  26.7  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  in  the  straw  19.2  lbs.;  or  in 
both  together,  46  lbs,  of  nitrogen,  in  round  numbers  equal  to 
about  55  lbs.  of  ammonia,  which  is  only  about  one-fifth  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  clover. 
Wheat,  it  is  well  known,  is  specially  benefited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrogenous  manures,  and  as  clover  carries  off  bo  large 
■a  quantity  of  nitrogen,  it  is  natural  to  expect  the  yield  of 
■wheat  after  clover  to  fall  short  of  what  the  land  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  produce  without  manure  before  a  crop  of  clover  was 
taken  from  it.  Esperience,  however,  has  proved  the  fallacy  of 
this  presumption,  for  the  result  is  exactly  the  opposite,  inas- 
much as  a  better  and  heavier  crop  of  wheat  is  produced  than 
without  the  intercalation  of  clover.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
"the  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  ?'' 

Alter  adducing  various  analogous  facts,  the  Professor  adds: 
"  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  is  there  not  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  a  large 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  clover-hay,  an  abundant  store  of 
available  nitrogen  is  left  in  the  soil,  and  also  that  in  its  relations 
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towards  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  clover  differs  essentially  from 
wheat  The  results  of  our  experience  in  the  growth  of  the  two 
crops  appear  to  indicate  that,  whereas  the  growth  of  the  wheat 
rapidly  exhausts  the  land  of  its  available  nitrogen,  that  of  the 
clover,  on  the  contrary,  tends  somehow  or  other  to  accumulate 
nitrogen  within  the  soil  itself.  If  this  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
case,  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  fact  that  clover  ia  so 
usefnl  as  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat,  will  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  that,  during  the  growth  of  clover,  nitrogenous 
food,  for  which  wheat  ia  particularly  grateful,  is  either  stored 
up  or  rendered  available  in  the  soiL"  After  detailing  there- 
suits  of  some  most  valuable  examinations  of  the  composition 
of  a  soil  on  which  the  clover  had  been  twice  mown,  and  then 
grown  for  seed,  he  continues: 

"The  total  amount  of  nitrogen  accumulated,  especially  in 
the  surface  soil,  when  clover  is  grown  for  seed,  explains  intel- 
ligibly, as  it  appears  to  me,  why  wheat,  as  stated  by  many 
practical  men,  succeeds  better  on  land  where  clover  is  grown 
for  seed  than  where  it  is  mown  for  hay. 

"  All  the  three  layers  of  the  soil  after  clover-seed  are  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  the  same  sections  of  the  soil  where  the  clover 
was  twice  mown,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  results: 


Mows. 

IW,=« 

2. -Cot™.  Soil  Obib 

Upptr 
6  incLes 

8  farJ.^5 

«i.l. 

Upper 

6iDChCB 

e  inches 

Percentage  of  Nitrogen  in  dried 

.168 
.198 

.092 
.112 

.064 
.07S 

.134 
,6^ 

"  This  difference  in  the  amount  of  accumulated  nitrogen  in 
clover-land  appears  still  more  strikingly,  on  comparing  the 
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total  amounts  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  eleven  acre  fields: 


1.  Weight  o(  dry  roots  pcraore,  from  Boil  I. 1193!^ 

tTolal  amoiint  at  nitrog™  in  I  aorc  12  In.  desp,  of  soil  IL Biasja 

*Equal  lo  ammonia 6374>i 

tEqual  to  aniioonia 986! 


"  It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  was  the  amount  of  clover-roota 
greater  in  the  part  where  clover  was  grown  for  seed,  but  that 
likewise  the  different  layers  of  soil  were  in  everj  instance  richer 
in  nitrogen  after  clover-seed  than  after  clover  mown  twice  for 
hay." 

The  results  at  which  the  Professor,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
paper,  arrives,  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  good  crop  of  clover  removes  from  the  soil  more  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  other  mineral  matters,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  our  cultivated  crops,  than 
any  other  crop  usually  grown  in  this  country. 

2.  There  is  fully  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  in  a  crop  ol 
clover  as  in  the  average  produce  of  the  grain  and  straw  of 
wheat  per  acre. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  large  amoiiat  of  nitrogenous  matter 
and  of  ash  constituents  of  plants  in  the  produce  of  an  acre, 
clover  is  an  excellent  preparatory  crop  for  wheat, 

4.  During  the  growth  of  clover,  a  large  amount  of  nitrogenous 
matter  accumulates  in  the  soil 
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5.  This  accumulatiou,  which  is  greatest  in  the  surface-soil,  is 
due  to  decaying  leaves  dropped  during  the  growth  of  clover, 
and  to  ao  abundance  of  roots  containing,  when  dry,  from  1| 
to  2  per  cent,  o(  nitrogen. 

6.  The  clover-roots  arc  stronger  and  more  numerons,  and 
more  leaves  fall  on  the  ground  when  clover  is  grown  for  seed, 
than  when  it  is  mown  for  hay;  in  conseqnence  more  nitrogen 
is  left  after  clover-seed  than  after  hay,  which  accounts  for 
wheat  yielding  a  better  crop  after  clover-seed  than  after  hay. 

7.  The  development  of  roots  being  checked  when  the  produce, 
in  a  green  condition,  ia  fed  off  by  sheep,  in  all  probability  leaves 
still  leas  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil  than  when  clover  is 
allowed  to  get  riper,  and  is  mown  for  bay;  thus,  no  doubt, 
accounting  for  the  observation  made  by  practical  men,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  return  of  the  produce  in  the  sheep  excre- 
ments, wheat  ia  generally  strouger  and  yields  better  after  clover 
mown  for  bay,  than  when  the  clover  is  fed  off  green  by  sheep. 

8.  The  nitrogenous  matters  in  the  clover-remain,  on  their 
gradual  decay  are  finally  transformed  into  nitrates,  thus 
affording  a  continuous  source  of  food  on  which  cereal  crops 
specially  delight  to  grow. 

9.  There  ia  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  nitrogen 
which  exists  in  the  air  in  the  shape  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid, 
and  descends  in  these  combinations  with  the  rain  which  falls 
on  the  ground,  satisfies,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  re- 
tiuirements  of  the  elover-crop.  This  crop  causes  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  nitrogenous  matters,  which  are  gradually  changed 
in  the  soil  into  nitrates.  The  atmosphere  thus  furnishes  nitro- 
genous food  to  the  succeeding  wheat  indirectly,  and,  so  to  say, 
gratis. 

10.  Clover  not  only  provides  abundance  of  nitrogenous  food, 
bnt  delivers  this  food  in  a  readily  available  form  (aa  nitrates) 
more  gradually  and  continuously,  and  consequently  with  more 
certainty  of  a  good  result,  than  such  food  can  be  applied  to 
the  land  in  the  shape  of  nitrogenous  spring  top -dressings. 
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These  examinations  I  have  already  commended  to  the  carefal 
study  of  the  reader.  They  are  not  only  valnable  in  tending  to 
elucidate  one  of  our  great  agricultural  mysteries,  but  they  are 
equally  so  as  leading  to  other  important  reflections  and  re- 
searches. The  very  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen  found  iu 
the  soil  at  a  depth  far  below  that  to  which  the  plough  commonly 
extends,  indicates  a  fresh  reason  for  the  advantages  of  deep 
and  frequent  stirrings  of  the  soil;  and,  again,  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matters  added  to  the  soil  by  this  growth  of  clover 
will  naturally  tend  to  revive  the  inquiry  whether  the  ammonia 
and  the  nitric  acid  found  in  minute  proportions  in  our  atmos- 
phere, are  the  only  sources  from  whence  that  increase  of  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  and  our  crops  is  obtained. — Cuthbeet  W.  Johnson, 
in  the  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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PHIFER'S  WHEEL  CJANG-PLOUGH  AND 
CULTIVATOR. 


This  implement  received  the  first  prize  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  trial  at  Utica,  N.  T.,  in 
September,  1867,  where  competition  was  unrestricted.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  judges  : 

"It  first  operated  as  a  seed-sower,  scattering  rye  very  evenly, 
and  covering  it  with  four  ploughs  running  shallow  and  turning 
the  earth  all  one  way.  Next  it  worked  with  seven  cultivator 
teeth,  throwing  the  earth  in  opposite  directions.  It  cultivated 
two  rows  of  com,  one  plough  on  each  side  throwing  earth  to- 
wards the  com,  and  then  both  threw  it  away  from  it.  The 
changes  to  accomplish  these  different  objects  can  be  made  very 
easily;  in  no  case  did  it  require  more  than  six  minutes  foh  that 
PURPOSE.  It  did  all  the  work,  and  went  through  all  the  teste 
to  which  it  was  subjected  in  a  very  pekfect  mabnee.  It  worked 
close  to  the  corn  rows,  and  by  means  of  the  steering  apparatus, 
it  could  be  made  to  move  aronnd  a  hill  or  a  single  stalk  which 
35 
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happened  to  stand  out  of  line,  without  injuring  it  or  touching 
it.  It  destroyed  the  weeds  very  satisfactorily,  and  it  was  tested 
in  as  WBBDV  a  patch  and  as  tough  a  sod  as  we  eyeb  saw.  It  pul- 
verized the  soil  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  very  strong 
in  all  its  parts,  and  we  think  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  machine  is  very  skilfully  constedcteu,  the  greatest  amount 
of  material  being  disteibdted  to  the  paets  wheke  the  strain  is 
We  award  the  Gold  Medal  to  this  implement." 


This  implement  was  used  on  the  farm  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  during  the  season  of  1868,  and  gave  entire 
satisfaction,  from  its  efficient  and  perfect  operation  in  all  cases. 

It  is  proper  to  statfl  that  some  changes  haye  lately  been  made 
in  the  coostructiou  of  this  implement,  which  are  deemed  to 
constitute  important  improvements.  For  the  frame,  wrought 
iron  has  been  substituted  in  place  of  wood  and  cast-iron, 
rendering  the  implement  both  lighter  and  stronger.  This  and 
Tarious  other  aJferations,  were  patended  in  June,  1868.  We 
have  not  seen  the  implement  in  its  new  form,  but  the  proprie- 
tors and  manufacturers,  Messrs.  A,  L.  Brearley  &  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  consider  it  superior  to  the  form  of  1867. 
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FORESTS. 


Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds,  late  Commissioner  of  the  General 

Land  Office,  communicates  to  the  Monthly  Eeport  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  following  paper  upon  a  subject 
meriting  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  reeei-red; 

The  Uses  of  Forests. — The  progress  of  population  and  settle- 
ment, not  only  on  this,  but  on  the  other  Continents,  has  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  that  country  only  is  desirable  and 
practicable  as  the  habitation  of  civilized  man  which  is  clothed 
with,  or  is  in  the  vicinity  of  forests. 

Besides  furnishing  the  best  and  most  economical  material  for 
the  convenience  and  many  of  the  necessities  of  civilized  society, 
forests  fertilize  and  moisten  the  earth,  soften  and  modify  the 
climate,  and  protect  men,  animals,  and  vegetation  from  the 
blighting  effects  of  the  unbroken  rays  of  the  sun,  and  dry  and 
sweeping  winds,  which  everywhere  prevail  on  extended  treeless 
plains,  deserts,  or  wastes.  So  marked  and  universal  are  these 
effects,  that  even  the  casual  observer  may  trace  with  accuracy, 
by  the  absence  or  abundance  of  animal  and  vegetable  hfe,  the 
line  between  the  rainless  regions  of  the  earth  and  those  which 
are  enriched  and  fertilized  by  the  outpouring  of  the  rain  clouds, 
which  in  our  country,  except  upon  the  mountain  plateau,  eveiy- 
where  abound. 

To  the  pioneer,  forests  are  a  necessity.  They  supply  building 
material,  tools,  carriages,  fuel, — in  fact  are  the  reliance  of  the 
frontier  settlers  for  almost  all  domestic  purposes,  nor  can  a 
substitute  be  found  which  is  within  the  means,  and  accessible 
to  the  advance  settlements.     It  is  not  until  the  facilities  of 
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eeonomicftl  transit,  and  the  capital  and  skill  of  the  miner  and 
manufacturer  have  oecnpied  the  country,  that  the  various  sub- 
stitutes for  timber,  for  naaltifarioiis  domestic  uses,  can  be 
obtained  even  by  the  more  opulent,  and  for  the  indigent,  struc- 
tures and  implements  of  timber  must,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  continue  to  be  the  main  reliance. 

It  is  true,  that  for  buildings,  vessels,  bridges,  and  many  other 
structures,  and  for  machinery,  tools  and  utensils  of  almost 
every  description,  stone,  brick,  iron,  and  other  expensive  mate- 
rials, have  been  substituted  for  timber  in  the  older  and  vrealthier 
communities;  but  it  is  not  trne  that  these  inventions,  numerous 
and  important  aa  they  are  or  may  be,  have  diminished  or  will 
lessen  the  consumption  of  timber.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
in  this  connection,  that  new  uses  have  been  found  for  timber  as 
well  aa  for  its  more  durable  and  expensive  substitutes;  that, 
while  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country  its  use  has  been  dis- 
continued for  many  purposes,  it  has  been  applied  to  new  and 
varied  uses  by  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  and 
that  more,  much  more,  is  now  annually  consumed  than  at  any 
former  period  since  the  settlement  of  this  continent. 

If,  then,  forests  are  essential  for  domestic  uses,  and  their 
consumption  annually  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  population;  if 
they  are  eaential  for  the  protection  of  men,  animals,  grains, 
grasses,  and  fruits,  as  none  will  deny,  but  all  admit,  what  should 
be  done  to  stay  their  waste;  and  what  should  be  the  policy  of 
the  nation  and  people  relative  to  their  growth  and  preserva- 
tion? 

Their  Waste. — Till  within  a  short  period  the  advancing  col- 
umn of  population  has  been  composed  of  those  who  have  been 
forced  to  contend  with  the  densely  timbered  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  carrying  with  them  habits  and  tastes  unauited  to 
the  vast  treeless  plains  now  facing  our  frontier  settlements. 

Upon  the  first  settlement  of  the  continent  communities  were 
weak  and  scattered,  the  open  prairies  of  the  west  were  unknown 
and  inaccessible,  timber  for  every  purpose  was  abundant  and 
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free,  forests  were  the  great  Mndrance  to  progress  and  cultiva- 
tion, the  immense  growth  on  the  Atlantic  and  western  slope  of 
the  Alleghaniea  was  disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation, facilities  for  its  transport  to  the  seaboard  did  not  exist, 
and  its  destruction  was  an  apparent  necessity.  The  inconve- 
niences of  a  treeless  waste  were  unknown,  and  the  consequent 
prospective  vaiue  of  the  forests  nnthought  of  and  unapprecia- 
ted. For  generations  the  advance  settlers  continued  the  war 
of  destruction  upon  the  most  extended  and  valuable  forests  on 
the  globe.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  whole  people  of  the  country, 
after  having  been  taught  that  they  could  not  live  with  the  for- 
ests, have  now  to  learn  that  they  cannot  live  and  prosper  with- 
out them. 

While  the  war  upon  the  timber  reserve  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  vigor,  the  population  was  sparse  and  poor,  yet, 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  toil  it  has  worked  entirely  through 
this  almost  impenetrable  wilderness,  leaving  but  scattered  frag- 
ments behind,  and  now,  confronting  a  treeless  waste,  is  forced 
to  draw  its  supplies  of  an  essential  commodity,  which  requires 
a  century  for  reproduction,  from  a  diminished  and  constantly 
and  rapidly  diminishing  supply,  and  this  for  a  population  ten- 
fold greater  than  that  with  which  our  career  as  a  nation  was 


Now,  the  demand,  the  need  for  indispensableforest  products, 
comes  from  both  ways;  then  it  came  fromneither.  Now,  there 
is  a  vast  population  to  consume;  then,  there  was  only  a  feeble 
one  to  destroy.  Now,  the  forest  cannot  supply  the  demand  for 
its  products  without  certain  prospective  eshaustion;  then,  it 
did  not  afford  space  for  settlement  and  cultivation  except 
through  its  destruction.  "Until  recently,  as  new  sections  of  the 
country  were  approached  by  the  settlers,  new  sources  of  timber 
supply  were  opened;  now,  the  country  to  be  peopled  is  the 
most  destitute,  and  the  advance  of  settlements  but  increases  the 
demand  upon  the  already  diminished  reserve. 

Except  in  the  mouatain  regions,  nearly  the  whole  vast  sur- 
face, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  has  been  despoiled 
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of  its  primeTal  forest  growth  by  preparation  for  and  subjection 
to  cultivation;  and  it  is  only  tbeinarable  mountain  lands  which 
have  been  permitted  to  produce  the  forests  of  which  they  ha^e 
been  denuded.  Even  this  is  not  due  to  the  foresight  or  pru- 
dence of  the  people,  but  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the 
obstacles  to  cultivation  presented  by  a  broken  surface.  Nowhere 
have  the  fiat,  arable  lands  been  left  to  reproduce  the  forest 
growth.  The  inviting  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  great  length  of 
time  required  for  forest  reproduction,  the  avarice  of  the  people, 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  have  all  combined  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  land  to  such  uses  as  promise  immediate 
returns.  And  such  is  the  policy  still  prevailing  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  lately  timbered  region. 

The  absolute  waste  is  less  than  formerly,  but  the  waste  and 
consumption  are  far  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and  no 
considerable  effort  has  anywhere  been  loade  to  produce,  nor  ia 
any  such  effort  likely  to  be  made  until  the  people  meet  with 
actual  destitution,  and  its  legitimate  accompaniments  of  sweep- 
ing winds,  parching  dronghtc,  and  inapoverished  or  unproduc- 
tive fields.  Fortunately,  some  of  the  more  advanced  settlers 
on  the  great  plains  have  already  gained  this  experience,  in  time, 
it  is  hoped,  to  impress  upon  the  whole  country  the  importance 
of  immediate  precaution  and  action. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  to  this  time,  our  forests  have 
met  the  demands  and  destruction  only  of  a  gradually  rising 
population — from  three  to  thirty-eight  millions— which  was, 
for  nearly  the  whole  period,  driving  deeper  into  an  unbroken, 
primeval  supply;  whereas  the  people  have  now  gone  through 
and  surronnded  this  great  timber  reserve,  and  already  entered 
on  the  margin  ot  the  vast  treeless  plains  and  plateau,  with 
three-fourths  of  the  original  store  consumed,  the  demand 
accelerated,  and  the  number  of  consumers  rapidly  risirg  from 
38,000,000  to  50,000,000.  Only  a  simple  mathematical  calcu- 
lation is  necessary  to  determine  the  proportion  which  the  de- 
mand and  snpply  will  bear  to  each  other  at  the  close,  as  com- 
pared with  the  commencement  of  this  century. 
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Extend  the  time  for  another  50  years,  with  the  added  popu- 
lation, and  our  forefits  will  be  exhausted,  tlie  demand  for  their 
products  quadrupled,  and  the  country  and  people  suffering  for 
the  protection  which  forests  would  afford. 

Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Florida  are  the 
only  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  which  now  export  any  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  timber  more  than  they  import,  and  the  re- 
serve in  these  States  is  being  rapidly  cut  away  to  supply  the 
markets  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from 
the  great  lakes  to  the  gulf.  But  a  few  years  will  elapse  before 
the  reserve,  in  these  exporting  States  will  be  reduced  to,  or 
below,  the  demands  of  their  own  people. 

The  mountain  and  plateau  region,  oecupjing  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  has  only  a  moderate  supply  in  the  valleys  and 
gulches,  and  upon  the  foot-hills  and  lower  mountain  eleTatione. 
No  supplies  can  be  drawn  from  this  region  for  the  older  States, 
or  even  lor  the  great  plains,  without  exhausting  a  reserve  which 
is  already  below  the  immediate  prospective  demand. 

In  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  there  is  still  an  adequate 
supply,  but  not  beyond  the  early  prospective  wants  of  their 
own  people.  The  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  on  the  wMt 
have  no  surplus,  and  most  of  them  are  at  this  moment  import- 
ing to  meet  the  demands  of  even  their  sparce  population. 
What  sources  are  they  to  draw  from  when  the  number  of  their 
people  shall  be  doubled,  and  the  forests  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Minnesota  shall  have  been  exhausted — events  which 
win  occur  at  or  about  the  same  time  V 

Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Dakota,  have  but  a  meagre  supply,  not  sufficient  for  a  pop- 
ulation as  dense  as  now  occupies  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois. 

Only  the  newly  acquired  Territory  of  Alaska  remains  to  be 
considered.  Very  little  is  known  of  its  timber  resources,  but 
in  much  the  largest  portion  it  is  known  that  its  rigorous 
climate  precludes  the  growth  of  valuable  forests,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  presume  that  the  timber  in  that  Territory  will  be 
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insnffieient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade  now  opening  with 
the  great  populations  of  China  and  Japan. 

Considering,  then,  the  present  and  prospective  forest  pro- 
ducts in  this  country  only  in  the  light  of  their  necessity  and 
economy  for  domestic  purposes,  is  it  not  time  that  waste  should 
cease  and  production  begin  ?  But  considering  forests  and  their 
effects  as  essential  to  the  protection  of  men,  animals,  frnits, 
and  grain,  and  their  valne  in  inducing  moisture,  protecting  the 
soil  and  tempering  the  climate,  is  it  not  doubly  important  that 
every  section  of  the  country  should  retain  if  it  has  them,  and 
if  it  has  them  not,  should  immediately  engage  in  their  produc- 
tion, at  least  to  the  extent  of  supi^lying  local  use  and  protec- 
tion? 

Their  Preservation. — The  growth  of  forests  ia  a  slow  process, 
and  promises  appreciable  returns  only  at  a  distant  period,  but 
their  preservation  may  be  entered  upon  at  once,  not  only 
without  cost,  but  with  immediate  advantage.  And  this  is  per- 
haps all  that  would  be  required  in  the  whole  of  the  recently 
timbered  region  east  of  the  Mississippi,  In  all  this  region 
wanton  de?traction  should  be  immediately  stopped,  and  npon 
all  lands  not  required  for  cultivation,  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  timber  should  be  permitted  and  reproduction  should  be  en- 
couraged; and,  if  need  be,  commanded  by  protective  statutes. 
In  all  the  mountain  ranges,  on  abrupt  hiil-sides,  along  the 
borders  of  streams,  lakes,  and  water-ways,  in  swamps,  sur- 
ronnding  every  farm,  in  every  village,  around  every  rural  cot- 
tage, school-house,  and  church,  on  the  sides  of  every  highway, 
and  railroad,  in  every  cemetery,  and  on  public  parks,  squares, 
and  grounds,  the  growth  of  forest  trees  should  be  promoted 
by  their  protection,  and  by  planting  where  they  do  not  spon- 
taneously spring  up. 

These  precautions  alone  would  save  the  country  from  the 
fearful  effects  of  the  absence  of  forests.  They  would  afford 
protection  from  destructive  winds  and  shield  crops,  animals, 
and  soil  from  the  burning  and  unbroken  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
would,  in  a  brief  period,  answer  a  part  of  the  demand  for 
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domestic  nee,  and  to  that  extent  relieve  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  original  reserve  from  the  increasing  draught  of  a  growing 
population. 

But  one  additional  measure  of  preservation  and  growth  might 
with  advantage  be  adopted,  and  that  is  to  devote  a  larger  area 
to  the  planting  or  reproduction  of  forests,  and  take  compensa- 
tion by  the  superior  cultivation  of  the  diminished  surface. 
There  are  lew  cultivators  who  would  not  doubly  gain  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy. 

The  construction  of  railroads  and  railroad  machinery  is  a 
heavy  draught  on  the  timber  reserve,  but  this  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  ready  and  economical  transit  which  these 
roads  afford  for  the  products  of  the  coal  mines  from  the  interior 
to  the  centres  of  population  and  mechanical  industry.  And  as 
an  additional  means  ol  shielding  the  timber  reserve  from 
exhaustion,  the  most  effective  will  be  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads from  the  densely  populated  regions  to  the  coal  deposits, 
and  operating  them  upon  a  principle  which  shall  so  cheapen 
transit  as  to  induce  the  sobstitution  of  coal  as  fuel,  not  only  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  but  in  the  well-peopled  agricul- 
tural sections.  But  on  the  great  western  plains  and  plateau, 
now  practically  destitute  of  both  forests  and  people,  a  system 
of  planting  and  production  must  be  early  commenced,  or  the 
advance  of  population  into  that  region  wiil  be  materially  re- 
tarded. It  must  be  shown  by  experiment  that  forests  will  grow 
and  that  they  will  afford  the  protection,  and  induce  the  moisture 
essenlial  to  agricultural  prosperity,  and  this  before  settlers  will 
incur  the  discomforts  and  hazards  incident  to  their  absence. 
And  here  we  are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  possibility 
of  clothing  these  naked  plains  with  life-giving  and  perpetual 
forests,  and  the  measures  which  will  best  and  soonest  accooi- 
plish  that  desirable  and  essential  end. 

Their  Growth. — In  all  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  it 
needs  but  that  the  hand  of  destruction  shall  be  stayed,  and 
that  a  BufBcient  area  shall  be  set  apart  on  which  forests  ahall  be 
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permitted,  and  their  growth  protected;  for  on  almost  every 
acre  the  roots  or  germs  necessary  to  reproduction  still  esiat 
and  where  they  do  not,  the  ground  will  be  readily  seeded  from 
the  adjacent  forests.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  aad  the  moisture 
of  the  climate,  superadded  to  these  local  adTantages,  would, 
with  the  simple  permission  of  man,  very  soon  reclolhe  the 
waste  fields  and  places  with  abundant  forests,  which  would 
prove  a  source  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Why,  then,  shall  this  policy  not  prevail?  Why  shall 
it  not  he  embraced  by  the  people,  and  sanctioned  and  en- 
couraged by  statesmen?  Certainly  no  subject  is  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  both,  and  no  great  measure  of 
public  economy  can  be  entered  upon  with  so  little  incon- 
venience, without  cost,  and  whieh  promises  such  incalculable 
advantages  in  the  future. 

The  Plains  and  Plafeau.—lhB  great  treeless  plains  within  the 
United  States  and  Territories,  and  between  the  Mississippi  on 
the  east,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  present  an  nntimbered 
surface  of  1,400,000  square  miles;  and  even  this  estimate  is 
deemed  too  low  by  the  most  careful  observers.  It  is  upon  the 
basis  that,  in  that  region,  skirting  the  water  courses  and  within 
the  mountain  ranges,  there  are  600,000  square  miles  not  wholly 
without  timber,  which  is  probably  true,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  at  least  one-half  this  surface,  300,000  square  miles, 
can  furnish  but  a  very  meagre  supply,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  totally  destitute  surface  in  the  tim- 
berless  region,  exceeds  by  more  than  400,000  square  miles  the 
whole  of  the  once  heavily  timbered  section  through  which  our 
people  have  passed. 

Having  considered  what  may  be  done  in  the  latter  region 
towards  the  protection  and  reproduction  of  forests,  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  timberiess  section  only  remains  to  be  answered. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  must,  to  some  extent,  be  supplied  with  for- 
ests, or  it  cannot  be  successfully  and  densely  peopled.    Is 
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this  practicable?     It  is   practicable,   and  for  the  following 


1st.  Except  in  tlie  volcanic  regions,  which  occupy  bnt  an 
inconsiderable  surface,  the  soil  is  everywhere  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, and  contains  all  the  necessary  food  for  plants  and 
forests.  Along  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  border  of  streams 
and  lakes  are  fringes  of  timber,  protected  from  the  annnal  fires 
which  devastate  the  plains  by  the  moisture  from  the  water- 
courses and  melting  snows. 

2d.  These  belts  of  timber  demonstrate  the  adaptability  of 
the  soil  and  climate  to  forest  productions,  and  will  strew  the 
adjacent  plains  with  plants  and  seeds,  which  require  only  pro- 
tection to  become  forests,  in  their  turn  furnishing  i>lants  and 
seeds  for  the  circle  thus  enlarged,  and  bringing  moisture  to 
protect  and  quicken  their  growth.  Thus,  by  the  simple  process 
of  protection,  forests  may  be  gradually  extended  over  the  great 
plains,  from  all  the  mountains  and  water-courses  bordering  on, 
or  traversing  these  naked  wastes.  By  ploughing  large  tracts 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  timbered  belts,  and  leaving  the  upturned 
soil  uncultivated  to  receive  the  seeds  scattered  by  the  birds  and 
wind,  the  growth  of  forest  plants  would  be  aided  and  multi- 
plied to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  thus  millions  of  trees  might 
be  grown  in  place  of  the  hundreds  which  now  struggle  up 
through  the  unbroken  prairie  sward. 

lid.  To  the  extent  that  planting  has  been  Intelligently  per- 
formed on  the  plains,  the  production  of  forests  has  been  a 
success.  Trees  to  the  number  of  millions  have  been  produced 
from  the  seed  of  almost  every  forest  species,  by  the  unaided 
efforts  of  a  single  association  in  Nebraska;  and  individual 
settlers,  for  the  protection  of  their  homesteads,  orchards,  and 
crops,  have  planted  with  success,  though  upon  a  limited  scale. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  accomplished  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  clothing  the  plains  with  forests  by  individual  and 
associated  efforts. 
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With  these  facts  and  suggestions,  the  necessity  and  utility  of 
forest  preservation  and  culture  are  submitted  to  the  American 
people,  and  especially  to  that  portion  of  them  engaged  in  agri- 
cnltnral  pursuits,  as  meaanres  of  paramount  importance,  and 
demanding  their  immediate  and  considerate  attention,  and 
decisive  action. 
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THE  "NEW  YORKER'  REAPING  MACHINE. 


This  machine,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Seymour,  Morgan 
&  Allen,  Brockport,  N.  T.,  received  the  first  prize  as  a  seif-raking 
reaper,  at  the  trial  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
at  Auburn,  ,N.  Y.,  in  1866,  where  competition  was  unrestricted, 
and  where  thirty  reaping  machines  were  entered  for  trial,  eight 
of  which  were  self-rakera.  Some  of  the  self-rakers  performed 
better  in  the  various  circumstances  in  which  they  were  tried, 
than  any  of  the  hand-rakers.  In  the  scale  adopted  for  "  quality 
of  work,"  the  mark  of  40  denoted  perfection.  The  work  of 
the  "  New  Yorker "  was  marked  in  standing  wheat,  39;  in 
lodged  wheat,  38;  in  rye,  40;  in  barley,  40.  In  reference  to 
the  performance  of  the  machine  in  rye,  the  judges,  in  their 
report,  said:  "  There  was  a  high  wind  acting  on  the  tall  rye; 
but  the  gavels  were  laid  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  as  was 
witnessed  by  the  judges  and  the  numeroas  spectators."  In 
Bumming  up  the  points  of  value  possessed  by  the  competing 
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machinea,  the  judges  said:  "  Seymour,  Morgan  &  Allen  have, 
thfirefore,  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute a  valuable  aelf-raking  reaper.  *  *  *  *  We  therefore 
award  the  Gold  Medal  in  this  class,  to  Seymour,  Morgan  & 
Allen,  for  their  'New  Yorker,'  especially  with  reference  to  its 
superiority  in  adaptation  to  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  to 
varied  circumstances  of  wind." 

The  "  New  Yorker  "  was  used  in  the  harvest  of  18G8,  on  the 
farm  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  and  fiilly 
sustained  the  position  given  it  at  the  trial  above  alluded  to. 


ALLEN'S  WEEDING- aOE. 


The  cut  accompanying  this  article,  represents  a  weeding-hoe, 
invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  P.  Allen,  of  Woodbury,  Con- 
necticut. A  very  good  idea  of  the 
implement  may  be  obtained  from  the 
figure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
zigzag  edge  greatly  increases  the 
;  cutting  surface.  It  is  more  especially 
designed  for  garden  work,  and  ie 
i  used  by  pushing  and  drawing  at  just 
such  a  depth  from  the  surface,  as  will  most  effectually  destroy 
weeds.  The  blade  is  made  of  different  sizes  and  lengths  to 
adapt  it  to  different  kinds  of  wort,  or,  more  especially,  the 
varying  width  of  spaces  between  rows  of  vegetables, — as  onions, 
carrots,  turnips,  ka.  It  has  been  used  in  the  garden  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  found  to  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  hoes  previously  used  for  weeding,  being  worked  with 
more  ease,  and  doing  at  the  same  time  better  execution. 
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THE  REARING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 

POULTRY. 


It  IB  the  writer's  aim  to  make  this  essay  aa  plain  and  as  brief 
as  possible  where  details  are  given,  that  it  may  be  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  any  one  desirous  to  obtain  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  poultry;  since  it  is  the  fruit 
of  long  and  careful  experience,  gained  by  daily  practice,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  similar  results  to  those  that  attended 
the  labors  of  the  writer,  may  also  requite  those  who  may  feel 
disposed  to  follow  the  advise  herein  laid  down. 

It  is  intended  to  point  out  the  best  system  with  regard  to 
the  breeding,  rearing,  and  general  management  of  poultry, 
more  than  to  dwell  upon  and  describe  the  different  breeds,  of 
which  so  many  works  now  treat. 

There  are  few  creatures  that  conduce  more  to  man's  comfort 
than  domestic  poultry,  whether  he  be  in  health  or  sickness; 
and,  considering  how  interesting  and  profitable  is  the  occupa- 
tion, it  is  astonishing  how  few  young  people  there  are  who 
make  poultry  their  study,  or  even  bestow  on  it  Ihe  attention  it 
would  so  well  pay.  "What  a  lesson  of  industry,  vigilance, 
patience,  perseverance,  care  and  affection,  may  be  learned  from 
tile  parent  hen  that  "  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings  I" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  poultry  may  be  kept  and  managed  so 
as  to  produce  a  profit  on  all  farms  where  grain  and  potatoes 
ate  grown,  as  the  light  or  inferior  grain  cannot  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket in  a  more  profitable  shape  than  aa  well-fed  poultry;  but 
like  all  other  farming  stock,  it  requires  constant  care  and  atten- 
tion; and,  if  you  espect  a  full  remuneration  for  your  trouble, 
you  must  adopt  a  good  system  of  management,  and  see  that  it 
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is  properly  carried  out  in  all  points,  from  first  to  last.  I  do 
not  think  it  wonld  pay  upon  a  small  farm  to  keep  a  regular 
paid  attendant;  that  occupation  must  be  united  with  other 
employment,  unless  it  is  managed  as  a  business,  and  first-class 
poultry  is  bred  and  kept  for  exhibition,  so  that  fancy  prices  can 
be  obtained.  Any  sharp  lad  can,  under  proper  directions  and 
occasional  supervision,  look  after  and  feed  adult  poultry;  but 
to  breed  and  rear  successfully,  requires  some  experience.  One 
would  not  think  of  trusting  sitting  birds  or  their  young  to 
youth;  they  require  watching  closely  to  keep  the  different 
broods  steadUy  thriving;  any  check  at  this  stage  is  a  wasteful 
loss  of  time,  and  invites  disease,  whereas  prevention  is  more 
important  and  more  easily  attainable  than  cure.  The  coops 
and  sitting-house  should  be  near  the  homestead,  so  that  the 
farmer's  wife,  daughter,  or,  at  all  events,  a  oonHdential  servant 
may,  without  much  loss  of  time,  attend  to  those  two  principal 
points,  thus  getting  a  nice  change  from  the  sameness  of 
in-door  occupation. 

Breeding. — Wliere  there  is  defect,  there  is  commonly  a  cause 
which  may  be  traced  out;  and  such  is  the  case  with  breeding 
poultry.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  rearing,  is  unskill- 
ful breeding.  How  frequently  do  we  hear  of  large  numbers  of 
the  young  dying  without  any  apparent  cause;  but  I  generally 
find  on  inquiring  into  such  cases  that  they  have  been  bred  from 
old  birds,  and  -without  any  infusion  of  fresh  blood  for  years,  or 
that  pullets'  eggs  have  been  used;  in  which  case,  should  there  be 
chickens  they  are  weak  and  delicate,  and  seldom  attain  perfec- 
tion. 

I  keep  five  breeds  of  fowls:  Gray  Dorking,  Brahmapootra, 
Game,  Spanish,  and  Moonies,  [often  called  in  America,  Bolton- 
Grays,]  and  breed  all  the  year  round.  For  stock  fowls  I  select 
the  very  best  birds  of  the  dififorent  breeds,  and  mate  them 
according  to  age,  and  vrith  due  regard  to  consanguinity;  that 
is,  of  the  same  age,  if  two  years  old,  or  hens  one  year  old,  and 
cocks  two,  or  vice  versa,  taking  care  that  they  are  not  too  near 
akin,  and  that  fresh  blood  be  introduced  on  one  side  at  least, 
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every  two  yeara,  and  never  allowing  more  than  five  hena  to  one 
cock. 

My  early  and  late  chickens  for  table  purposes  are  bred  from 
the  Gray  Dorking  hen,  by  a  Game  cock,  and  the  Brahma- 
pootra hen  by  a  Dorking  cock,  mated  as  aforesaid,  which  two 
crosses  will  answer  the  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  those 
who  do  not  care  to  keep  a  pure  breed,  cannot,  I  believe,  select 
more  valuable  fowls.  They  are  not  to  be  excelled  as  parents, 
layers,  or  sitters:  their  eggs  are  large,  and  the  birds  very  good 
for  the  table.  I  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in  rearing  chickens 
from  any  of  the  above  named  breeds,  and  feel  convinced  that 
success  depends  on  the  breeding  and  feeding, 

I  find  that  the  crosa-breds  stand  the  winter  months  better 
than  the  pure-breda,  and,  therefore,  prefer  the  former  to  the 
latter,  because  of  the  high  prices  they  will  command  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  The  question  is  often  asked,  ""What  kind 
of  fowls  will  pay  the  best  to  keepV"  The  answer  depends 
entirely  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  chiefly  kept  If 
for  laying  purposes,  I  prefer  the  Moonies,  having  had  pullets 
of  that  breed  which  have  laid  for  twelve  months,  without  miss- 
ing more  than  two  days  a  week.  They  are  a  good-sized  fowl, 
and  handsome  withal;  but  as  table  fowls,  I  should  make  choice 
of  the  Dorking  or  Game,  or  the  cross-breeds,  before  alluded  to. 

The,  ffalching  or  Siiting-JIouse. — To  some  persons  it  may 
seem  quite  absurd  to  think  of  setting  hens  where  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  lay;  but  "where  there's  a  will,  there's  a 
way."  The  sitting-house  is  really  a  most  important  apartment, 
necessary  to  insure  the  successful  hatching  of  poultry;  for  how 
frequently  do  we  see  hens  spoil  their  eggs  by  forsaking  their 
nests  when  they  are  allowed  to  sit  where  they  are  hourly  inter- 
rupted, and,  perhaps,  driven  off  their  neats  by  other  hens 
wanting  to  lay.  To  prevent  all  this,  a  separate  apartment  is 
required  for  sitting  hens.  It  should  be  divided  into  compart- 
ments, of  sufficient  size  to  contain  a  nest  for  one  hen,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  hen  can  be  secured  on  the  nest  by  a  lattice 
37 
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door,  allowing  plenty  of  air;  or  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopted:  The  neslB,  14  ioclies  wide,  14  inches  high,  and  IG 
inches  from  front  to  back,  may  range  in  two  tiers  along  the 
lower  part  of  a  house — 8  or  10  feet  by  6— each  neat  being  pro- 
vided with  a  loose  wooden  door,  reaching  within  three  inches 
of  the  top,  so  as  to  admit  of  ventUatiou,  at  the  same  time  the 
hen  is  secured  on  the  nest;  the  door  when  closed  is  fitted  into 
a  groove  at  one  end  and  fastened  with  a  wooden  button  at  the 
other;  each  button  fastens  two  doors,  and  each  door  is  num- 
bered with  paint,  the  corresponding  number  being  painted  on 
the  facia  of  each  nest. 

I  never  set  less  than  three  hens  at  one  time,  and  that  number 
may  always  be  had  broody  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
by  leaving  a  few  spoilt  eggs  in  the  nests  where  the  hens  you 
wish  to  set  are  accustomed  to  lay.  The  broody  hens  should  be 
managed  thus:  During  the  day  make  as  many  nests  as  you 
require  in  the  sitting -ho  use,  with  clean,  soft,  bruised  straw, 
underneath  which,  during  the  summer  months  only,  place  a 
green  sod;  when  evening  arrives,  place  the  broody  hens  thereon, 
and  put  under  each  hen  three  or  four  trial-eggs,  (which  should 
be  kept  for  the  purpose  marked  with  ink)  taking  care  to  handle 
the  hens  dextrously,  placing  one  hand  underneath  the  breast, 
holding  the  legs  in  the  other  hand,  and  carrying  them  upright; 
otherwise,  have  a  convenient  basket  (or  the  purpose.  Feed  the 
newly-set  hens  as  usual  with  the  others,  and  in  all  probability 
at  the  end  of  two  days  they  wiU  have  taken  to  the  nests;  in 
which  case,  when  o^  feeding,  on  the  third  morning,  place  the 
eggs  for  sitting  under  each  hen,  and  label  each  nest  naming 
the  kind  of  eggs,  and  date  when  set.  On  the  evening  of  the 
eighth  day  after  setting,  take  a  lighted  candle,  and,  holding  the 
eggs  up  to  the  light,  observe  if  they  appear  quite  clear;  if  bo, 
they  are  sterile,  or  addle,  for  eggs  containing  birds  will  appear 
opaque.  It  may  happen,  should  there  be  many  addle  eggs, 
that  two  of  the  hens  will  sit  the  remaining  eggs  of  the  three; 
and  one  can  again  be  set  with  fresh  eggs,  as  before,  and  so  on 
during  the  year.     The  sterile  eggs  should  be  marked  as  trial 
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or  nest-egga,  or  boiled  as  food  for  chickens,  so  that  none  need 
be  wasted.  Aa  each  sitting  hen  is  now  seeured  upon  her  nest, 
ti&  many  only  at  a  time  as  may  be  most  convenient  can  be  let 
off  to  feed,  which  should  be  done  every  morning  inside  the 
sitting-house  with  closed  door,  allowing  them  to  remain  off 
the  nests  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  taking  care  that  each 
hen  returns  to  the  proper  nest.  Give  water  with  grain  in  its 
natural  state,  but  not  with  soft  food.  During  tbe  summer 
months,  or  dry  windy  March,  and  about  a  week  previous  to 
hatching,  take  a  little  warm  water,  and  when  the  hens  are  off 
their  nests,  sprinkle  the  eggs  therewith.  This  will  greatly  assist 
nature  in  the  process  of  hatching,  as  the  egga  are  often  very 
dry  in  hot  weather.  As  a  rule,  thia  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
poultry. 

Feeding- — It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  go  into  the 
market  for  espenaive  feeding- stuffs;  still,  there  are  several  kinds 
of  food  not  grown  upon  the  farm  which  are  yet  cheap  and  use- 
ful in  the  raising  of  young  poultry,  or  putting  in  condition 
birds  intended  fur  exhibition.  One  of  the  cheapest  of  these,  if 
properly  prepared,  is  rice.  It  can  frequently  be  bought  at  IJd. 
per  lb.,  or  even  less.  Preference  should  be  given  to  the  smaU 
grain,  or  fine  rice,  which  should  be  prepared  in  tbe  following 
manner,  viz:  To  G  quarts  of  boiling  water,  add  2  lbs,  of  rice, 
and  let  boil  for  10  or  15  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
grain;  when  sufficiently  boiled,  pour  it  into  a  hair  aeive,  and 
when  cold,  mix  with  as  miich  oat  or  barley  meal  aa  will,  when 
stirred  lightly  round  with  the  hand,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
well-dusted  pills;  each  groin  being  then  separate,  it  will 
be  very  convenient  for,  and  is  greedily  devoured  by  young 
birds,  and  being  very  digestible,  is  an  invaluable  food  for  them. 

Another  kind  of  food  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  or  three 
eggs  until  quite  hard,  afterwards  chop  fine,  adding  two  or 
three  handfulla  of  stale  bread-crumbs;  mis  well  together,  so 
that  one  cannot  be  eaten  without  the  other.  This  may  bo 
thought  expensive  food,  but  as  the  consumption  by  young 
birds  is  at  first  very  small,  I  always  consider  a  little  extra 
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keep  ia  not  thrown  away  on  them;  yon  are  forcing  and 
growing  birds  that  -will  repay  you  for  all  at  no  distant  date. 

Another  description  of  food  is  Indian  and  barley  meal,  in 
equal  quantities,  slated  with  boiling  water  or  milt,  and  served 
cold;  it  cannot  be  sarpassed  as  food  for  small  chickens,  and 
anflwere  admirably,  given  alternately  vrith  the  rice  and  egg, 
prepared  as  aforesaid.  The  youngest  chickens  I  keep  near  the 
house,  and  feed  very  sparingly  every  two  hours  throughout  the 
day,  giving  little  or  no  water,  as  I  find  over-drinking  spoils  the 
appetite  and  brings  on  indigestion,  which  generally  terminates 
in  death.  As  soon  as  they  grow  and  become  strong,  they 
should  by  degrees  be  put  upon  the  same  food  as  adnits,  and 
any  that  promise  to  make  prize  birds,  are  then  transported  to  a 
run  specially  kept  for  the  purpose,  to  which,  of  conree,  a  little 
estra  food  is  carried. 

The  adnlt  poultry  I  feed  twice  a  day  with  light  wheat,  oats, 
or  barley,  given  alternately  with  boiled  potatoes,  or  tnmips 
mashed  up  with  ground  oata  or  barley,  and  I  will  guarantee 
this  food  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and  to  produce 
plenty  of  eggs.  Care  should  be  taken  in  not  supplying  more 
food  than  is  eaten,  otherwise  much  may  be  wasted,  as  is  often 
the  case;  and  I  think  if  profit  be  looked  for,  more  pooltry 
should  not  be  kept  than  can  be  conveniently  and  well  cared  for 
and  fed  with  the  produce  of  the  farm,  except  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  in  reference  to  young  birds  or  those  intended  for 
exhibition. 


These  birds  are  not  troublesome  and  difficult  to  rear,  as  is 
generally  supposed;  and  taking  into  consideration  the  present 
prices,  it  is  a  question  if  any  of  onr  domestic  poultry  are  more 
profitable.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  pair  of  turkey  hens  to 
rear  thirty  young  ones  during  the  season,  which,  at  an  average 
of  12s.  each,  are  worth  £18. 

There  are  several  varieties;  the  most  useful  and  profitable 
being  the  Norfolk,  or  black,  and  the  Cambridge,  of  metallic 
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hue;  in  size  and  beauty  the  latter  ia  preeminent.  Never  keep 
either  male  or  female  for  breeding  purposes  beyond  four  years; 
neither  depend  entirely  upon  year-old  birds.  On  a  farm  of 
ordinary  size,  three  hena  and  one  cock  will  be  found  a  suffi- 
cient number  with  other  poultry.  Take  care  to  introduce  fresh 
blood  in  your  stock  occasionally,  from  the  best  birds  yon  can 
procure;  and  it  ia  a  wise  precaution  to  keep  on  a  young  cock 
and  a  couple  of  hena  as  late  into  the  season  aa  may  be  con- 
venient, for  fear  of  loss  or  accident  to  your  stock  birds.  Tur- 
keys should  be  provided  with  an  apartment  to  themselves,  with 
perches,  and  fitted  up  on  the  ground-floor,  with  separate  neste, 
so  that  each  bird,  when  sitting,  may  be  aecured  on  her  nest, 
otherwise,  on  hearing  the  young  at  the  time  of  hatching,  they 
are  apt  to  leave  their  own  nests  and  intermpt  each  other,  per- 
hapa  leaving  soma  of  the  eggs  to  perish.  As  the  laying  season 
approaches,  place  clean  straw  in  their  nests,  with  an  egg  by 
way  of  encouraging  them  to  lay  at  home,  as  they  are  often 
inclined  to  lay  astray,  to  the  great  danger  of  losing  their  eggs. 
If  the  hen  be  seeking  a  neat,  confine  her  in  the  place  you  wish 
her  to  lay ;  where  the  first  egg  is  dropped  there  will  she  lay  the 
remainder. 

If  fed  alike,  they  will  generally  all  be  broody  at  or  near  the 
same  time;  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  first  broody  hen 
must  be  detained  until  the  others  are  ready, — that  is,  suppos- 
ing you  wish  to  have  a  second  fiock,  as  hereafter  described,— 
then  place  a  green  sod  at  the  bottom  of  each  nest,  with  plenty 
of  clean,  short  straw  thereon,  and  allow  the  hens  a  day  or  two 
to  form  and  take  to  their  nests.  The  time  of  incubation  is  four 
weeks,  and  the  hen  will  sit  seventeen  of  her  own  eggs,  if  it  is 
not  intended  to  add  a  few  common  hens'  eggs,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  week's  sitting,  which  is  often  done,  with  a  view 
to  the  chickens  encouraging  tbe  young  turkeys  to  feed  at  the 
first  onset.  The  sitting  hens  will  require  food  and  water  daily, 
for  which  purpose  they  should  be  allowed  to  come  out  of  doors, 
as  they  will  not  remain  off  their  nests  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  they  return  to  their  proper  nests. 
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About  a  week  before  hatching,  sprinkle  the  eggs  with  warm 
water,  as  directed  in  reference  to  chickens,  and  on  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  period  of  hatching,  ascertain,  by  feeling  under 
the  hen,  whether  the  eggs  are  chipping,  or  any  birds  out;  if  so, 
after  taking  out  the  sbells,  if  any,  leave  her  undisturbed  for  the 
day.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  egg,  being  slightly  dam- 
aged, it  is  requisite  that  a  portion  of  the  shell  should  be  very 
carefully  removed,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  little  prisoner! 
which  otherwise  might  perish.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
turkey,  like  alt  other  birds,  is  best  left  alone.  The  birds  being 
now  all  hatched,  allow  them  to  remain  abont  a  day  with  the 
mother  in  the  nest,  and  on  the  following,  weather  permitting, 
place  the  hen  under  a  roomy  coop,  with  boarded  bottom,  and 
selecting  a  dry  and  sheltered  spot,  turn  out  the  young  birds  in 
front  thereof,  feeding  them,  whilst  small,  every  two  hours  with 
a  little  hard-boiled  egg,  alternately  with  other  food,  as  before 
mentioned,  not  forgetting  to  give  the  mother  a  substantial 
meal,  after  which  she  will  soon  gather  the  little  ones  under 
her  wing.  Should  the  weather  be  wet  and  cold,  they  must  be 
kept  under  cover,  and  if  confined  beyond  a  week,  a  few  onions, 
chives,  dandelion,  or  dock  leaves  must  be  chopped  up  and  given 
with  the  egg;  but  this  is  not  necessary  when  the  mother  and 
young  can  have  their  full  liberty  in  about  a  week  after  hatch- 
ing, in  which  case  they  will  select  their  own  vegetables,  and 
forage  for  themselvts  better  than  they  can  be  fed  by  hand. 
Give  water  in  dry  weather  after  the  young  are  a  week  old;  but 
until  they  are  three  weeks  old,  do  not  allow  it  to  remain  by 
them  after  feeding.  As  they  become  strong,  feed  four  times, 
and  by  degrees  come  to  three  times  a  day  with  grain  or  other 
food.  It  is  a  critical  time  for  young  turkeys  when  the  fleshy 
tubercles  begin  to  appear  on  the  head,  [.enerally  termed  "strik- 
ing the  red,"  the  birds  being  then  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon. 
The  surest  safeguard  is  regular  and  wholesome  food,  I  have 
known  them  to  perish  in  a  thunder-storm.  To  avoid  this,  a 
temporary  shed  should  be  erected  at  the  spot  to  which  you 
wish  them  to  resort,  near  which  they  should  be  reguhirly  fed, 
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and  water  placed  for  them  to  drink.  It  is  astonishing  how 
qnickly  they  will  then  seek  its  shelter  on  the  approach  of  & 
fitorm.  If  turkeys  be  fed  as  herein  advised,  they  will  be  found 
in  BufBcient  condition  for  the  market,  withont  confining  them 
for  the  purpose  of  fattening,  as  is  often  done. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  aim  at  rearing  two  flocks  in 
one  year,  but  rather  to  nse  your  best  endeavors  to  raise  one 
firat-rate  flock;  the  hens  will  then  be  in  better  condition  for 
early  work  the  following  spring.  The  second  hatch  ia  gener- 
ally very  delicate,  and  subject  to  great  naortality  if  the  weather 
ia  at  all  unfavorable;  however,  in  some  establishments  it  is 
almost  imperative  to  have  a  supply  of  late-hatched  turkeys 
during  Lent,  and  after  the  game  season  is  over,  in  which  case, 
and  when  the  first  flock  is  hatched,  confine  one  hen— giving  all 

young  to  the  others— in  a  coop  or  other  convenient  place 
for  several  days,  feeding  her  well;  afterwards  set  her  at  liberty, 
allowing  the  cock  to  accompany  her.  She  will  soon  commence 
;o  lay  again,  and  probably  have  her  second  flock  hatched,  and 

birds  will  have  attained  strength  ere  the  cold  weather  sets 
They  nearly  always  lay  twice  and  sometimes  thrice  daring 

season,  and  the  desire  to  sit  is  very  great;  but  by  confining 
;heni  a  short  time  and  feeding  them  well,  you  may  easily  put 
hem  off,  without  resulting  to  the  uncoath  way  of  plunging  in 
cold  water,  as  practiced  by  some  persons. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rearing  of  turkeys  is  highly  re- 
munerative, and  could  be  profitably  estended  it  circumstances 
permitted;  but  if  the  corn-fields  and  mowing-grass  are  near 
the  homestead,  I  should  not  advise  keeping  too  many,  as  a 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  preventing  their  doing  consid- 
erable injury  to  such  crops,  unless  there  be  a  conveniently 
situated  pasture-field  or  plantation  (woods)  to  which  they 
oould  be  taught  to  resort. 


Geese,  like  turkeys,  are  some  of  our  largest  edible  birds,  asd 
second  to  none  in  value,  considering  the  very  little  trouble, 
Uiey  give  from  first  to  last,  their  usefulness  upon  the  table,  and 
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the  lasTiriouB  down  and  feathers  which  they  supply;  but  a 
good-sized  pond,  with  a  plentiful  snpply  of  water  and  good 
pastarage,  are  indiapeiisable  to  make  geese-keeping  a  paying 
business,  for  they  are  veiy  large  consumers. 

The  Toulouse  are  the  largest  breed,  and  as  size  is  an  object 
in  the  goose,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  fine  birds.  This 
breed  seldom  attain  full  maturity  for  breeding  until  three  or 
four  years  old.  Let  them  have  an  outhouse  to  themselves, 
regularly  supplied  with  clean  straw,  with  which  make  nests,  on 
the  floor,  as  tho  laying  season  approaches,  and  partition  the 
nests  off,  according  to  the  number  required.  One  gander  will 
be  sufficient  for  three  or  four  geese.  When  arrived  at  maturity, 
they  generally  lay  about  twelve  eggs  each,  which  number  they 
will  sit.  The  eggs,  for  safety,  should  be  collected  daily  and 
placed  in  bran,  with  the  narrow  end  downwards,  until  the 
geese,  by  remaining  on  their  nests,  show  their  desire  for  sitting ; 
the  eggs  must  then  he  placed  under  them,  and  the  house  so 
arranged  that  they  can  have  free  liberty  of  egress  and  ingress 
at  all  times  of  day,  as  they  will  require  food  and  water  daily, 
to  which  they  will  help  themsehes,  if  a  pasture-field  and  pond 
of  water  he  near,  and  afterwards  return  to  their  nests;  little 
attention  is  therefore  required  whilst  they  are  sitting,  beyond 
keeping  their  nests  uudisturbed  and  protected  from  vermin. 
When,  after  four  weeks,  the  time  of  hatching  has  arrived,  in 
case  any  young  birds  are  out,  see  that  the  shells  are  all  removed, 
for  fear  they  may  cap  the  other  eggs,  and  thereby  prevent  their 
hatching.  Allow  the  goslings  to  remain  in  the  nest  for  a  day 
and  night;  they  will  not  require  feeding  during  that  time,  but 
will  gather  strength;  and  if  the  following  morning  be  fine  and 
sunshiny,  they  can  be  moved  at  once  upon  a  grass-plot  or  other 
convenient  place,  where  they  will  be  safe,  and  suppUed  with  an 
abundance  of  nice  young  grass,  of  which  they  will  soon  par- 
take. This,  their  natural  food,  suits  them  much  better  than  to 
be  crammed  with  pellets  of  meal.  Forget  not  to  place  some 
water  in  a  shallow  vessel,  in  which  a  Httle  oat-meal  may  be 
mised,  for  them  to  drink.     If  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  they 
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must  be  confined  m  an  outhouse,  and  plentifally  supplied  with 
grass-turf,  and  water.  Pellets  are  sometimes  made  o£  oat- 
meal, formed  into  paste  with  cold  water,  and  of  convenient 
size  to  be  swallowed  by  the  goslings;  five  or  sis  are  given  at 
one  feed  for  each  bird;  but  to  cram  fifty  goslings  three  times  a 
day  for  a  fortnight,  will  be  found  a  long  and  tedious  job,  and 
in  most  farm-houses  time  cannot  be  afforded  for  the  purpose; 
besides,  it  is  really  not  requisite. 

The  most  critical  time  for  young  geese  is  about  midsummer; 
if  it  is  Tery  dry  weather,  and  the  pasturage  and  water  not  plen- 
tifal,  it  is  then  desirable  to  give  them  a  few  oats  night  and 
morning  to  assist  nature  over  this  peculiar  juncture,  and  help 
them  on  until  the  stubbles  are  ready  lor  them,  and  when  those 
are  cleared  they  will  be  in  nice  condition  for  fattening;  which 
is  best  done  by  making  them  up  in  lots  of  ten  or  fifteen  in 
number,  according  to  the  size  o£  the  place,  supplying  them 
with  plenty  of  water  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  oats  for 
three  weeks,  giving  them  a  clean  bed  of  straw  when  required; 
they  will  then  be  ready  for  the  market.  The  day  previous  to 
killing,  turn  them  on  the  pond  for  the  purpoee  of  washing 
their  feathers,  and  supply  a  bed  of  clean  straw  in  the  feeding- 
house  before  their  return;  but  take  away  all  food  and  water, 
and  let  them  fast  until  killed  the  ne^t  day,  when  they  must 
be  dressed  for  the  market.  It  is  unwise  to  sell  green  geese,  on 
account  of  the  loss  in  the  feathers,  as  well  as  iu  the  carcass, 
unless  a  fancy  price  is  obtained  for  all  together;  but  not  sell 
by  weight  at  an  ordinary  price.  There  ia  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  geese  pay  well  where  there  are  proper  conveniences 
for  keeping  them,  but  they  must  be  well  managed,  and  kept  out 
of  the  mowing-grass  and  cornfields,  or  they  will  soon  do  dam- 
age to  the  amount  of  double  their  profit. 

DUCKS. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  ducks,  but  the  two  most  profit- 
able and  best  suited  to  the  farmer  are  the  Aylesbury,  a  white 
duck,  with  flesh-colored  bill,  and  the  Rouen,  which  should  be 
38 
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esactly  like  the  Mallard  in  feather,  though  much  larger  in  size. 
Both  kinds  are  equally  good,  and  gain  great  weight  it  properly 
bred  and  fed,  and  well  supplied  with  water;  they  will  weigh  16 
or  17  lbs.  per  couple  at  eight  months  old.  In  breeding  for  the 
market,  ducks  are  best  hatched  under  the  common  hen,  and 
kept  off  the  pond;  they  thrive  better  without  access  thereto, 
and  are  fit  for  the  table  at  eight  weeks  old ;  but  those  intended 
for  store  should  have  plenty  of  water,  and  be  provided  with  a 
house,  furnished  occasionally  with  straw  and  nests  prepared, 
and  if  regularly  fed  they  will  become  attached  to  their  abode; 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  raqible,  especially  if  there  is  a  brook 
near,  in  which  case  many  eggs  are  lost.  They  commence  to 
lay  early  in  the  spring  if  well  fed,  and,  if  not  allowed  to  sit, 
continue  laying  until  autumn.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  a 
good  supply  of  early  and  late  broods,  which  always  fetch  a 
high  price.  There  is  very  little  trouble  in  rearing  ducks, 
whether  the  eggs  are  set  under  the  common  hen,  as  before  men- 
tioned, or  under  the  dock ;  the  time  of  incubation  is  one  month. 
Let  the  ducklings,  when  hatched,  have  a  good  nesting  for  about 
twenty-four  hours;  afterwards  clip  off  the  down  of  the  tail  to 
prevent  their  being  drabbled;  then  place  them  with  their 
mother  in  a  coop,  and  feed  with  coarse  barley-meal,  to  which 
water  is  added,  making  the  food  quite  sloppy;  afterwards  give 
Indian-meal  and  bran  mixed  up  with  buttermilk,  so  as  to  form 
a  proper  consistency,  occasionally  adding  a  few  boiled  potatoes 
by  way  t;f  a  change;  and  as  I  have  before  stated,  they  will  be 
ready  for  market  in  eight  weeks,  which  is  the  chief  end  to  aim 
at  to  get  them  into  money  as  soon  as  possible  Early  duck- 
lings are  generally  sent  to  market  in  the  feathers,  but  if  kept 
over  two  months  old,  it  is  better  to  dress  them,  on  account  of 
the  feathers  which  are  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  valuable  as  those 
of  the  goose;  and  the  duck,  when  dressed,  is  more  convenient 
to  the  buyer,  consequently,  will  command  a  better  price. 
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Are  useful  and  handBome  birds,  and  are  in  season  during  the 
montlis  of  February,  March,  and  April ;  they  lay  a  great  quan- 
tity of  eggs  daring  the  aummer,  but  being  of  a  wild  nature, 
they  generally  lay  astray,  consequently  their  eggs  are  Home- 
times  lost.  Their  flesh  is  of  Tery  game-like  flavor,  and,  coming 
in  after  the  gante  season,  they  are  useful  for  the  table;  their 
eggs  are  small,  hut  fine-flavored,  and  always  worth  the  same 
price  as  common  hens'  eggs.  It  is  the  best  way,  in  ease  of 
breeding,  to  set  the  eggs  under  the  common  hen,  the  time 
of  incubation  being  one  month.  After  batching,  place  the  hen 
under  a  coop,  around  which  fix  a  guai'd  to  prevent  the  young 
from  straying,  as  they  are  very  wild.  They  may  have  the  same 
food  as  young  turkeys.  The  coop,  which  should  have  a  boarded 
bottom,  will  require  to  be  removed  t-o  fresh  ground  every  other 
day,  at  least.  After  the  first  week  the  young  birds  shonld  be 
shut  np  within  the  coop,  to  avoid  injury  while  being  removed. 
They  may  have  their  liberty  when  three  weeks  old,  bnt  the 
mother  should  be  kept  in  the  coop  a  week  longer.  The  young 
will  by  degrees  become  tame,  and  good  foragers,  and  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  rearing  them  under  this 
method;  but  they  are  troublesome  among  other  poultry, 
being  regular  attendants,  however  well-fed,  at  the  chickens' 
coops,  besides  being  very  quarrelsome,  often  driving  the  most 
spirited  cocks  before  them,  and  perhaps  injuring  them  in  some 
way.  From  these  remarks  it  may  be  inferred,  according  to 
circumstances,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  or  not  upon 
an  ordinary  farm.  As  many  males  as  females  are  required,  as 
they  always  pair.  The  spotted  variety  is  the  hardiest;  the 
white  are  very  delicate. 


There  being  so  little  trouble  vrith  these  birds,  it  is  always 
desirable  to  keep  a  few  at  most  places;  they  are  always  readily 
sold,  and  are  in  great  demand  when  game  is  out  of  season  and 
spring  ohiekena  are  scarce.     For  breeding  purposes  they  should 
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not  be  kept  too  old;  a  convenient  way  of  denoting  their  age,  is 
to  cut  off  the  nail  of  the  claw  every  year.  A  good  cote  with 
separate  neste  shonld  be  provided,  and  kept  6criipalous]y  clean, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  rock-salt  afforded.  For  the  table  and 
profit,  the  Bine  Rocks  are  preferable  to  most  other  breeds;  one 
pair  will  produce  ten  hatchings  during  the  year.  Feed 
regularly  but  scantily,  as  they  will  find  the  greater  portion  of 
their  food. 


Eggs  should  be  gathered  daily;  in  fact,  whenever  they  are 
to  be  found,  for  fear  of  losa  or  accident;  those  from  select 
poultry  shonld  be  placed  in  bran,  with  the  narrow  end  down- 
wards, marking  thereon  the  date,  as  the  preference  is  always 
given  to  the  freshest  eggs  for  setting,  though  they  will  keep 
good  for  three  weeks,  and  if  you  have  more  than  required, 
they  may  be  sold  at  a  good  pries.  But  ordinary  eggs  should 
be  sold  only  when  dear,  and  preserved  when  cheap,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  If  there  are  many,  procure  a  tub  that  will 
contain,  say  40  gallons,  which  place  in  a  cellar,  or  other  cool 
room,  and  put  therein  one  bushel  of  qnicklime,  two  pounds  of 
common  salt,  and  half  a  pound  of  cream  of  tartar;  then  add 
thirty  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  stir  round  a  few  times  to  mis 
the  ingredients;  afterwards  leave  nntil  the  following  morning, 
when  again  stir  up  all  well  together.  It  should  then  be  of 
such  a  consistency  that  an  egg  will  float  on  the  surface.  An- 
other vessel  of  convenient  size  must  now  be  provided,  in  which 
the  eggs  are  to  be  preserved,  packing  them  close  together,  with 
narrow  end  downwards,  adding  as  mach  of  the  prepared  liquor 
as  will  just  cover  the  eggs.  This  must  be  done  day  by  day 
until  the  vessel  is  filled  within  three  inches  of  the  top;  then 
fill  up  the  vessel  witithe  liquor,  and  in  a  few  days  a  crust  of 
ice-like  appearance  will  be  formed  over  the  surface,  so  as  to 
keep  it  perfectly  air-tight.  Eggs,  if  fresh,  preserved  thus  will 
keep  as  long  as  required,  and  for  all  cooking  purpoEcs,  will  an- 
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swer  as  well  as  the  freshest,  from  ■whicli  they  can  scarcely  be 
diatingTiiBhed.  Having  practiced  the  system  for  years,  I  will 
guarantee  it  to  have  the  desired  effect,  if  properly  carried  out. 
Where  labor  is  a  consideration,  eggs  may  be  managed  so  as  to 
pay  better  than  raising  fowls,  as  far  less  time  and  attention  are 
required  with  laying  hens;  but  the  non-sitting  varieties  should 
generally  be  kept,  thongh  others  will  be  required  to  produce 
early  chickens,  which  must  furnish  the  fresh  eggs  for  the 
breakfast  table  during  the  winter  months. 

CONCLUSION. 

No  given  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  regards  the  keeping  of 

poultry  and  its  profitable  extension  on  an  ordinary  farm,  as  so 
much  depends  entirely  npon  the  conveniences  and  attendance — 
whether  the  latter  can  be  performed  by  a  member  of  the 
farmer's  own  family,  whose  time  is  not  otherwise  profitably 
employed,  or  whether  it  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate;  if 
not,  a  large  number  will  have  to  be  kept  to  prodaee  a  profit, 
after  paying  for  special  attendance;  but  if  poultry  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  kept  in  large  numbers  on  too  small  a  space,  the 
ground  becomes  tainted,  and  disease  and  death  make  their 
appearance  among  them.  Poultry  in  some  hands  flourish  and 
pay  wonderfully  well,  whilst  in  others  it  is  just  the  reverse.  All 
depends  on  the  care,  skill,  and  attention  bestowed  in  the  man- 


For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  I  will  state  the  produce 
and  value  for  one  year  of  my  poultry,  as  regards  the  female 
stock  managed  as  herein  stated.  In  some  instances  fancy 
prices  were  obtained,  and  prizes  taken  on  exhibition,  which,  of 
course,  are  included  in  the  value.  No  account  of  the  quantity 
of  food  consumed  was  taken,  as  I  had  no  intention  of  offering 
a  statement  to  the  public  It  was,  however,  all  grown  on  the 
farm  except  the  worth  of  about  £i: 

One  hundred  and  four  hens  produced  13,739  eggs,  esclnsivo 
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of  those  Bet;  they  rewed  372  chickens,  besides  hatching  the 
dacks  and  guinea-fowla. 

Five  turkey-hena  reared  74  young. 

Six  geese  reared  58  goslings. 

Ducks  hatched  under  hens,  42.     Reared  and  sold. 

Attendance — a  boy  and  myself. 

Total  value  of  the  above,  £190  178.  8d. 

N.  B. — Seven  store  dneka  kept;  the  guinea-fowla  were  the 
produce  of  one  pair. — Prize  Essay  of  Mb9.  F.  Somertille,  in 
Ike  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE   MAUOHAMP    SHEEP. 


[As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  first  International  EshibJ- 
tion,  held  in  London  in  1851,  some  wool  sent  from  France  by 
Jean  Louis  Grans,  attracted  great  attention  from  its  peculiar 
properties,  being  fine  in  staple,  long,  and  silky.  Mens.  Graus 
claimed  to  have  originated  a  breed  of  sheep  producing  this 
singular  deBcription  of  wool,  and  a.  Council  Medal  was  awarded 
to  him,  at  the  Exhibition,  Since  that  time,  through  the  efforts 
of  M.  Graux  and  others  in  Frttnee,  the  "  Mauchamp -Merinos," 
—as  the  sheep  which  bear  this  silky  wool  are  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  farm  where  they  originated, — have  been  greatly 
increaaed,  and  the  wool  seems  to  be  highly  esteemed  for  the 
manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  fabrics.  The  history  of  this 
breed  of  sheep  must  be  interesting  to  every  one  who  desires 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  involved  in  the  production 
o(  animals  of  peculiar  characters.  The  following  essay  was 
translated  by  John  H.  Klippart,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  from  the  French  of  Mons.  Yvart, 
Government  Inspector  of  the  veterinary  schools  and  national 
sheep-breeding  establishments  of  France.  It  will  be  found  to 
contain  much  valuable  matter  in  reference  to  the  principles  of 
breeding,  and  the  proper  points  of  animals,  as  connected  with 
their  adaptation  to  various  purposes.] 

For  some  time  past  the  sheep-growers  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturers have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  creation  of  a  new  breed 
of  sheep  known  by  the  name  of  Madohamp  Merino.  Some  per- 
sons consider  this  breed  as  one  which  is  to  produce  a  wocJ  so 
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precious  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  Cashmere ;  others  sup- 
pose that  this  tjps  will  not  perpetuate  itself,  and  will  not  be  of 
any  practical  usefulness.  Observations  made  upon  several 
flocks,  induce  me  to  believe  that,  if  the  rams  of  Maachamp  can- 
not yet  be  used  to  produce  the  wool  economically  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  down  of  the  Cashmere,  they  can  in  any 
event  improve  some  fleeces  very  greatly  which  are  used  in 


To  demonstrate  how  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  I  will  endea- 
vor to  show  that  there  exists  two  sorts  of  merino  wool  which, 
with  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed,  must 
necessarily  be  of  different  qualities.  I  shall  endeavor,  in  the 
next  place,  to  show  what  the  Mauchamp  breed  now  is,  and  what 
it  may  become  when  intelligent  care  shall  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it.  I  will  show  how  it 
may  hereafter  and  henceforward  become  an  essential  ingre- 
dient for  the  improvement  of  a  part  of  onr  woolens.  This  me- 
morial wilt  lead  me  to  make  a  comparison  in  some  respects  of 
the  sheep  of  English  origin  with  the  sheep  of  Spanish  origin, 
in  order  to  remove  any  existing  doubt  with  regard  to  the  Mau- 
champ breed.  I  shall  also  be  obliged  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
different  methods  pursued  in  Germany  and  in  France  in  the 
breeding  of  ovine  animals  ;  but  these  digressions  will  not  di- 
vert me  from  the  principal  subject  I  have  in  view  to  discuss. 
The  merino  breeds  are  distinguished,  amongst  the  various  types 
of  the  ovine  species,  by  the  fineness  of  their  wool  and  theabnn- 
dance  of  their  fleeces.  Introduced  (imported)  from  Spaininto 
France  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  tbey  were  not  long  in 
becoming  the  source  of  great  profits,  for  the  reason  that  the 
French  manufacturers  supplied  themselves  with  fine  wool  in 
Spain  and  in  France  only.  It  is  no  longer  so  to-day.  Far 
from  remaining  restricted  to  these  two  countries,  these  breeds, 
now  spread  over  many  parts  of  Europe,  multiply  themselves 
very  considerably  in  Anstraba,  and  are  largely  inti'odnced  into 
America.  Not  only  is  the  merino  wool  produced  in  much  greater 
quantity  than  in  the  past,  but  it  often  acquires  out  of  France 
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<!ertain  qualities  which  all  tlie  French  woolens  are  far  from  hav- 
ing ;  and  hence  resnlta  the  lowering  in  the  price  of  this  raw 
material,  and  the  necessity  in  which  many  of  our  manufacturers 
are  placed  of  buying  wherever  they  find  the  qualities  the  most 
suitable  to  their  industry. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  production  of  the  merino  wool  in- 
creases and  its  value  decreases,  this  wool  is  used  for  purposes 
which  it  had  been  regarded  as  being  not  well  adapted  when  it 
was  more  scarce,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  less  advanced. 
Formerly  it  was  only  used  after  having  been  carded,  and  for 
the  manufacturing  of  pressed  and  felted  stuffs,  that  of  cloth 
particularly;  wbUst,  subjected  to  combing,  it  enters  to-day  into 
the  making  up  of  a  great  number  of  various  stuffs,  for  which 
the  taste  and  use  is  constantly  increasing. 

It  will  be  onderstood  that,  placed  Jn  a  new  condition,  tht 
agriculturists  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  studying 
with  the  moat  serious  attention  all  that  which  concerns  the 
merino  flocks  in  order  to  manage  them  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing either  wool  the  most  suitable  for  carding,  or  that  which  is 
best  adapted  for  combing.  Two  principal  essential  quahties 
must  be  kept  in  view  in  the  study  of  the  fleece— they  are  the 
elasticity  of  the  wool  and  the  strength  of  the  fibre  when  one 
tries  to  break  it;  the  elasticity,  which  is  required  when  the  wool 
is  subjected  to  the  work  of  carding  and  fulling;  its  degree  of 
strength,  which  is  of  thehighestimportancewhenitiseubjected 
to  the  action  of  combing;  for  then,  far  from  breaking,  nicking 
and  felting,  the  staples  ought  to  range  themselves  parallelly, 
preserving  their  entire  length  as  much  as  possible. 

Instead  of  being  straight,  the  most  elastic  wools  show  a  series 
of  regularly  arranged  curvatnres  [crimps],  and  which  makes 
them  undulated.  These  undulations,  or  crimps,  are  so  remark- 
able that  it  has  been  proposed  to  count  them,  and  to  regard  the 
quality  of  the  wool  according  to  their  number.  The  greatest 
fineness  in  these  very  elastic  wools  is  also  sought  These  differ- 
ent qualities  exist  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  locks  of  little 
length  only. 
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"When,  after  having  stretched  a  staple  of  this  wool  in  aneh  a 
manner  as  to  take  out  all  the  crimps,  the  tension  being  removed, 
and  it  is  left  to  itself  again,  it  immediately  resumes  its  original 
crimps.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  several  times  without 
destroying  this  kind  of  elasticilv.  If  we  continue  to  pull  at 
both  ends  of  the  staple,  we  perceive  that,  having  become  com- 
pletely straight,  it  stretches  considerably  before  breaking. 
Finally,  after  breaking  the  fibre,  the  two  parts  of  the  staple  re- 
sume the  length  and  the  shape  they  had  before  being  distended. 
Such  are  the  most  striking  qualities  of  the  most  elastic  wools. 
The  strongest  wools  have  less  and  broader  undnlations;  some- 
times they  are  even  quite  straight;  in  both  cases  they  are  lon- 
ger, less  fine,  and  lees  elastic.  The  staples  lees  numerous,  leas 
close  together,  make  the  fleece  less  de»ae;  but  what  the  fleece 
loses  in  weight  by  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  staples,  it  re- 
covers again  through  their  length  and  their  greater  diameter. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  merino  sheep,  which  yields  long 
and  resisting  locks,  yield,  generally,  even  after  washing,  more 
wool  than  those  which  have  locks  very  flne,  very  short,  and  very 
thick. 

In  adopting  either  of  these  two  types  of  merinos,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  cultivators  take  in  consideration  the  pastures  they 
can  command,  and  the  kind  of  dwelling  for  their  animals;  for 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food,  and  the  usefulness  which  may 
exist  in  sometimes  having  their  sheep  travel  to  make  them  live 
more  economically,  during  the  summer  upon  hilly  pastures, 
during  the  winter  in  countries  lower  and  flatter;  sometimes  to 
have  them  folded  upon  the  fields  to  deposit  manure;  sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  them  sheltered  during  the  whole  year 
in  folds;  these  various  circumstances  exert  a  greater  or  less 
influence  upon  these  two  kinds  of  wool. 

When  the  sheep  are  very  abundantly  fed  the  fleece  becomes 
more  dense.  Nothing  appears  at  first  more  easy  than  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  wool;  yet  the  French  breeders  seldom  endeavor 
to  obtain  that  kind  of  wool,  because  when  entering  into  the 
practical  details  of  this  matter,  theyrecognize  that  it  loses  much 
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of  its  simplicity.  The  quality  of  fine  wool  depends  more  npon 
the  health  of  the  animal  than  upon  any  other  condition;  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  that  the  food,  without  being  abiindant, 
should  be  sufBcient  for  the  animais  to  be  kept  in  good  health. 
It  is  necessary  thus  to  ascertain  with  care  the  allowance  suitable 
to  preserve  health  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  fine  wool.  If, 
momentarily,  the  allowance  is  less  than  ie  absolutely  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  the  wool  becomes  diseased— -it  becomes  thin, 
tainted,  and  brittle.  It  will  be  shrunken  in  a  part  of  its  length 
during  the  line  of  scarcity,  thickened  whilst  the  food  is  more 
abundant;  the  staple  ceases  to  have  that  cyhndrical  form  so  im- 
portant to  its  quality.  The  diet  ought,  then,  to  produce  the 
same  effect  daring  the  whole  year.  These  are  difficulties  which 
we  should  bear  in  mind;  but  this  is  not  all. 

Supposing  that,  from  their  birth,  the  animals  be  subjected  to 
a  diet  not  suffldentSy  abundant  to  produce  the  finest  wool,  then- 
growth  necessarily  becomes  slow;  from  the  slowness  in  growth 
the  sheep  cannot  be  fattened  before  an  advanced  age,  and  that 
thus  they  no  longer  produce  so  much  for  theehamblesaswhen, 
from  their  youth,  they  had  been  abundantly  fed. 

Finally,  it  is  proper  to  calculate  the  relative  depreciation  of 
the  wools  more  or  less  fine,  through  the  efi'ect  of  external  agents. 
Ail  the  wools  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  moisture  and 
drought,  as  well  as  to  the  contact  with  foreign  matters,  espec- 
ially with  the  soil,  have  the  inconvenience  of  becoming  hardened. 
This  eflect  is  observed  iipon  the  wool  of  medium  fineness  as 
well  as  upon  those  of  greatflneness;  but  it  is  so  much  the  more 
marked  upon  the  latter  which  the  surface  of  the  whole  of  the 
staples  increases  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  fieeces. 
"What  happens  in  very  fine  and  very  numerously  stapled  fleeces  ? 
It  is  very  evident  that,  though  this  very  great  bulk  (masse)  of 
the  secreted  wool,  this  bulk  (masse)  presents  a  very  extended 
surface,  composed  of  the  surfaces  of  a  multitude  of  small  cylin- 
ders. If  by  their  proximity  to  each  other  causing  density,  al- 
low the  water  and  other  foreign  matter  to  penetrate,  particu- 
larly the  dust  with  great  difficulty,  they  also  retain  these  bodies 
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longer  whieh  contribute  to  their  deterioration.  If  we  add  that 
this  deterioration,  which  takes  place  upon  the  largest  surface, 
affects  the  wools  which  have  the  greatest  value,  ( for  the  fine  wool- 
ens are  worth  more  than  the  coarse  ones,)  we  shall  have  the  ap- 
proximate estimation  of  the  deterioration  of  the  one  and  the 
other. 

Thns  are  these  principles  laid  down:  lat.  The  merino  wool, 
very  fine,  very  elastic,  the  moat  suitable  for  carding,  can  only 
be  readily  obtained  upon  healthy  pastures,  and  these  sufficient 
although  not  abundant,  and  through  the  means  of  a  diet  nearly 
as  nutritious  in  winter  as  in  summer.  2d.  The  production  of 
a  fine  and  dense  fleece  is  detrimental  to  the  production  of  meat. 
3d.  Fine  wool  is  produced  best  when  the  conditions  are  proper, 
viz:  the  animals  are  to  be  sheltered  the  longest  time  possi- 
ble, in  folds,  from  the  injurious  action  of  the  rain;  from  the 
drought,  as  well  as  from  the  soil,  duet,  sand,  &c.,  whichadheres 
to  the  fleeces. 

If  the  pastures  are  abundant;  if  the  sheep  are  sought  after  for 
the  slaughter-house;  if  the  breeders  are  obliged  to  leave  their 
sheep  in  the  open  air,  which  takes  place  during  the  whole 
"  transhumanee  "  and  during  the  season  of  folding,  the  attempt 
to  produce  the  very  fine  wools  will  be  a  failure. 

It  is  then  often  considered  as  being  good  economy  to  prefer 
the  merinos  better  fed,  more  productive  for  the  slaughter-bouse, 
to  the  merinos  poorly  fed,  of  a  slow  growth  and  of  small  size, 
which  produce  the  finest  and  the  dearest  wools.  In  that  case, 
one  endeavors  also  to  compensate  the  decrease  in  the  quality  of 
the  wool  by  the  abundance  of  the  fleece;  in  order  to  be  able  to 
produce  with  profit  a  material  of  leaB  value,  one  seeks  to  obtain 
it  in  larger  quantity. 

Before  the  long  merino  wools  were  in  demand  for  combing 
purposes  by  manufacturers,  the  breeders  exerted  themselves  to 
obtain  heavy  fleeces  through  the  great  development  which  they 
endeavored  to  give  to  the  skin  of  the  sheep.  Nature  produced 
in  the  merino  breed,  some  animals  which  have  a  folded  skin  un- 
der the  neck,  around  the  neck,  near  the  knee-pan  and  upon 
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their  buttocks;  these  eheep  yield  more  wool  than  if  their  skin 
had  a  less  surface.  Some  breeders  have  preferred  rams  whose 
skin  was  yerj  folded  (wrinkled),  and  they  have  not  been  long  in 
making  these  folds  hereditary;  but  if  they  have  been  suceeaafol 
by  this  means  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  fleeces,  they  have 
spoiled  apart  of  these  fleeces;  and,  moreover,  they  have  dimin- 
ished the  qualities  sought  for  in  the  sheep,  with  respect  to  the 
slaaghter-hou  se. 

In  fact,  singular  modilications  are  then  remarked  in  the  test- 
tire  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  wool  it  secretes.  The  skin  becomes 
white,  dry,  and  very  thick  at  the  place  of  the  folds;  the  wool 
there  also  becomes  harsh,  very  stifli",  and  so  inferior  to  that  of 
the  good  parts  of  the  fleece  that  it  is  of  very  little  value. 

Another  criticism  which  the  sheep  with  folded  skins  occasion, 
is  of  more  importance,  viz:  Every  time  that  one  increases  the  ex- 
tent of  the  skin,  the  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gas- 
tro-inteslinal  canal  is  liable  to  be  increased.  This  result  is  ob- 
served in  tbe  ox  species  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  sheep.  If  we 
examine  the  animals  which  have  considerable  dew-lap  and  a 
folded  skin,  we  will  feel  assured  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mucous  gastro -intestine,  these  animals  have  generally 
a  large  belly.  The  kind  of  food  has  much  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  belly;  very  nutritious  food  in  a  small  com- 
pass (bulk)  diminishes  its  space  (capacity);  food  less  nutritious, 
on  the  contrary,  increases  it.  "What  I  wish  to  say,  is  that  with 
the  same  food  the  animals  whose  akin  is  very  extended  are  in- 
clined to  have  a  greatly  developed  intestinal  organ.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  abdominal  cavity  injures  that  of  the  thorax; 
the  inclination  which  exists  upon  the  inferior  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men, from  the  pubis  t.o  the  stemnm  causes  the  digestive  viscus 
(organs)  to  weigh  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  renders  the  breath- 
ing less  extended;  experience  proves  that  animals  thus  built  re- 
main smaller  than  thoae  which  have  a  different  form,  and  that 
they  cost  more  to  fatten.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  many  breeders, 
and  which  ia  particularly  appreciated  by  all  the  Enghah  breed- 
ers, that  all  the  breeds  destined  for  the  slaughter-house  of  our 
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neighbors,  never  have  theirskinfoldednor  the  belly  inordinately 
developed  at  t'je  espenee  of  the  breast. 

Convinced  through  experience  that  the  sheep  whose  skin  is 
folded  have  the  serious  defects  just  described,  most  of  the 
breeders  no  longer  seek  to  obtain  heavy  fleeces  throngh  the  use 
of  rams  of  this  lower  breed;  they  now  prefer  the  use  of  rams 
whose  fleece  possesses  the  desired  length  for  the  comb,  and  has 
all  the  density  which  such  a  long  wool  will  admit  of.  These 
sheep  may  be  fed  abundantly  without  any  inconvenience,  be- 
cause if  the  wool  loses  its  fineness,  it  acquires  as  a  compensa- 
tion much  strength  of  resistance;  and,  moreover,  the  food  con- 
tributes to  the  rapid  development  of  the  animals,  After  these 
general  considerations  upon  the  wools  for  carding  and  thosiV 
which  are  more  suitable  for  combing,  I  think  that  the  Mau- 
champ  breed  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  improvement  of  the  lat- 
ter. But  since  the  sheep  which  produce  a  combing  wool  are  at 
the  same  time  to  be  a  mutton  sheep,  and  as  the  Mauchamp 
breed  unfortunately  at  first  struck  the  breeders  as  being  very 
unfavorable  for  the  production  of  food,  it  is  indispensable  that 
I  should  enter  into  particular  details  upon  the  origin  of  this 
breed,  and  upon  the  changes  it  has  experienced. 

They  call  the  Mauchamp  breed  a  new  type  of  merinos,  one 
which  produces  a  straight,  smooth,  and  silky  wool,  similar  in 
its  form  to  the  long  English  wool,  but  very  much  softer  and 
finer. 

Thanks  to  M.  Graux,  farmer  on  the  Mauchamp  estate,  near 
Berry-aubac,  department  of  Aisne,  the  creation  of  this  new  type 
dates  back  as  far  as  the  year  1828.  The  Mauchamp  farm,  com- 
posed of  not  verj-  fertile  lands,  subsisted  a  flock  of  merinos,  of 
medium  size,  for  a  Jong  time,  when  in  1628  one  ewe  dropped  a 
male  Iamb  which  was  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  wool 
and  horns.  Ite  straight,  smooth,  and  silky  wool  was  not  thick; 
each  lock,  composed  of  staples  unequal  in  length,  ended  in  a 
point  The  appearance  of  the  horns  alone,  almost  smooth  on 
their  surface,  indicated  that  the  wool  was  to  be  straight,  or  at 
most,  very  little  crimped,  for  the  hair  and  boms  have,  by  their 
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mode  of  eecretion,  so  much  affinity  with  each  other  that  the 
wool  cannot  be  modified  withont  the  horns  indicating  the  same 
modifications.  This  ram,  which  was  very  small,  presented,  in 
its  form,  defects  which  we  at  first  shall  see  reproduce  themselves, 
and  which  it  became  necessary  to  make  "  breed  out "  after- 


Struck  with  the  strangeness  of  its  fleece,  foreseeing  the  advan- 
tage that  could  be  derived  from  it,  M.  Graus  used  this  ram  in 
1829,  with  the  intention  of  using  rama  in  the  future  which  should 
have  the  same  kind  of  wool.  The  crop  of  lambsof  1830 yielded 
one  ram  lamb  and  one  ewe  lamb  only  with  silk  wool;  that  of 
1831  produced  four  lambs  only  and  one  ewe  that  had  these  de- 
sired qualities.  Finally,  it  was  in  1832  only  that  the  rams  with 
alky  wool  were  numerous  enough  to  serve  the  flock. 

These  rams  were  shown,  for  the  flrst  time,  to  the  agricul- 
turists in  1835,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  agri- 
cultural committee  of  Rosoy  (Seime-et-Mane)-  I  was  then  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  study  them;  I  ascertained  that  their 
forms  were  very  bad  for  the  slaughter-house.  Their  heads  were 
inordinately  large,  necks  long,  breasts  narrow,  flanks  long,  and 
knees  drawn  very  closely  together.  Whether  this  creation  is  to 
be  oonsidered  an  accidental  one  or  not,  M.  Grans  was  endeav- 
oring not  only  to  preserve  the  silky  character  of  the  wool,  but 
also  to  remove  the  defects  in  form  just  mentioned. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  this  double  result. 
In  fact,  since  the  rams  of  the  new  type  are  bred  to  the  merino 
ewes  at  Mauchamp,  this  is  what  has  been  produced:  The  ewes 
preserve  the  qualities  of  the  old  breed,  and  produce  a  dull-ap- 
pearing wool,  a  little  longer  and  softer  than  the  ordinary  merino 
wool;  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  resemble  the  rams  of  the 
new  breed;  they  have  precisely  the  same  wool,  but,  very  often, 
their  defective  forms  also.  Each  year  reproduces  the  two  kinds 
of  lambs. 

Well  constituted  rams  have  been  very  difficult  to  find,  because 
the  lambs  with  silky  wool  were  not  at  first  numerous  in  com- 
parison with  those  that  preserved  the  ordiuary  merino  wool. 
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Little  by  little,  it  is  true,  the  former  have  become  mote  abun- 
dant; but  the  progression  has  been  so  slow  that  the  yeaning  of 
18i7-'48,  which  produced  153  lambs,  still  produced  22  whose 
wool  had  the  appearance  of  ordinary  merinos.  From  this  one 
may  judge  how  long  and  difficult  it  is  to  establish  a  new  type 
or  to  "  fis  "  a  variation  from  an  old  one. 

"We  must,  however,  mention  an  important  fact,  namely,  that 
breeding  the  rams  to  ewes  with  well  characterized  silky  wool 
haa,  even  from  1829,  always  produced  lambs  with  silky  wool 
also;  so  that,  from  the  beginning  of  its  formation,  the  breed  has 
been  steadily  fixed  in  its  type.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
difficulties  and  diseoaragements  at  Mauehamp,  the  animals  have 
been  gradually  improyed  in  their  forms;  their  flanks  are  shorter, 
their  loins  larger,  and  their  necks  shortened.  The  breast  has 
become  more  full,  particularly  towards  the  sternum  (breast 
bone) ;  if  sometimes  it  retains  some  narrowness,  it  is  on  the  side 
of  the  withers.  Finally,  their  heads  are  smaller,  but  without 
contracting  the  cranium.  This  smaller  space  depends  upon  the 
disappearance  of  the  horns.  The  horns  uselessly  increase  the 
space  of  the  head  of  the  adult  animal,  and  moreover  they  cause 
jn  the  f<etus  a  great  thickness  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
(sbuU,)  that  the  parturition  of  it  becomes  sometimes  very  labori- 
ous. It  was  advantageous  to  eliminate  these  useless  and  dan- 
gerous parts;  the  perseverance  in  this  direction  has  caused  the 
horns  to  disappear  in  the  later  generations  of  rams. 

Improved  in  its  form,  the  new  type  reproduces  nearly  the 
forms  of  the  old  merino  breed;  M.  Graus  intends  to  demon- 
strate it  by  sending  twenty  sheep  with  sUky  wool  to  the  Fair  at 
Paris.  Experience  demonstrates  that  the  silky  type  requires 
the  same  food  as  the  old  breed.  Experiments  have  been  made 
with  animals  of  the  two  types  or  breeds  still  existing  in  the 
fiock  at  Mauehamp,  and  thus  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  with 
the  same  treatment  and  the  same  diet,  they  acquire  the  same 
weight. 
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Before  the  shaariug  of  1848 — 

The  silky  yearlings  weighed 27,500 

Tlie  merino    "           "        25,600 

The  silky  (ewes)  30  months 33,500 

The  merino    "            "       32,660 

The  Bilky  sheep  over  30  months,  and  having  nourished  lambs 32,660 

The  merino  sheep  of  the  same  condition 32,00& 

No  comparison  is  made  of  the  male  animals,  because  the  ewea 
are  kept  entire  and  abundantly  fed,  whilst  the  others  are  cas- 
trated and  not  so  well  treated;  in  limiting  the  comparison  to 
the  females,  one  can  study  the  two  breeds  sufficiently  well  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

The  silky  breed  does  not  grow  very  rapidly;  but  this  is  also 
true  of  the  merino  flocks  which  have  heretofore  been  kept  at 
Mauchamp.  The  middling  lands,  upon  which  rye  only  can  be 
cultii?ated  with  success,  present  no  facilities  for  raising  stout 
sheep.  M.  Grans  is,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  having 
them  of  medium  size;  at  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
the  new  breed  has  fully  maintained  the  average  weight  of  the 
sheep  kept  on  the  estate.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  ease 
with  the  weight  of  the  fleeces. 

Compared  with  the  merino  sheep  of  the  same  age,  same  keep- 
ing, feeding  and  breeding,  the  sUky  sbeep  do  not  yield  so  much 
wool.  This  fact  can  be  confirmed  by  the  yearlings,  which,  for 
the  first  time,  produce  fleeces  of  one  year's  growth;  these 
fleeces  of  the  silky  sheep  weigh  leas  than  of  the  merino  type. 

If  this  comparison  is  made  with  sheep  which  have  produced 
and  suckled  lambs,  the  difference  is  still  more  marked,  for  the 
reason  that  the  silky  sheep  loae  a  great  quantity  of  wool  at  the 
time  of  sucking.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  animals 
whose  fleece  is  too  light,  and  the  ewes  which  lose  their  wool  too 
frequently,  are  excluded  from  breeding. 

The  present  condition  of  this  breed  has  given  occasion'  to 
the  following  observations  on  the  auimals,  whose  fleece  wa» 
washed  on  the  sheep,  as  this  is  practiced  with  many  animals  of 
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Cfaftiapague  aad  of  Burgojne;  the  fleeces  of  the  silky  yearlmgs 
have  been  fourteen  per  cent,  inferior  to  the  fleeces  of  the  merino 
yearlings;  the  difference  has  been  as  high  as  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  in  ewes. 

The  price  of  the  wool,  however,  compensates  for  these  differ- 
ences. Up  to  the  present  time  M,  Grans  has  always  sold  his 
silky  wool  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  than  the  merino  wool; 
for  several  years  the  kilogramme*  of  the  latter  was  sold  at  6 
francB.f  while  the  kilogramme  of  the  former  was  sold  at  S 
francs. 

The  valne  of  the  new  wool  is  in  consequence  of  its  greater 
strength  and  softness.  Through  its  greater  strength,  it  is  much 
more  economical  in  combing;  through  its  greater  softness,  it  is 
particularly  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  several  kinds  of 
precious  stuft's. 

Combing  divides  the  woolinto  two  parts:  one  part  leaves  the 
teeth  of  the  comb  and  constitutes  combed  wool,  which  receives, 
in  the  manufactory,  the  name  of  "cceur"  (heart);  the  other 
part,  composed  of  the  staples  which  break,  remain  in  the  teeth 
of  the  comb,  and  is  called  "  la  Wo«sse:"  this  blousse  can  only  be 
carded. 

The  proportion  of  cfeur  which  the  wool  produces  is  of  much 
importance,  on  aeconnt  of  the  very  different  value  of  the  ccenr 
and  of  the  blousse;  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
the  sUky  wool. 

The  proportion  of  cwur  produced  by  combing  depends  not 
only  upon  the  breed,  but  also  upon  the  health  of  ths  animals; 
upon  their  age,  and  finally  upon  the  skill  of  the  comber.  The 
comparison  is  best  made  by  taking  as  examples  the  lots  of  wool 
collected  under  similar,  if  not  identical,  circumstances,  and 
handled  by  the  same  workmen.  Such  comparisons  have  twice 
been  made  by  M.  Eietry.  These  trials— comprised  each  two 
lots — the  one  of  silky  woo!,  the  other  of  ordinary  merino  wool. 
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but  lengthened  and  rendered  more  resisting,  for  having  been 
produced  by  animals  produced  by  a  silky  ram  and  merino  ewes. 
I  will  call  these  latter  Mauchamp  merino  woolens. 
In  one  of  these  triais,  the  siliy  wools  produced — 

Cffiui' 62  per  cent. 

Blousse H        " 

Loaa  by  acouring 24        " 

Total lOO       " 

The  Mauchamp -merino  wool  produced — 

OtEur 56  " 

BlouBse 18  " 

Loss  by  scouring 2G  " 

Total 100 

This  result,  which  in  both  cases  is  very  excellent  indeed,  can 
only  be  obtained  from  fleeces  of  well-fed  animals. 

In  a  second  comparison,  made  with  more  than  300  kilo- 
grammes of  cloansed  wool  (they  have  never  made  any  compari- 
sons with  a  less  quantity  in  any  of  the  trials  mentioned),  the 
result  has  been  less  advantageous. 

The  wool  entirely  silky  produced — 

Ccenr S9  per  cent. 

Blonsee 18       " 

Loss  by  Bconring 28        " 

Total 100 

The  Mauchamp- merino  wool  produced — 

CCEur 51  per  cent. 

Biouflae 30       " 

Loss  by  scouriag 29 

Total 100 

Yet  the  result  of  this  second  comparison  is  not  markedly 
different  from  the  first  trial;  for  in  the  two  eases,  the  quantity 
of  combed  wool  is  always  considerably  more  in  the  sUky  wool 
than  in  those  which  have  not  yet  entirely  obtained  that  quality 
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Later,  we  ehall  compare  the  wools  of  the  second  category 
with  the  wools  of  pure  merino,  produced  from  animala  having 
no  consanguinity  with  the  rams  of  Mauchamp,  and  then  we 
shall  see  what  results  we  may  with  propriety  expect  from  the  use 
of  these  rams.  For  the  present,  we  state  one  single  fact  only, 
viz.,  that  the  Mauchamp  wools  having  the  entirely  smooth  and 
silky  quality,  yield  much  combed  wool,  which  proves  how  strong 
and  resisting  it  is.  In  the  spinning  and  in  the  use  of  these  very 
soft  wools,  the  qnality  of  softness  which  they  have  on  the  ani- 
mal, is  fully  preserved.  We  shall  state  in  corroboration  of  this 
assertion,  a  comparative  statement  made  through  the  care  of  a 
skillful  manufacturer,  M.  Portier,  a  shawl  manufacturer  of  Paris. 
Three  shawls  entirely  similar  in  their  texture  and  pattern  had 
been  prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  French  industry  in  1845. 

The  one  shawl  made  of  the  down  of  Cashmere,  the  other  of 
the  silky  Mauchamp  wool,  the  third  of  very  fine  German  merino 
wool.  The  three  shawls  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
jury,  were  distinguishable  by  the  difference  in  their  softness. 
In  this  respect  the  Cashmere  shawl  was  classed  the  first,  the 
Mauchamp  shawl  the  second,  and  the  merino  shawl  the  third. 
The  reporters  of  the  commission  for  tissues,  M,  M.  Deneivous 
and  LegentU,  expressed  themselves  thus  in  speaking  of  this  ex- 
periment: These  three  shawls  of  great  fineness,  equally  well  exe- 
cuted, have  offered  ua  a  very  important  comparison.  So  far  as 
suppleness  and  softness  are  concerned,  the  wool  called  Mau- 
champ surpassed  that  of  Saxony,  and  compared  well  with  the 
pure  Cashmere.  The  decision  is  interesting  for  the  future  of 
this  new  wool.  This  softness  which  the  Mauchamp  wool  pre- 
serves will  render  it  very  suitable  to  mix  with  the  down  of  Cash- 
mere. The  Mauchamp  wool,  saysM.  Bietry,  is  of  great  value  to 
the  manufacturers  of  Cashmere,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  readily 
made  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere  warps  in  giving 
them  more  stiength,  and  without  in  anywise  impairing  the  bril- 
liancy and  softness.  This  quality  is  so  much  the  more  impor- 
tant to  us  because  until  now  the  pure  Cashmere  tissues  always 
had  a  great  defect  from  not  having  sufficient  body.    Thanks  to 
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the  mixtare  of  the  Mauchamp  wool  with  the  Cashmere  in  the 
warps,  the  tissue  acquires  the  necessary  density  and  body  for 
its  use  in  dresses. 

The  particular  or  special  qualities  which  the  silky  Mauchamp 
wool  retains  in  the  combing  and  in  the  manufacture,  explain 
the  value  which  the  manufacturers  attach  to  it  when  they  prop- 
erly nnderstand  its  use;  these  qualities  compensate  the  de- 
crease in  weight  of  fleece,  but  there  are  many  reasons  for  hop- 
ing that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  maybe  increased  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  rams  and  ewes. 

With  time  and  patience  no  doubt  fleeces  will  be  obtained  as 
heavy  as  those  of  the  merino;  the  locks  composed  of  staples  of 
equal  length,  and  finally  locks  quite  straight  or  haTJiig  a  few 
large  undulations  only.  Then  we  shall  have  for  the  comb, 
fleeces  bringing  a  better  price  than  those  which  have  heretofore 
been  used  for  tliis  purpose. 

With  the  exception  of  the  diminutive  weight  of  the  fleeces,  we 
no  longer  find  any  other  than  very  slight  imperfections  in  the 
Mauchamp  breed. 

Some  manufacturers  who  consider  the  nature  of  the  woo!  sta- 
p!e,  only  admit  that  it  is  not  a  piirc  merino,  but  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  a  cross  of  English  rams  upon  merino  ewes.  This  is 
an  error  which  may  do  very  serious  mischief  if  propagated.  In 
fact  the  half-breeds  do  not  reproduce  their  qualities  with  near 
the  certainty  that  the  pure  breeds  do,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  English  half-breda  are  better  adapted  to  the  agrieulfraral 
localities  and  other  eircmnstances,  in  which  the  merino  ought 
not  to  be  placed. 

The  fact  that  a  merino  ewe  dropped  a  Iamb  bearing  a  wool 
somewhat  Eaglisli  in  appearance  is  not  unique — simply  an  iso- 
lated instance— very  far  from  it.  This  occurrence,  noticed  at 
Mauchamp,  has  also  been  noticed  in  a  flock  belonging  to  M. 
Bourgois,  a  former  manager  of  the  national  sheep-breeding 
establishment  at  Eambouillet.  Quite  recently  I  received  proof 
that  such  an  occurrence  had  taken  place  in  a  flock  of  mericosin 
the  neighborhood  of  Yillcneuve-l'  Archeveque  department  of 
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the  Yonne.  There  was  no  mixture  of  Edglish  blood  with  the 
merino,  neither  in  the  flocks  of  M.  Gtraux  and  of  M.  Bourgois, 
nor  in  the  AocIe  at  Villeneiiye-I'  Archeveqne. 

The  difficultiea  met  with  at  Mauchamp  in  tlie  propagation  of 
the  qualities  of  the  new  breed  prove  also  that  it  was  not  caused 
by  any  kind  of  cross  with  a  different  breed  of  sheep,  but  is  an 
entirely  original  production.  Butif  doubts  exist,  a  comparative 
examination  of  the  Enghsh  long-wooled  sheep  with  the  merino 
would  soon  remove  them. 

I  said,  in  the  commencement,  that  the  meiinos  were  distin- 
gniahed  by  the  fineness  and  abundance  of  their  fleece;  the  con- 
trary is  the  rule  in  the  English  long-wool  breeds,  even  in  the 
most  famed  and  the  most  extensively  spread.  The  wool  was  at 
a  very  low  price  in  England  and  mutton  very  much  in  demand, 
when  the  English  breeders,  and  particularly  the  renowned  Bake- 
well,  developed  precocious  breeds  which  obtained  so  great  a 
reputation  and  contributed  bo  greatly  to  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  England.  Since  then,  these  commercial  circumstances  have 
become  more  and  more  influential.  The  immense  commerce  of 
the  English  induces  them  to  bring  the  fine  wool,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  soft  and  light  etuffe,  from  great  dis- 
tances, whilst  the  increase  of  the  population  in  their  countries 
and  its  agglomeration  in  the  large  manufacturing  centres  ren- 
ders the  production  of  meat  necessary.  All  the  Enghsh  breeds 
have  this  characteristic:  that  the  meat  is  its  principal  produc- 
tion, and  the  woo!  its  secondary  production.  The  shape  of  the 
sheep  has  been  modified  witli  great  intelligence  so  as  to  attain 
this  result.  We  said  and  repeated,  that  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  give  the  best  meat  received  a  very  great  development;  of 
this  every  one  can  be  a  judge.  This  is  not,  however,  the  most 
important  change  that  h^  been  obtained ;  the  English  breeders 
wished  especially  to  produce  animals  capable  of  being  fattened 
with  the  greatest  economy.  To  effect  this  tbe  adipose  tissue 
has  been  developed  as  much  as  possible;  and  this  tissue,  in  these 
breeds  modified  by  man's  intelligence,  ofi'ers  very  remarkable 
peculiarities.    This  tissue  shows  itself  particularly  under  the 
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cataoeous  muecles,  and  from  the  first  years  of  life,  whilst 
in  the  merino  breeds,  the  fat  is  secreted  at  a  much  later  period, 
and  accumulates  in  larger  quantities  in  the  peritoneal  folds,  not 
far  from  the  fleshy  coating  enveloping  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  digestive  organs. 

Covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  grease  (fat,)  the  English  ani- 
mals endure  the  lower  temperature,  which  they  could  not  have 
done  without  this  condition  of  their  organization;  this  is  an  im- 
portant point,  since,  in  the  rural  economy  of  England,  sheep 
remain  during  the  entire  winter  in  the  open  air. 

But  this  coating  of  fab  hindei's  the  action  of  the  vessels  and 
the  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  ends  by  impairing  the  functions  of 
this  organ :  I  mean  the  secretion  of  the  wool  and  of  the  cutane- 
ous perspiration. 

In  the  first  year  the  skin  on  the  English  sheep  is  supple,  rosy 
and  unctuous,  the  wool  soft  and  long;  but,  according  as  these 
sheep  grow  old,  and  their  fat  becomes  thicker,  the  skin  and  the 
wool  change  in  nature;  the  skin  becomes  white  and  dry,  the 
wool  shorter,  less  alive,  and  more  brittle.  "With  old  tarns  abim- 
dantly  fed,  it  sometimes  even  happens  that  the  fleece  falls  off  in 
flakes.  In  all  cases,  the  wool  of  the  first  shearing  is  so  mach 
superior  to  that  of  sebsequent  shearings,  that  it  is  always  sold 
separately.  AVhea  the  stoutness  has  become  excessive  and  the 
vitality  of  the  skin  decreased,  the  animal  can  only  bear  the  ef- 
fects of  the  heat  by  the  decrease  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration. 
I  have  seen  English  breeders  placed  under  the  necessity  of 
covering  old  rams  recently  shorn ;  this  precaution  was  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays,  which  would 
have  become  extremely  painful,  and  even  dangerous.  TheEng- 
hsh  sheep  perspire  with  dif&culty,  and  suffer  much  from  the 
heat;  one  of  the  causes  which  makes  them  snfferis  entirely  phys- 
ical, we  may  even  remark  that  they  only,  in  the  species  of  the 
sheep,  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  lard  spread  over  the  whole 
body.  If,  in  some  southern  breeds,  the  fat  is  secreted  in  great 
quantity  under  the  sMd,  this  secretion  takes  place  upon  a  part 
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very  little  extended,  as  the  tail,  for  instance,  in  the  sheep  hav- 
ing large  or  fat  tails. 

The  whole  organization  of  the  English  sheep  having  been  di- 
rected with  the  view  of  the  prodnction  of  meat,  and  not  chiefly 
towards  that  of  wool,  this  organization  offering  the  peculiarities 
which  have  just  been  mentioned,  it  is  important  that  no  doubt 
shoold  exist  concerning  the  breed  of  Mauchamp;  for,  if  it  is  en- 
tirely merino,  it  must  be  in  condition  to  produce  good  fleeces 
during  a  long  period,  and  the  better  to  endore  the  high  tem- 
perature. Not  only  its  external  forms,  but  also  its  internal 
structure,  prove  that  it  is  free  from  any  mixture  with  the  Eng- 
lish breeds. 

In'fact,  the  Maachamp  sheep  never  show  externally  the  coat- 
ings of  fat  which,  in  the  English  breeds,  are  as  thick  as  the 
lard  of  the  hog;  they  cannot  fatten  before  the  age  of  three  years; 
finally,  the  fat  is  always  developed  in  a  large  quantity  in  the 
abdomen. 

In  order  to  prove  the  extent  of  these  opposite  qualities  or 
characteristics,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  mention,  on  the  one 
hand,  observations  made  on  two  rams  three  years  old,  killed  at 
the  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort,  and  being,  one 
of  the  Diahley  breed,  the  other  of  the  New  Kent  breed;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  observations  made  on  a  Hauchamp  ram 
five  years  old,  killed  by  M.  Delong-Cliquet,  butcher  at  Berry- 
au-Bac. 

The  two  English  rams,  weighing  together  110  kilogrammes, 
produced  50  kUogrammes  of  fat,  which  could  be  taken  from  the 
external  part  of  the  body  without  making  the  meat  too  lean  for 
consumption,  and  of —  kUogrammes  only  of  suet  in  the  abdomen; 
whilst  the  Maachamp  ram,  weighing  31  kilogrammes,  could  not 
have  its  fat  removed  externally,  but  gave  15  kilogrammes  of 
snet  in  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  suet  was  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  meat. 

In  breeds  so  very  different,  the  composition  otthe  blood  could 
not  be  quite  the  same.  In  order  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point  I 
requested  M.  Lassigne,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Alfort,  to 
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make  a  comparative  analysis  of  tbe  blood  of  a  DisUey  or  Lei- 
cester sheep  with  that  of  the  Maucbamp.    The  following  is  the 


xesnlt: 


Water 

Fibrine 

Globules 

Albumen  and  solable  salts  ot  the 


In  M.  Graus's  breed  is  remarked  a  decrease  of  the  water  end 
albumen,  and  an  increase  of  the  globules. 

In  summing  up,  altbongh,  through  the  absence  of  the  horn 
and  form  of  the  wool,  the  Mauchamp  breed  resembles  tbe  Eng- 
lish breeds,  it  is  not  believed  that  there  is  any  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity between  them;  a  very  decided  difference  separates 
them.  The  composition  of  the  blood  does  not  appear  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same,  while  the  forms  of  the  globules  are  very  dissimi- 
lar, particulai'ly  that  of  the  first  animals  of  the  new  breed; 
finally,  the  secretion  of  the  fat  does  not  take  place,  either  at  the 
same  age  or  in  the  same  quantity,  nor  in  the  same  parts  of  the 
body.  These  differences  cause  the  wool  to  be  very  little  im- 
paired by  age  in  the  Mauchamp  breed,  and  that  this  breed  is 
susceptible  of  bearing  a  degree  of  heat  and  undergoing  a  degree 
of  fatigue  which  must  be  avoided  with  the  English  sheep. 

We  must  add  that  the  new  breed  belongs  to  the  small  or, 
at  most,  the  medium  sized  merino,  but  so  far  as  tbe  size  of  the 
animals  is  due  to  the  barrenness  of  the  Mauchamp  farm  can 
be  easOy  changed.  Provided  with  better  pastures,  like  those  of 
Lahagevaus  (Vosges),  and  those  of  Gevrolles  (Cote  d'Or),  the 
breed  in  two  generations  attains  such  proportions  that  the 
sheep  weigh  from  forty-four  to  forty-five  kilogrammes. 

The  final  result  attained  is  a  new  breed  of  pure  merinos, 
producing  a  very  soft,  very  strong,  slightly  elastic  wool,  destined 
41 
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exelaeively  for  combing,  but  producing  fleeces  of  a  light  weight 
only. 

The  qaestiou  is  to  appreciate  the  uaefulnees  of  this  breed' 
We  must  aacertain  what  profit  we  can  derive  from  it,  and  to 
what  purposes  it  may  be  applied  in  the  future.  M.  Graux  has 
had  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  After  twenty  years*  unre- 
mitting efforts,  ha  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  his  entire 
flock,  consisting  of  sis  hundred  animals,  produce  the  new  wool 
wMch  he  is  seeking.  Every  breeder  who,  like  M,  Graus,  would 
undertake  to  work  out  a  practical  problem  producing  euch  a 
complete  change,  would  probably  find  that  it  was  not  a  very 
lucrative  ent«rprise.  The  silky  breed  is  still  too  recent  to  have 
the  rams,  through  a  few  crosses,  transmit  all  their  qualities  to 
half-breeds,  and  to  transform  them  into  slieep  with  silky  wool. 
On  the  other  band,  the  quality  and  the  weight  of  the  silky  fleece, 
in  which  its  value  consists,  do  not  at  present  yield  an  increase 
superior  to  that  of  a  merino  fleece. 

We  must,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Mauchamp  silky  wool  will  become  profitable  only  in 
the  future. 

By  this  assertion  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  tliat 
advantage  may  not  be  derived  from  the  Mauchamp  rams  for 
the  improvement  of  the  intended  merino  combing  wools.  The 
proof  of  this  assertion  is  found  in  a  series  of  trials  in  an  experi- 
mental sheep-fold,  which  the  government  has  established  first 
at  Lahagevaux  (Vosges),  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Gev- 
rolies  (Cote  d'Or). 

Bred  to  merino  ewes,  the  silky  rams  produce  very  few  lambs 
with  silky  wool,  and  many  lambs  which  preserve  the  merino 
woo!,  remarkable  only  for  the  growth  of  its  length,  its  softness, 
and  its  strength  or  resistance.  When  the  animals  of  this  last 
class  are  bred  together  the  characteristics  are  reproduced, 
whilst  it  is  exceptionally  only  that  a  few  lambs  with  pure  silky 
wools  are  produced.  If  through  breeding  to  merino  rams  we 
give  to  their  produce  a  merino  wool,  it  is  neither  very  difficult 
nor  does  it  take  long  to  modify  in  a  certain  meaenre  a  whole 
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flock.  At  Lahagevaux,  aa  well  as  at  Gevrolles,  they  have  on 
many  animals  succeeded  in  lengthening  the  wool  without 
destroying  its  merino  qualities.  Here  are  the  comparative 
observations  which  have  been  made  on  sheep  which  I  shall  call 
Mau champ-merino,  and  upon  sheep  of  the  Eambouillet  type. 
The  growth  of  the  Eambouillet  merino  and  that  of  the  Mauchamp 
merino,  raised  and  fed  in  the  same  pastures,  the  same  eheep- 
folda,  do  not  sensibly  differ,  aa  we  can  see  by  the  following 
weight,  ascertained  at  Gevrolles  immediately  after  the  shear- 
ing: 


The  merino  sheep  of  more  than  30  months  old  w 

Maucbump  m 

The  meriDO  sheep  of  30  months . . 

Mauchamp  me 

The  yearling  n 

Mauchamp  me 

Tba  5  months 

Maucliamp  me 

The  5  months 

Mauchamp  me 


46,753 
46,750 
15,069 
41,083 
41,64? 
25,04S 
24,600 
33,857 
33.326 


If  we  bear  in  mind  the  weight  of  the  animals  and  the  weight 
of  their  fleeces  washed  on  the  back,  we  obtain  this  result,  that 
100  kilogrammes  of  live  weight  have  produced  wool,  washed  on 
the  back,  from — 

Merino  sheep  of  more  than  30  months 3,976 

Mauchamp  merino 

From  the  merino  sheep  ot  30  months 

Mauchamp  merino 

From  the  yearling  merino 

1st.  These  tables  prove  how  near  to  each  other  the  two 
breeds  have  been  brought,  both  with  regard  to  the  produce  of 
meat,  and  that  of  the  wool  washed  on  their  ba«k. 

2d.  They  prove  in  what  proportions  the  fleeces  decrease  by 
the  effect  of  age  and  that  of  gestation. 
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The  secretion  of  the  wool  becomes  somewhat  less  from  the 
second  to  the  third  year;  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  it 
becomes  still  lese,  but  for  two  causes,  the  age  and  condition  of 
gestationof  the  sheep,  for  it  is  only  after  30  months  that  they 
commence  to  bear  (carry).  The  merino  and  the  Mauchamp 
merino,  well  fed,  lose  however  but  the  ninth  of  the  weight  of 
the  wool  Ihey  produce  in  the  second  year. 

8d.  The  table  proves  stitl  that  the  sheep  descended  from 
the  Mauchamp  rams,  bat  which  have  not  acquired  a  wool 
entirely  smooth  and  silky,  have  not  the  inconvenience  of  losing 
a  part  of  their  fleece  at  the  time  of  suckling,  as  it  unfortunately 
happens  to  be  silky  Manchamp. 

The  Eambouillet  type  very  strongly  resembles  the  Mauchamp- 
merino. 

Let  us  see  what  results  the  wools  of  the  one  and  of  the  other 
offer,  when  scoured  and  combed;  it  is  here  that  the  advantage 
of  nsing  the  Manchamp  rams  wH]  be  made  manifest. 

M.  Picbat,  manager  of  the  sheep-fold  of  GevroUee,  and  M. 
Plivart,  comber  at  Brion,  county  of  Montigny-sur-Aube,  have 
pursued  these  trials,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  totality  of  the 
merino  and  Mauch amp-merino  wools  produced  in  1847,  at 
Gevrollea. 

They  sort«d  from  the  Bambouillet  wools,  a  daea  not  well 
adapted  for  combii^,  10  per  cent,  designated,  in  the  manure- 
tory,  by  the  name  of  offal  (abass).  In  the  second  lot  (Mau- 
cbamp-merino  wools),  the  offal  (abass)  was  only  7^  per  cent. 

The  first  lot  (merino)  lost  in  seoming 41  6-lOpercent. 

Tlie  second  lot  (Mauchamp-merino)  lost  in  scouring 32  7-10 

The  merino  lot  yieldedin"c(e«r" 39  1-10 

The  Mauchamp-meritto  in      "      50  8-10 

The  merino  produced  labloosee 19  3-10 

The  Mauchamp-merino        "      17 

What  shall  we  conclude  from  these  facts  other  than  that  the 
use  of  a  Manchamp  ram  can,  by  one  single  coupling  and  vrith- 
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out  entirely  changing  the  nature  of  the  fleeces,  render  them 
more  productive? 

The  off*!  (abass)  are  less  considerable  when  sorting.  The 
proportion  of  combed  wool  or  "  cteur  "  wool  is  much  greater. 

In  this  esperiment  I  give  as  an  example  wool  which  bad  been 
a  little  thickened  by  the  use  of  the  Mauchamp  rams.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  distribution  of  the  different  qualities  of  combed 
wools  into  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  qualities, 
the  Mauchamp-merino  lot  has  not  been  so  advantageous  as  the 
Eambouillet  lot.  Nevertheless,  in  estimating  each  of  these 
qualities,  according  to  a  scale  which  would  reach  from  17  francs 
to  Off.  75  (these  are  the  prices  of  1847)  M.  PHvart  and  his 
partners — M.  M.  Tames,  Vanfronard  and  Noirot,  estimate  that 
100  kilogrammes  of  the  Mauchamp-merino  wool  from  the  flock 
of  GevroUes  had  acquired,  as  compared  with  the  merino  wool 
of  the  same  flock,  an  overvalue  of  12^  per  cent 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  these  estimates,  made  by  skillful 
and  conscientious  men,  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Let  us  add  that  M.  Bietey,  who  is  a  spinner,  and  in  daily 
relation  with  manufacturers,  entertains  avery  favorable  opinion 
of  these  Mauchamp-merino  wools.  M.  Bietey,  in  1846,  wrote 
to  ma  that  breeding  the  Mauchamp  rams  to  merino  ewes  pro- 
duce certainly  a  very  advantageous  wool  for  combing,  prefer- 
able to  the  German  wool  for  length,  nerve  and  quantity.  As 
soft  as  the  latter,  they  are  less  felting,  an  important  advantage 
for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  muslins  {moudin-de'laine).  If 
used  with  caution  and  intelligence  the  Mauchamp  breed  can,  at 
any  time,  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  merino  wool 
intended  to  be  combed. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  place  to  mention  that  the  amount 
of  combed  wool  used  in  France  is  really  enormous.  A  state- 
ment of  the  woolen  industry  published  in  the  official  reports  of 
the  jury  of  the  exhibition  of  the  produce  of  French  industry,  by 
M.  Legentil,  estimates  at  300  millions  the  annual  value  of  all 
the  tissues  composed,  wholly  or  partly,  of    wool;  and  it  esli- 
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mates  at  180  millioDs  the  stuffs  not  printed,  (non  foulies,) 
marmfactured  especiaJly  in  Paris,  Mulhonse,  Keime,  Ameins, 
Eoubais,  etc.  A  market  would,  therefore,  not  be  wantiEg  for  a 
merino  wool  whose  lock  should  be  lengthened  and  whose  staple 
made  more  resisting  by  the  use  of  the  Mauchamp  rams.  In  the 
present  state  of  manufacturing  and  agricaltnral  industry,  two 
kinds  of  merino  sheep  appear  to  be  necessary:  the  one  must 
supply  the  wool  intended  for  cloth;  the  other,  that  which  is 
required  for  the  stuffa  not  milled  (pressed).  The  animals  of 
the  first  category  most  have  their  locks  short,  very  full  and 
very  elastic.  If  tlie  lock  loses  these  qualities,  the  fleece  will 
lose  in  value.  In  order  that  these  qualities  might  be  developed 
to  the  highest  degree,  the  choice  of  the  breed  is  not  sufficient; 
it  is  still  necesswy  that  the  tleece,  which  is  of  a  high  price, 
should  be  impaired  neither  by  folding,  nor  by  TiWNeHUMANCE, 
nor  by  an  abundant  food. 

The  folding  acts  in  a  very  decided  manner  upon  the  fine 
wool,  undulated,  and  because  the  bulk  of  the  wool  offers  a  sur- 
face so  much  the  greater  as  (he  staples  are  more  numerous  and 
thinner. 

The  transhumancs,  which  is  in  effect  to  expose  for  a  longer 
time  these  staples  to  the  injuries  of  external  bodies,  is  still  more 
injurious. 

The  effect  produced  by  feeding  is  incontestable.  A.  very 
abundant  food  is  indispensable  to  the  development  in  a  few 
years  of  the  animals,  and  to  sell  them  as  soon  as  possible  for 
consumption,  is  opposed  to  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  fleeces, 
a  quality  of  the  first  importance  in  those  which  must  be 
carded. 

If  we  endeavor  to  appreciate  the  estent  of  these  effects  caused 
by  feeding  upon  the  longer,  straighter  and  less  fine  wools  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  stuffs  not  milled  (fulled),  we  will  see  that 
the  staple  becomes  thicker,  and  acquires  as  a  eompensation  a 
strength  of  resistance  very  useful  in  combing. 

In  the  production  of  these  two  species  of  wool,  the  one  in- 
tended for  carding,  the  other  for  combing,  the  French  breeders 
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have  the  Germans  for  their  principal  competitors;  upon  the 
London  markets  they  must  compete  with  the  Australian 
colonists,  whose  exports  increase  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  It 
then  becomes  interesting  to  dwell  upon  the  comparative 
positions  of  the  French,  German  and  Anstralian  prodncers. 
In  France,  the  sheep  mast  compensate  for  food  by  its  wool,  its 
meat  and  its  manure;  we  must  add  the  milk  also  in  several 
parts  of  the  South. 

The  breeder  acts  wisely  in  not  allowing  too  great  an  im- 
portance to  the  first  of  these  productions,  when  it  (Jan  only  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  In  the  departments 
where  the  breeding  is  managed  with  intelligence,  the  breeders 
consent  with  reluctance  only  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  folding  (penning)  of  their  lands,  for  they  find  in  this 
practice,  besides  the  means  of  saving  the  expense  of  the 
carriage  of  the  manure,  the  possibility  of  burying  the  manure 
of  the  sheep  before  that,  through  its  fermentation,  it  has  lost  a 
part  of  its  fertilizing  principles. 

In  Australia  this  will  be  easily  understood.  The  cultural  and 
commercial  conditions  difl'er  widely  from  those  in  France. 
There  the  lands  which  are  not  exhausted  through  the  culture 
of  cereals  require  but  little  manure;  the  meat  is  not  sold  to  any 
considerable  extent;  the  production  of  the  wool  is  sufficient  to 
give  some  value  to  the  lands  which  otherwise  have  almost  none. 
It  will  be  understood  bow  important  this  production  becomes 
since  it  constitutes  the  most  powerful  means  of  colonization. 
One  might  believe  that  in  Germany  the  position  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  merinos  is  quite  the  same  as  it  is  in  France;  but,  when 
we  examine  it  closely,  we  are  not  long  in  being  convinced  that, 
with  respect  to  climate  and  certain  conditions  of  economy,  it 
is  far  from  being  the  same,  at  least  in  the  parts  of  Germany 
where  they  devote  themselves  generally  to  the  production  of 
fine  wool. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  proprietors  of  fine  fiocks  do  not  live  in 
countries  where  the  winters  are  colder  and  specially  longer  than 
in  France.    The  winter  fallowing  of  the  sheep  in  the  sheep-folda 
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is  there  more  complete,  and  laste  longer  than  in  our  country; 
thus  this  stabulation  contributes  to  the  quality  of  the  wool, 
which  ia  thus  preserved  from  the  injuriea  of  external  bodies. 
Wishing  to  make  the  long  winter-keeping  to  which  they  are 
obliged  to  subject  their  flocks  profitable,  the  Germans  atri-ve  to 
avoid  all  the  cauaes  that  may  injure  the  wool.  It  ia  therefore 
exceeding   rare    that  they    have    their    sheep  folded  before 


A  reason  other  than  that  which  is  cauaed  by  the  length  of  the 
winters  intites  the  Germans  to  endeavor  to  produce  fine  wool 
of  the  first  quality,  is  the  very  little  value  which  the  meat  of  the 
aheep  obtains.  The  depreciation  of  this  food  it  aeema  might 
be  explained  not  only  by  the  small  nnmber  of  the  population 
of  that  country,  but  also  by  abundance  of  game  which  exists  in 
Germany;  and  this  abundance  of  game  is  accounted  for  in  its 
turn  by  the  comparatively  great  extent  of  woods  and  forests 
which  still  cover  that  country.  Germany,  with  the  exception  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  having,  according  to  Lengerke,  35  per 
cent,  of  its  territory  covered  with  forests;  At^tria  39  per  cent.; 
Pruseia  29  per  cent,,  and  France  12  per  cent,  only.  There 
exists  in  these  differences  one  of  the  reasons  which  for  a  long 
time  will  make  the  German  aheep  much  more  productive 
through  its  wool  than  through  its  meat.  The  fact  is  that  the 
ovine  species  multiplies  very  rapidly,  particularly  in  all  the 
countries  where  the  wool  can  acquire  much  softness,  fineness 
and  quality.  This  is  noticed  particularly  in  the  norlh  and 
north-east,  that  is  to  say  in  a  great  part  of  old  Prussia,  the 
whole  of  Moravia,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  etc,  where  small 
sheep  of  the  breed  called  Electoral  are  very  popular. 

Being  engaged  only  io  improving  the  fleeces,  and  at  liberty 
to  neglect  to  a  certain  extent,  the  production  of  meat  and 
sometimes  even  that  of  manure,  the  Australians,  the  Germans 
and  several  other  nations  are  able  to  produce  fine  wools  with 
much  facility. 

From  these  observations  let  us  not  conclude  that  it  is 
necessary  to  abandon  these  sorts  of  wools  in  France.    Their 
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great  TSlue  must  induce  us  to  prorluce  them  whenever  it  ia 
practical;  but  it  was  necessary  thoroughly  to  understand  all 
the  circumatancea  which  favor  its  production. 

Neither  must  we  admit  that  all  onr  breeders  should  now 
neglect  the  carding  wools  to  engage  exclusively  in  the  comb- 
ing. It  ia  even  desirable  that  we  should  now  study  better  than 
in  the  past,  the  flocks  which  produce  in  Germany  the  beat 
carding  wool.  The  Germans,  who  surpass  us  in  this  kind  of 
industry,  possess  probably  typos  more  advantageoos  than  those 
iu  France.  Thus,  certain  flocks  with  fine  wool  of  good  repute 
in  our  country  do  not  have  their  fieeces  sufficiently  thick.  In 
selecting  rams  producing  very  thick  fleeces  we  shall  succeed  in 
obtaining  with  each  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool 
for  carding. 

But  these  limits  (reserves)  established,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  use  of  the  combing  wool  has  been  greatly  developed, 
that  a  great  number  of  breeders  have  an  interest  to  produce 
them,  and  finally,  that  the  new  or  Mauchamp  breed  can 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  them  by  increasing  the  length, 
the  softness,  and  the  strength  or  resistance.  To  establish  these 
facts  and  to  direct  the  breeders  in  a  new  path,  I  have  depended 
on  the  opinion  of  practical  men;  I  have  used  comparative 
esperiments,  and  I  have  quoted  figures.  I  do  not  intend  that 
these  figures  are  to  be  considered  as  intended  to  establish  a 
rule  with  which  to  measure  the  degree  of  usefulness  of  M. 
Gram's  discovery.  In  order  that  it  should  be  so,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  all  the  animals  of  the  Mauchamp  breed  of 
the  same  qualities;  but  this  is  not  observed  in  any  type,  even 
in  those  which  are  the  oldest  and  the  most  homogeneous. 
When,  for  example,  the  administration  of  agriculture  sells  rams 
at  KambouUlet  which,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  belong  to  a 
family  free  from  any  mixture  with  other  families,  it  always 
happens  that  some  rams  are  very  much  sought  after,  and  sold 
at  very  high  prices,  and  others  that  do  not  sett  so  well  are 
abandoned.  This  proceeds  from  that,  after  having  selected  a 
breed,  the  experienced  breeders  select  the  ram  which  suits 
42 
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tbem  best,  in  an  absolute  maimer  as  well  as  in  a  relative  man- 
ner. I  say  in  an  absolute  maimer,  because  ttere  are  qufllitioB 
which  alwaya  suit;  they  are  those  whicb  indicate  a  good  consti- 
tution and  a  good  health.  I  say  in  a  relative  manner,  because 
ID  the  selection  of  a  ram,  it  is  indispensable  to  bear  in  mind  the 
Qfttaie  of  the  sheep  to  which  he  is  to  be  bred,  and  the  object 
which  is  sought  to  be  obtained. 

These  reflections  should  always  be  presented  to  the  minds 
of  the  breeders  who  select  rams  in  the  flock  of  Manchamp  and 
Gevrolles.  The  first  of  these  flocks  has  small  sized  rams,  whose 
wool  is  straight,  smooth  and  silky;  the  second  has  rams  of  a 
large  size,  whose  wool  is  long  and  soft,  and  presents  still  the 
nature  of  the  merino  wool.  The  issue  of  rams  of  Mauchamp 
and  merino  sheep,  these  rama  of  Gevrolies  may  be  designated, 
ss  I  have  said,  under  the  name  of  Mauchamp  merinos. 

The  breeders  who  have  an  interest  in  preserving  the  size  of 
their  animals  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  become  frightened 
at  the  weight  of  the  Manchamp  rams.  In  using  them  only  for 
a  single  cross,  and  by  feedmg  the  lambs  abundantly,  the 
weight  of  their  sheep  will  not  sensibly  decrease.  We  may,  as 
an  instance,  mention  the  weight  of  the  Mauchamp  and 
Bambouillet  sheep,  dropped  and  fed  at  Gevrolles. 

When  the  sheep  one  possesses  have  a  very  thick  fleece,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  use  of  the  Mauchamp  ramst 
whose  staples  are  not  very  close  to  each  other.  One  essential 
point  is,  to  obtain  much  wool ;  one  may  have  seen  in  this  notice 
that  the  Manchamp-Bambouillet  sheep  gave  more  than  the 
mothers  which  bore  them. 

But  when  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  are  a  little  light,  or  when 
<ma  has  used  rams  having  wool  entirely  silky  for  the  first  time, 
the  preference  may  be  given  to  the  rams  of  Gei-rolles;  because 
it  is  important  to  have  fieectes  not  too  much  open,  and  because 
now  it  is  not  prudent  to  endeavor  to  find  a  wool  entirely  silky. 
The  new  breed  of  Mauchamp,  which  improves  every  year,  can, 
in  a  short  time,  be  used  for  the  production  of  those  woolens, 
of  which,  without  any  donbt,  our  manufacturers  will   derive 
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great  advantage;  it  may  be  in  asicg  them  alone,  it  may  be  in 
blending  them  with  the  silk  and  the  down  of  the  Cashmere;  bat 
we  must  know  how  to  wait.  Based  upon  the  facts  and  the 
considerations  presented  in  this  memorial,  my  opinion  ia  that 
it  is  r'ght,  for  the  present,  still  to  limit  the  use  of  the  new 
breed  to  the  improvement  of  the  merino  fleeces,  in  which  a 
medium  fineness  and  length,  a  great  strengDi  of  resistance, 
much  softness  and  weight  is  aoughf. 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FOR  1868. 


The  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Michigan  State  Agrienltttrd  Society,  held  at 
Detroit  in  1868,  were  published  in  the  Totame  of  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  18C7, 

At  that  meeting  the  place  for  holding  the  annual  Exhibition 
waa  left  with  the  business  committee,  of  which  J.  M.  Sterling, 
Esq.,  of  Monroe,  was  Chairman,  and  that  committee  decided 
that  Detroit,  using  the  grounds  and  buildings  already  built, 
would  be  the  location  most  in  accordance  with  the  interests 
of  the  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  was  held 
on  the  Fair  Grounds  on  Friday,  September  18,  1868. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  stated  the 
objects  for  which  the  members  had  met. 

Mr.  Gilbert  moved  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  named  by 
the  President  to  submit  names  of  candidates  for  officers  of  the 
Society  to  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Hillsdale,  moved  as  a  substitute,  that  the 
members  now  proceed  to  an  informal  ballot  for  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson  was  adopted,  and  the 
President  named  Marvin  Dorrell,  of  Jackson,  and  J,  H.  Caniff, 
of  Hamtramck,  as  the  tellers  to  receive  and  count  the  votea 

The  ballot  being  taken,  the  tellers  reported  the  result  as 
follows; 

For  W .  G.  Beckwitli,  of  Cass  County SI 

M.  E,  Crofoot,  of  Pontine,  Oaklaml  County ---    16 

J,  A.  Walter,  of  Kalamazoo 3 
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ForE.  N.  Willcox,  of  Detroit Z 

E.  E.  Trowbridge,  of  Birmingliani-- 1 

F.  Fowler,  of  Eeading,  Hilladale  County 1 

C.Dickey,  of  Marshall,  Calionn  County 1 

C.  A.  Greene,  of  Poatiac __  1 

W.  S.  Willcox,  of  Adrian t 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimonsly  Besolved,  That  W.  G. 
Beckwith,  of  Dowagiac,  Casa  county,  be  and  is  hereby  elected 
President  for  the  etieuiog  year. 

On  motion,  it  was  nnanimoualy  Besolved,  That  E.  F.  John- 
stone, of  Detroit,  be  and  ia  hereby  elected  Secretary  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously  Resolved,  That  E.  O. 
Humphrey,  of  Kalamazoo,  be  and  is  hereby  elected  Treasurer 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  the  following  members  were  elected  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  for  two  years  from  January  ],  1869: 

George  W.  Phillipa,  of  Eomeo,  Macomb  County. 

E.  N.  Willcos,  of  Detroit,  "Wayne  County. 

M.  E.  Crofoot,  of  Pontiac,  Oakland  County. 

Michael  Shoemaker,  of  Jackson,  Jackson  Cotutty. 

A.  J.  Dean,  of  Adrian,  Lenawee  County. 

G.  B.  Wakefield,  of  Monroe,  Monroe  County. 

E.  W.  Rising,  of  Eiehfield,  Genesee  County. 

Mr.  Austin  Wales,  of  Erin,  Macomb  County,  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Society  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Major  General 
Bobinson,  commanding  officer  of  Fort  "Wayne,  and  to  Major 
Throckmorton,  commandant  of  Artillery  at  the  game  poat,  and 
the  officers  and  men  under  their  command,  for  the  very  brilliant 
review  of  Artillery  and  Infantry,  held  on  the  Fair  grounds  at 
the  Annual  Exhibition  of  1868.  And  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
directed  to  tranamit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  above 
named  officers. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

"W.  G.  BECEWITH,  President. 
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OF  THE  VIEWING  COMMITTEES  APPOINTED  1 
TWB.MTIOH  ANNFAL  EXHIBITION  or  THE 
SOCIETY,  HELD  AT  DETl 


DIVISIOK  A-CATTLE. 

Ctiaa    T-3H0HT-BOR^S. 

5«!te. 

,1st,  JSO;Wil]iam  Stall 

h,  Delrall,  unnamed, 

nke  Balder,  S  yeara,  Isl 

,  $40;  Seymour  Br 

E.  Boah,  Weal  LeHoy, 

S  years,  2d,  (20;  Ge 

25;  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrian, 

iMif  fl  montbP,  let, 

SbeldOD's  Duke,  2  yei 
<Watorloo)  Beryl,  1  ; 
Oregory.  Desler,  calf  7  months,  2d,  »5. 

Coa/a  and  Heifers. 
J.  V.  N.  GregojT,  Dcitcn',  Liizio  Curd,  4  years  old,  Isl,  $50;  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrluj,  Zenobia, 
6  years,  ad,  S25.  Josepb  rireman,  GrcenOeli!,  S  years,  no  pefllgree.  WiliLam  Smllli,  Deliolt, 
3  years,  no  pedigree.  Charles  Whitaker,  Chelsea,  Gllana,  2  years,  ]at,  tSO,  Willlsm  Smith, 
Detroit,  3  yeors.  over  age.  Henry  Warner,  Deiler,  Fedalma,  1  year,  Isl,  tSO;  Chas,  Whltaker, 
Chelsea,  Gip,  1  yoar,  2d,  JIO.  J.  V.  N.  Gtogory,  Deilcr,  calf,  6  months,  lat,  »11);  ChsB. 
Whitaker.  Cheiaea,  calf,  Eoana ,  B  mouths,  2d,  16. 

I.  H.  BUTTEBFIEIJ), 


Calvin  Pieroe,  Disco,  Megunticook,  S  years  old,  Isl,  (90;  no  compeUtlon.  Agricultnral 
College,  lan^i^,  g  yeais,  for  eitaiutlon  only.  F.  K  Leach,  DUca,  KanaDia,  Byens,1at,tl(^ 
no  competition.  I,  B.  Butlerfleld,  Jr.,  Lapeer,  Balalla,  1  year,  Ist,  tifi;  Thomas  Blsckert, 
Boseville,  I  year,  2<l,  112.  1'.  K.  Lesch.  Utica,  bull  calf,  4  months,  Isl,  (10;  I.  H.  Butler- 
field,  Jr. ,  Lapeer,  BrignoDa,  3  months,  2il,  (6. 

C™i  and  Befferi. 
I.  H.  Boltoraold,  Jr.,  Lapeer,  Helena  5,  10  years,  Isl,  (60;  P.  8.  Leach,  Utlca,  Sappho,  B 
years,  Sa,  *20.  P.  K.  Leach,  Ullca,  Laura,  3yeara,  Jsl,  t*0;  L  H.  ButlerfleU,  Jr.,  lapeer, 
Helena  34th.  2  years,  iid,  tW.  Calvhi  Pierce,  Disco,  BoM,  2  years,  Ist,  (30;  I.  H.  Butler- 
flold,Jr.,  Lapeer,  Vola,  2  years,  2d,  $15,  Calvin  Pierce,  Disco,  Phtehs,  J  year,  Ist,  120 ;  P.  K. 
Leacli,  Utlca,  Lucy,  I  year,  2d,  110.  P.  K.  Leich,  Utica,  calf.  4  months,  Ist,  $10;  Calvin 
Pierce,  DiMo,  Minnie,  a  menths,  t5. 

SANFORD  HOWARD. 
C.  DERBYSHIRE, 
E,  PHELPS. 
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E.  Phelps,  PonMac,  buJl  Poullac,  3  years,  Isl,  140;  E.  Phelps,  Pontiuc,  bull  talf  Inipeach- 
men^  B  month?,  lei,  (10;  E.  Phelps,  Pontlac,  cow  Rose.  8  jeate,  iBt,  $10 ;  E.  Phelps,  PonMac, 
Lively,  lyear,  lal,  JM;  E,  Ph  nips,  Pontlac,  heifer  calf  Cora,  6  weeks,  1st,  1 10. 

L  H.  BLTTERFIELD, 
A.  S.  BEOOKS, 


HANFORD  HOWARD, 
G  DERBYSHIRE, 


Agrtcullund  CoUoge,  lanBlng,  hull  Victory,  4 

.  years,  for  eshthltlon  only.    Willi 

Detroit,  Polled  Angus  con,  3  years,  1st,  J40. 

The  jndgee  believe  tint  Mr.  Davey's  cows  are 

Dot  the  Gollnway.  but  that  Ihey  ar 

Mr.  Davey  be  awarded  a  gratuitj  ( 

flret  premium  offered  on  GsUoway  cows. 

S.  HOWARD, 

C,  DESBYSH 

E.  PHELPS, 

progeny,  Isi,  |50;  C 


J  S.  Tlbhits,  Kankin,  cow,  9  years,  1  St,  JIB;  Wm.  Stollb,  Detroit,  csiw,  4  years,  2d,  flO- 
H.  A.  Snyder,  Oreenfleld,  heifer,  3  yHurs,  let,  JIO;  Wm.  Slaler,  Sprlngwells,  heifer,  3  years, 
2d,t8.    J.  S  Tlbblts,  Nankin,  heifer.  2  years,  lal,  |7;  Michael  Ryan,  Doliolt,  heifer,  2  years. 
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C,  L  BlancliBTd,  Morencl,  pair  Eieera,  ijena,  lat,  $12.  C.  J.  Spraguc,  Funalnglon,  paii 
B,  2  yeara,  ad,  (10.  C.  1-  BlaBOliBrd,  Moroncl,  pidr  aleers,  1  jear,  committee  recommenc 
)rUiyDf  apremlnm.  A,  C  Porter,  Delioit,  LeifBr  calf,  6  moDlliai  Isl,  tS.  HIrom  Arbor 
Arbor,  grjde  sloer,  5  years,  commended;  A.  C.  Porter,  Detroit,  ball,  4,  yeore,  commended; 
or  Rector,  Cady,  bull,  2  yoaro,  commended;  C.  J,  Sprague,  Fannlnglon,  pair  twin  calvei 
nth5,  commended. 

F.  FOWLER, 
L.  SPBAGUE, 
C.  M.  DERBYSHIRE, 


F.  Fowler,  Heading,  4  Tears.  Isl,  tl6;  A.  0.  Porter,  Deinjit,  Sd,  tlO.  J.  B  Armi  Desler 
3  yBBra,lEljflO;  F.  Fowler,  Beading,  2d,  t1.  J.  D.  Perry,  Bedford,  Irained  ospn  7  yeara 
lBt,I10.    A.C.Pcrlor,  perJedekiuhBenedict,  tralncdlyear  old  steers,  (6     (    T  Sprague  1 


A.  E.  HOAG, 
WM.  CANFIELD, 


W.  D.  Page,  Moreocl,  for  at  steers,  6  yeara,  let,  $30;  J.  i  P.  Ransa,  Delroil,  for  fat  on 
years,  2d,  flO.    William  Smltb,  Detroit,  tit  cow,  4  yrara,  lat,  (10;  WUliam  Smith,  Dot 

WM.  WHITPIEIJ), 
WM.  RALLENBURT, 
JAMES  SATTEBLEE, 


DIVISION  B— HOESEti. 

Elliot  Gl«y,  Itaunaeh,  atalllou  Uorrls,4  year?,  Jst,  fSO;  H.  Cbappell,  ]>etroll,  atalllon, 
Root  Mlrandl,  2d,  (26.  H.  Chappell,  Detroit,  Etallion,  Chaa.  B.  Stuart,  S  yeais,  Isl,  $20; 
laadon  &  AlTord,  Camden,  staJlton.  Rhoderiek  Dbu,  2d,  (10.  E.  N.  Wlllcoi,  Detrol^ 
BlBllion,  Haitlimd,  2  yeara,  1st,  (12.  E.  N.  Willcoi,  Detroit,  bIbIHod,  Golden  PloTor, 
1  :year,  lat,  $10.  E.  N.  Wllloos,  Detroit,  ataBion  foul,  Gladstone,  1st,  (6.  E.  N.  WlBcoi, 
Detroit,  brood  mate,  MpgdaJena,  with  colt  by  aide,  6  years  or  orer,  let,  (20.  K.  C.  Barker, 
Detroit,  brood  mare,  wiUi  colt  by  side,  i  years,  lat,  (16.  E.  N.  Willooi,  Detroit,  brood  mare, 
Madoalone.  withoot  colt,  4  years,  Isl,  $12;  H.  Choppell,  Detroit,  brood  mate,  Fanny  Howard, 
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M.  E.  CBOFOOT, 
GENERAL  CUSTEE, 
WH,  C.  DTJNCAK, 


Calvi 

a  ».  Green,  Poatiac, 

atalliou,  < 

1  years,  Mi 

IBUB 

of  Avon,  let. 

tSO;  H. 

.  E. 

Cady, 

urns,  f 

ilallion,  EBglo  Ejrj, 

2d,  125. 

Sotert  S 

.  Cf 

impbell,  Utica 

,  Mallioi 

Syew, 

B,  Isl,  (IS-condllioi 

fllfs  pedigree. 

oM,Plo 

Ter,l9t,(ia.    Bidia 

rl  Lewis, 

Brady,  bro 

<,i  mare,  B  years. 

colt  by  f 

ilde 

,  lat,a 

S.  WIIlcoi,  Delroit,  bwod  m 

are,  6  yeai 

Enons,  2d,  $12 

toii,mB 

ire,  4  jeais,  vithuDt 

eoU,  Dolly,  lei,  tli. 

H, 

A.  FliDt,  Ann 

Arbor,  n 

mn 

1,  3yei 

113;  H. 

A,  Fllnl.  Ann  AriJO 

r,  mare,  2 

«,  ta    Ric 

ihan 

1  LewlB,  Biady,  mare, 

" 

years. 

Rose,  lat,  llOi  H.  A.  Mint,  Ann  Arbor,  msre  2d,  te.  K.  C.  Barker,  DetroLl,  mare,  1  year, 
iBl,  t''  Ricbard  Lenis,  Brsdy,  filly  foal,  l3t,te;  Calrin  A.  Green,  Fontioc,  HUy  Ibal,  Zd, 
II.  J.T,  Bateman,  Walled  Lake,  gelding,  4  years,  Des.  Stoilh,  Isij  |12;  A.  D.  Poirer,  Farm- 
ngton,  gelding,  4  years,  2d,  tS.  Y.  E.  Bentnn,  Linden,  gelding,  Ibree  years,  Prince,  lal, 
(10;  C.  M.  Sly,  Plymouth,  gelding,  Billy,  2d,  fS. 

M.  E.  CROFOOT, 
GENERAL  CUSTER, 
WM.  C.  DUNCAN, 
A.  J.  BEAN, 


W.  H.  Drew,  Birmingbam,  stallion,  4  years  old  and  over.  Coachman,  let,  tSO;  Col.  J.  H. 
Wood,  Adrian,  stBllion,  M.  Paymaster,  2d,  l!S.  J.  B.  Coonley,  Farmlnglon,  Blallion,  3  yoers 
and  over,  BaBhaw,  Jr. ,  1st,  (IB ;  A.  SHlncrlOD,  Dundee,  stallion.  Brick  Pomeroy,  2d,  flO. 
Orson  Ingalls,  Almonl,  stallion,  2  years,  Foi,  1st,  $12;  H.  A-Snyder,  Oreenfleld,  stallion,  2d, 
$8.  Homer  EocU'r,  Cady,  staUion  foal,  Isl,  (fl ;  H.  Spragoe,  Big  Beaver,  stallion  foal,  2d,  fi- 
H.  A.  Fllnl,  Ann  Arbor,  gelding  coll,  4  years,  Ist,  |12;  C.  A.  Green,  Pontlae,  gelding  colt. 
Diet,  2d,  $8.  Orson  Ingalls,  Almont,  brood  mare,  6  years  and  over,  witb  colt  by  side,  iBl, 
120;  J.  B,  Tibbits,  Kankin,  brood  mare,  2d,  |12.  J.  S.  Ilbbits,  Nankin,  Ally,  2  years,  NelUe, 
I9t,fl0;  J.  D.  Perry,  Bedford,  Ally,  Mary,  2d,|e.  Orson  logalls,  Almont,  flUy  Ibal,  1st,  tft 
C.  T  WCEWOffD, 
ELLIOTT  GRAY, 
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A.  C,  Fisi,  ColdWHter,  eialliop  Monibrlno  Chief,  6  years  and  over,  witb  6  coIle,  lat,  $100;  A, 
Wslce,  Fniecr,  fUlliou  Bob  Huntor,  with  5  colu,  2d,  ttO.  J.  D.  Franklin,  Jackfou,  sinUion, 
Gre;  Eagle,  1  jonis  BDd  over,  1st,  fSO;  £.  C.  Backer,  DetrDJI,  Elallioii  OreyErlc,  2d,  t£6.  J, 
J.  Oifclay,  Detroit,  gelding,  3  years,  Mike  Hays,  Isl,  (10 ;  A.  C.  Fisk,  Coldwaler,  geldjng.  2 
years,  Deitor,  Jr.,  1x1,  (10;  WlUlam  Lockwood,  Delroil,  stallion,  3  ycare,  Billy  Loekwood, 
ad,  ^.  A.  C.  Fisk,  Coldwaler,  Elnlllon,  1  year,  Isl,  flO;  A.  C.  Flek,  CoIilnaUr,  bIbIIIod,  2d, 
ta.  A.  Wales,  Fraser,  stallion  foal,  1st,  16.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Roasell,  Detroit,  brood  mare,  i  ycais 
and  over,  colt  by  side,  lst,t2S.  CharlesSmock,  Detroit,  brood  mare,  fi  years,  witbout  coll,  1st, 
120;  JamesBames,  FoDtlsc,  broodmare,  2d,  110;  C.  U.  Sly,  Plynionth,  mare,  4  years, niiiiODt 
colt,  2d,  tS.  K  C.  Barker,  Detroit,  mare,  3  years,  Belle,  let,  tlO;  W.  T.  Catopbeii,  Hount 
Qemene,  maro,  Bello  Hahono,  2d,  ti-  A.  C.  Fisk,  Coldwatcr,  mare,  2  years,  Fanny  jQbnsOD, 
1st,  te;  A.  C.  Fisk,  Coldwaler,  maro,  1  year,  Kilty,  1st,  »7.  Col.  J.  B,  Wood,  Adrian,  pair 
driring  horses,  Jack  and  mate,  Isl,  (50;  Wm.  A.  Onea,  Betroil,  pair  driving  hotfes,  Eitly 
and  male,  2d,  ISO;  Lewis  Barnes,  PoaUac,  pair  driving  horses,  3d,  $20.  W.  B.  Darling, 
Detroit,  single  irotllug  horse,  Rlstorl,  1st,  $30;  J.  Welch,  Canandaigno,  single  trotting  horse. 
Lady  Jackson,  2d,  f  20 ;  John  Starkweather,  Ypsilanti,  single  trotting  borse,  Maximilian,  Bd, 
no. 


C.  J.  Buckland,  Guelpb, 

-anada,  stallion 

4yeii.S8Ddov 

T,  Sampson,  lat,  $30.    F.  B. 

leliolt,  stallion,  3  years  an 

d  over,  Punch, 

31,  ilO;  F.  K 

ibley,  Detroit,  slaUion,  Chii 

8.    A.Fisber,  Oak,  pair  d 

raught  horses. 

St,  US, 

HAI'.VEY  HAISES, 
C,  E,  MICKLEY, 
JAMES  N.  BEKNETT 
B,  PUESE1.L, 

\  I.,  Blanehard,  Morenci,  matched  canlagc  horses,  16  banils  and  over,  1st,  JM;  John 
rkwoather,  YpSlan[i,matcbed  carriage  horses,  16 handsand  over,  2d,  $38.  Jas.  C.  DeYoe, 
.kson,  matched  carriage  horses,  undef  IGliands,  let,  J40;  J.  H.  Morris,  PonUac,  matched 
riage  horses,  under  IS  bands,  £d,  120.    Wm.  C.  Duncan,  Detroit,  matched  carriage  horses. 
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JOHN  STARKWEATHER, 
A.  8.  BBBRV, 

J.  c.  deyoe; 


iugton,  pair  -malched  horses,  under  1,EQ0  lbs.,  lat,  120;  A  B,  Jkumelfou,  Pontlac,  pair 
tnaicbed  lioTBcs,  under  1,200  Ss.,  2d,  tlO. 

wm.  c.  dukcan, 
p.'l.  sword, 

J.  a  DBYOE, 

CommitUe. 


Q&wgs  QlbBOQ,  Wojne,  Spanish  jack,  7  j-eais,  ls[,  f30;  A.  B.  Baker,  SomeraBl,  2d,  Ili, 
Hcniy  Lyon,  AdBms,  pair  of  nged  mulee,  lei,  110;  Eeuiy  Lyon,  Adams,  pair  of  agad  mulet, 
2d,  $6.    Henry  Lyoa,  Adams,  Jenny,  Ist,  *8.    Henry  Lyon.  Adams,  show  of  yonng  mules. 


S.  B.  WAKEFIELD, 
A.  B.  BEREY, 
W.  P.  CLARK, 


J,  ]>.  Franklin,  Jackson,  Ori^y  Eaglf,  lal,  1 100, 2  M.  1 :38M ;  A.  0,  Fl 
■ii,  *26. 

fiifliiton,  Marl  or  GeWiiiff— Jfife  Senfe,  3  i«  6. 

H.  S.  Complon,  Rock,  iBlBUd,  UJ.,  Kirtwood,  1st,  (250;  Simon  And 
Hugo,  2d,  160;  Unic,  3:32M,  2:33Si,  3:8*;^- 
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Tiareushbredi,  all  Jgrs—TTSO  Mile  Heals. 
na,  Highly,  IeI,  J2CKI;  A.  I..  Chappell,  Detniil,  RabbilUasli,  2d,  t25; 


WINE  AND  rotlLTBY. 


J.  &  a.  Wood,  Lodi,  buck,  2  years,  1st,  120^  J.  k  O.  Wood,  Lodi,  2d,  tlO.  J.  &  O.  Wood, 
Lofll,  buck,  1  jear,  Ist,  (16;  J.  &  G.  Wood,  LodI,  2ii,  18.  J.  &  G.  Wood,  Lodi,  Ci  buck  lambs, 
131,  fit;  J,  SG.  Wood,  Lodi,  5  ewes,  2  years,  iBl,  tlB;  j.  4  G.  Wood,  Lodi,  5  ewee,  1  jcar, 
lat.  tl2;  J.  &  0  Wood,  LodI,  5  owe  lambe,  I  si,  t  Id. 

Tlie  committee  on  Spanlah  Merino  Sbeop  reporL  Ibal  there  was  but  two  entties  of  ISree-yeu 
did  bucks,  neillier  of  which  was  (bought  worthy  of  the  premium  ollSred.  Of  the  ewes 
entered,  all  belonged  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  which  Ibe  three-year  olds  were  eicluded,  they  not 
having  bred  lambs  the  present  senson.  On  Ibe  two-year  old  backs,  tbo  commjltee  award  the 
flrEt  premium  to  one  owned  by  Mr,  J.  Wood,  of  I/idi,  and  known  an  Ihe  SlowelL  buck,  and 
lbs  second  promlDDi  lo  IbU  o(  the  same  flock,  kuomi  as  the  Hamipoad  bnck- 

B,  G,  BUEL1„ 
WM,  A.  DBVEH, 
ED  WIS  PHELPS, 


L,  J,  Thompson,  North  Adams,  book,  3  years,  Ist,  (IB;  L.  J,  Thompson,  North  Adams, 
■2d,*8,  L,  J.  Thompson,  Korlb  Adams,  buck,  2  years,  lat,  110;  L,  J,  Thompson,  North 
Adams,  2d,  $6,  J.  &G.  Wood,  Lodi,  buck,  I  year,  1st,  fi;  L,  J-TliompEon,  North  Adams, 
2d,  $4-  L-  J-  Tboippson,  North  Adan)s,  5  ewes,  2  years,  1st,  |B,  J,  &  G-  Wood,  Lodi,  5 
ewes,  1  year,  Isl,  $8;  L,  J.  Thompson,  North  Adams,  2d,  ti.    L  J,Thoinpsaii,Xorth  Adams, 


I^mael  Toms,  Osbona,  Csuada,  buck,  a  years,  Isl,  JIB;  S.  T,  Douglas,  Grosse  Isle,  2d,  JS, 
Samuel  Toms,  Oshnwa,  Canada,  buck,  a  yeare,  Ist,  |10 ;  Wm.  Nowion,  Ponliac,  2d,  (B,  Samuel 
Toms,  Oshawa,  Canada,  buck,  1  year,  Isl,  JS;  Henry  W.  Lord,  PonUac,  2d,  f  4.    Daniel  Whit- 
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Use,  i  ens  l&mbe,  Isl,  tfl. 


Wm.  Lov-erlng,  WoodBtock,  Canada,  buck,  I  year,  Ist,  fS ;  JamcB  Fisher,  Hydo  Park,  Canada, 
2d,  t4.  L.  Lapieise,  FariB,  Canada,  ibucklsmbe,Iet,SS;  WLIIiBmHendrie,  Hamilton,  Canada, 
2d,  H.  TVilllam  Honirto,  HaHiiltOD,  Canada,  S  bwbb,  3  years.  1st,  (lOi  WilLam  Lowting. 
Woodstock,  CacndB,  2d,  Jfi.  William  Lovoiinj,  Woodsuek,  Canada.  6  ewes,  2  years.  1st,  (8; 
William  Hendrie,  HaTotllon,  Canada,  2d,  fl  L.  Lepierso,  Paris,  Canada,  A  ewes,  1  year,  lEl,. 
$9.  Samuei  Toms,  Oshawa,  Canada,  2  ewes,  1  year,  lat,  t*-  William  Eendrie,  Hamilton, 
Canada,  S  ewe  lambs,  1st,  fa;  L.  Lapieise,  Paris,  Canada,  M^^. 

Tbe  committee  would  respectfully  report  that  tlio  compclitioa  in  thi!  class  was  largo,  and 
in  some  Instances  so  close  iliU  It  was  dilQcult  10  make  a  deci^OD.  Thorewisa  large  number 
Df  wunliy  animals  besides  those  receiving  premiums. 


D  HOWARD, 
THOMAS  DAWSON, 
JUKIAN  WINNE, 


Court,  ChOEter  WLile  boar,  M,  |3;  H.  D.  Court,  Battle  Crook,  pen  Cbesler  pigs.  1st,  IS;  H 
Court,  Battle  Creek,  dis..  t3;  J.  S.  TIbblts,  Nankin,  1  EEsexboar,  2  yeais,  1st,  tS;  J.  S.  Ilbl 
NaDkiD,  1  EEsei  sow,  2  years,  Isl,  t^;  Willlala  Smitb,  Detroit,  1  SuRDIk  boar.  2  years, 
r5;  William  Emltb,  Detroit,  ISuflblk  sow,  2  years,  Isl,  15;  Sssiuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Cam 
1  Berkshire  sow.  14  months,  Ist,  tO;  Bernard  Ste  Grey,  Grosee  Point,  1  fat  pig.  Esses 
mODtbs,  13;  Bernard  Sto  Groy,  Grosse  Point,  S  beoeiling  pigs,  Essex,  S  montbs,  )3;  J 
Tibbita,  Nankin,  1  Yorkshire  boar,  S  years,  $B;  J.  a.  Tibblla,  Nankin,  lot  Yorkshire  pig 
months,  dia.,  S3;  John  Canker,  Komeo,  brat  lot  of  Esses  piiia,  Ist,  SB. 


JOSHUA  SlilitONS. 
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Mra  A.  Brink,  Perrlnaville,  1  pair  pea  fowls,  let,  %1 ;  Mrs.  Frances  Leslie,  Bearbtini,  3  dtimealle 
turkeys,  iBt,  |a;  Mrs,  Fiances  Leslie,  Dearborn,  pair  conimoa  goose,  Isl,  fl;  Beoolt  Sle 
Gnr,  Grosso  Folnl,  coop  gray  Dorkings,  1st,  ^2;  Thomas  Blacketl,  RoscvUle,  coop  Spanish 
'DwlB,lat,|2;  BEBOit  Sis  Grey,  Grosse  Point,  coop  white  Surrey  Dorkings,  Islj  $2;  Mre.  A. 
Brink,  PerrlnsTlUe,  coop  gray  Brahmae,  (2;  EMio  Austin,  Delroll,  2  silver  Poland  ehlokfais, 
J3;  Thomas  Blackett,  RoseviUo,  1  pair  common  daeka,  1st,  t^;  Grairgo  WUcox,  Detroit,  1  pair 
Aylesbury  decks,  lst,|2;  Herman  Tenwiakel,  Bctrolt,  1  coop  pigeons,  greatest  variety  of 

I).  CLABKSON, 
LYMAN  MASON, 


a  IMPLEMENTS. 


J.  F.  Bryan  &  Bro.,  Detroit,  pbw  fbt  turning  under  atabblo,  draught  Sia  Bis,  lat,  |Si  J.  F. 
Bryan  6  Bro.,  Detroit,  plow  for  genoral  ose,  made  in  any  other  State,  1st,  $5  and  dip;  P,  C, 
Goir,  Cievelana,  greensward  plow,  draught  28T  lbs,,  $10  and  flip, ;  F.  C.  Coir,  Clovoland,  sub- 
soil plow,  1st,  fK  and  dip;  F,  C.  OolT,  Cleveland,  one  steel  plow,  dip;  0.  C.  Gale  &  Co.,  Albion 
plow  fOr  gcuerai  use,  made  ill  Michigan,  (6  and  dip ;  F,  M.  Mattico,  Detroit,  drain  or  dltelilng 
plow,  tS  and  dip;  A.Cbaney,  Detroit,  best  plowing  with  horses,  flO  and  silver  medal;  U.  H. 
Chase,  Royal  Oat,  plowhig  with  horses,  2d,  (Sand  silver  medal;  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  New  I'ntk, 

E.  W.  RISING, 
WILLIAM  TAFT. 


&  Howe, 

Oneonta,  N.  Y  ,  1  o 

no-horse 

thill    CI 

niivator, 

Ul 

,  iS.    A-  Ghaoey,  Detroit 
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tural  Works,  Detroit,  1  wooii 

W,   181, 

t3.    A, 

Ch, 

Agricultural 

Works, 

Detroit,  3 

1  implement  adapteil  to  do  : 

TOW,  M,  dip 

.    A.  Chaney 

^Icultu 

ral  WorHs,  Detroit, 

1  wheel 

cultiva 

lor  for  1 

'alio 

ws,  l8t,  Bllve 

■r  medal ;  A. 

Chaney, 

Detroit  A 

grlcultural  Works,  Di 

Blroit,  1 1 

IS,  2d,  dip.    V 

■an  Riper 

ti  Trowbridge,  Dearborn,  1  ha 

rrowfor 

general 

use,  1st, 

16  1 

mddlp.    Vai 

1  Riper  &  Tro 

■wbrldge. 

Dearborn 

,  1  iron  harrow,  let. 

S3;  Tho 

■mas  Th 

ejioeislor 

reversible  cultivator,  2d,  *3. 

0.  Char 

[esGale 

&  Co.,  A 

Ibio 

n,  1  machine 

adapted  to  the  wirk 

of  aharr 

0W,l3t,»6anddip. 

00,1  one  hor 

se  eiiltnalor 

Isl    $3 

A.L,I>n 

iBBcr,  Lowell,  1  whee 

l-cnltlvai 

or,  ?d,  . 

iiprec 

Iro 

.Ladd  Adrlai 

1  two-borser 

jltlvator 

lat,  ailve 

r  roedal.    A.  Chaney,  Detroit 

.  Agricn 

Itoral  W 

orks 

1,  Detroit  <c 

rider  and  pi 

Iverizer 

1st,  dip. 
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Imud-caBt  seeder  eu I livBlor  and  mllpr,  filTCr  medBl;  Thomas*  Masl,  SpHng 
and  cloTor  seed  sower,  fl!  nad  dip;  Thotons  &  Moat,  Springflsld,  O,,  grain  dril 

Beckwitb,  DoVBgigc,  eeeit-somr  and  roller  comMned,  dip. 


J.  i'.  Bryan  t  Bro.,Deliolt,  1  hoy  ftedsr,  dLp;  AbuerD,  Manly,  WjisLiDgion,  Iboiatlng  ond 
tronETerring  pnlloy,  wilh  apparatus,  sic ,  dip ;  J.  K.  Gordon,  Rocbfsler,  K.Y.,  eelf-rakLngood 
biadjie  borrssMr,  sjlver  medal;  J,  F.  Bryan  &  Bra.,  Detroit,  1  mfi^r  hook,  dip;  P.  W. 
Tncter,  Lowell,  vorieiyor  rates  and  tradlM,  dip;  J.  B.  Gordon  ft  Co.,  Roobesler,  N,  T,,  self- 
rokiDE  and  Wnding  haireater,  dip.  on  Moiler;  J.  M.  Wonzcr  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1  sulky  ftorso- 

palfnt  horse  pilchfOrk,  lat,  sUver  medal. 

The  commitlee  on  bojlcg  aod  harvealJiig  implemeuls  btg  le^ve  10  report  Ihol  (here  was  a 
fine  dlsplor  of  moncr?,  reaper?,  and  hanestcrs,  but  the  sereral  exhibitors  only  placed  tlieir 

roHard  thot  might  be  made,  would  neeefsarily  have  to  be  made  wilbout  any  teat  or  trial .  Tbe 
committee  alfo  report  lliat  they  found  on  exhibition  a  tuil  osBortment  of  aJmoBt  eTery  Taiioly 
of  tools  and  machines  odapted  to  harvesting  work,  many  of  which  were  comparatively  new 

a  sufflcient  test  to  cnoble  Ihem  to  do  justice  to  thcmaeves  In  mating  their  awards.    They 

and  nhile  we  see  Improvements  Ibal  would  warrant  success  in  tbe  future,  we  deem  them  not 
sufficiently  perftolod  to  wsmm  us  iu  making  any  awards  of  premiums. 

H.  O.  KiNTOBD, 
WM.  SEARS, 
JOHN  PRINBLB, 


■■.  Bryan  k  Bro.,  Dcirfflt,  1  root  cutter,  1st,  (3  ODd  dip;  E,  F.  Bamnn 
miiyciderond  wine  mill,  1st,  dip;  a  E.  Hitlcbhiflon,  Clovelond,  0.,stra 
1  power,  Isl,  IS  and  dip;  G.  E,  Hutchinson,  Cleveland  0, ,  straw,  bay  on 
pwer,  1st,  medal;  W.  A.  PelllnSH,  lnkster,combinedolDrerB6ed  thresht 
edol;  F.  J.  Tannery  Co.,  Detroit,  union  portable  grist  and  feed  mill,  Isi 
I.  Whrlpley,  Monroe,  cone  truEhing  mill,  mcilol. 

L.  WOODWARD, 
T.  DEKSMORE, 
O,  P..  PETTISOILL, 
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aledsfo 


ibBring,lsl,dip;  JohnPallfln,  Dolro 
;  JohuPatUiD,  Detroit,  greateet  Tfliil 
Friesl.  Detroit,!  femjlycuni^^,  Sd,  dip; 
itam  Priest,  Detroit,  S  (op  buggies,  1st 
ram  Priest,  Detroit,  1  Ikmll;  i^leigh,  li 
ram  Priest,  Detroit,  1  eprlng  market 


two-borsa  familj'  carriage,  Ist,  $10  and 
f  CBrrlage8«ndbogglca,lBt,|S6iiBddlp; 
m  Filest,  Detroit,  1  jamp-seit  rockaway, 
I;  Joram  Prieet,  Detroit,  3  opeu  bu^e?, 
Id;  Joram  Priest, Detroit,  3  dump  curt^i, 
)D,  181,  (IS;  Hopkins  i  Bro.,  Detroit,  1 


e  family  ci 


1st,  1 


dip;  John  Palton,  Detroit,  ot 


Wing  wagon, 
M.  R.  Sutton,  Romeo,  wagon  llftiDg-jfWk, 
go,  2d,  dip;  Hole  &  Flagley,  Qam  lake, 
roekwaj'  t:  Leaveretis,  Galesbnrg,  wagon 
fingic  light  trotting  buggy,  dip 
JOSEPH  MOSES, 
SAMCEL  HALEY, 
WM.  H,  BUSSEIJ., 


Spice 


Crosaman  t  Co.,MBrsMl,  Cranton's  3-horBe  equalizer,  lal,  dip;  R.  S.  Hall,  Hamburg,  beat 
fruitgatherEr,  1st,  dip;  Dr.  L,C.  RoEe,  Detroit,  beet  half-dozen  hoes,  |1  and  dip;  J.G.  &T. 
Hunger,  Harrow, Colchester,  C.  W.,ftlotlon  roller  &nn-gate,lat,  dip;  CtoBli,Bornton&Co., 
Auburn,  a.  Y. ,  patent  attachment  Ibr  applying  to  ordhiaty  grindstones,  1st,  dip;  J.  F. Bryan 
*  Bro.,  Detroit,  Jarmers'  grinder,  isi,  dip;  J,  F.  Bryan  t  Bra,  Detroit,  Iron  screw  fruit  press, 


^y&Son,E 


s,  (Ist 


Chicago,  111.,  iland  ( 


'ierce,  ChelseB 

m  Maybee,  Monroe,  best  road  scraper,  Isl,  $1;  H.  U.  Smith,  Kalarai 
T,  dtp;  J.  D.  Uathers,  Springport,  portable  hand-saning  ms 


a,  [I.Y.,1 


a.  Miirord 


ladder. 


.mphlett,  Dctroli 
^,  MCLAREN. 


Austin  Wales,  Erin 
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this  siale  of  a  superior  quaUty,  end  jnsUj  entilled  lo  a  fltat  premluni. 

Rowley  k  Son.  We  oiamined  this  scale  ana  tonnd  It  tuUy  equal  in  all  parte  except  tli 
which  is  8  gteat  convenience.  The  bar  ur  larE  ot  this  seeme  to  be  of  a  belter  ehonicti 
the  Fairbanks  Scale,  and  we  find  it  difficult  la  decide  wbicb  Is  real!;  the  best ; 

Seaoleed.  That  wo  recognize  tSc  report  of  Viewing  Commitlco  No,  Wii'egiilarly  ap 
10  examine  articles  in  Class  32,  Division  D,  tn  which  there  is  awarded  the  llret  premiu 
Hay  and  Cattle  Scales,  manutlictured  by  the  Buffalo  Scale  Works  Company,  N.  B.  Ro 

Chicago,  to  be  eorrect.  The  committee  did  cramlno  both  scaiea,  and  incur  Judgme 
perifectlycompelent  to  )iiilge  of  their  merits;  and  we  believe  no  special  committee  wou 

W.  J.  STERLING,  Ck'n 
W.  B.  WILLCOS, 


CD.  Strubel,Detioil,6mllkpanB,lst,  II;  C.D.SUubel,Delroil,clothei-wringlngmachln&, 

Isl,  dip;  C.  D.  Stmbel,  Detroit,  1  egg  beater,  Isi,  dip;  Henry  F.  Crouse,  Hartland,  1  clolhes- 
dryer  for  hotel,  1st,  dip ;  W.  D.  Whalen,  Northville,  1  water  healer,  Isl,  dip ;  Shepley  &  Irwin, 
While  House,  I  herculean  dolhes-waaher  and  boiler,  1st,  dip;  David  N.  Oroeno,  Coldn^ter, 
Improved  grocer's  hand-scoop,  lei,  dip;  Wm.  Davis  &  Sons,  Detroit,  1  refilgeralor,  let,  dip; 
A.  C  Veaey,  Anflover,  N.  Y,,  1  hand  loom,  Ist,  )S;  S.  B.  Rowley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,!  lot. 
fruit  cans,  (glass)  Ist,  dip;  Douglass  it  Co.,  Detroit,  1  lot  Blim's  magic  dry  solder,  lat,  dip; 

dozen  grooved  wash-boarda,  Isl  dip;  Detroit  brooni  factory,  1  lot  brooms  and  whisks,  1st,  dip; 
John  W.  Amphlelt&Co,,  Delroit.lotRocklDgbani  and  yellow  ware,  1st,  J5;  R.  C.  Browning, 
S2  CourUand  street.  New  York,  1  lightning  meat  chopper,  Isl,  dip ;  A.  Bushnell,  32  Cortland, 

dryer,  1st,  dip;  Dr.  J.  H.  Beldet,  Lluoolu,  III,  patent  pertorued  washboard,  1st,  dip;  F.  C. 
Prosaer,Delroit,l  clothes-horse,  ist,  $1;  F.C.Ftoseer.Detioil.l  clothes  line  and  holder,  1st, 
dip;  CiimmlngsfWard|ClwelBnd,0., home  washing  machine,  Isl,  dip;  N.B.  Eowley  ftSon, 

W.  TEACHOUT, 
A.  BRINK, 
MFA  A.  BRINK, 


DotroitSlo¥eWorbB,Delrolt,  cooking atOYoforwood,  Ist,  medal;  DeiroitS 
Delrolt  Sieve  Works,  Detroit,  best  self  regulating  stove  Ibr  parlor,  Ist, 
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felgrim.Delroil,  cook  sloro  for  irood  or  cool,  reCHjnmODdsd ;  Sales  &  Pelgrim.  Detroit,  parior 
or  hail  etoic,  rf  comiuended.  D.  Kellogg,  Detroil,  healpctroleum  slave,  Isl,  IBond  dip,  D. 
KcUogB,  Detroit,  beat  parlor  and  cMcober  Btove,  let,  15  and  dip.  D.  KellogK,  Detroit,  best 
furnitnre  lor  petrolsum  slove,  iBl,  dip.  D,  Kellogg,  Detroit,  beat  orsn  Ibr  pelroleum  stove, 
latjdip;  M.  A,  Shipsrd,  Bridgeport,  lawrence,  IlL,  patent  plate  holder,  dip;  M.  A.  Shipanl, 
Bridgeport,  Lawrence,  III,,  patent  stovepipe  Boiler  dip.;  M,  A.  Sbipard,  Bridgeport,  Law- 
rence, IlL,  model  center  fine  kettle,  dip;  John  Grabcer,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  heat  radiator  lOr 

The  committee  awarded  a  diploma  lo  tbe  Detroit  Stove  Worln  for  iho  best  display  of  asaort- 


ISIOK  E— FIELD  AND  G 


J.  D.  Perry,  Bedford,  1  bushel  Dlelii  winter  wheat,  2d,  »2 ;  S.  K.  Tail,  Detroit,  1  buebel  winter 
white  wheal,  1st,  IS;  S.  K.  Taft,  Detroit,  1  bushel  spring  whlto  wheat,  Ist,  $2;  S.  K.  Taft, 
Detroit,  now  variety  wiDter  wheat,  2d,(2;  William  H.  Curry,  Salem,  1  bushel  oata,  (eurpt^), 
lEl,  42;  Samuel  Eappelje,  Bldgeway,  1  bushelwinler  white  wheat,  Ist.JS;  Samuel  Rappelye, 
Eidgeway,  1  bnBhel  red  wheat,  fS;  Samuel  EappeIye,Bidgowaj-,  I  bushel  oata,  2d,  $1;  Sflmuel 
KM^pelj",  Kidgeway,  1  bushel  huctweal,  lat,  t2;  Wni.  Hall,  Greenfield,  variety  yellow  denl 
com,  2d,  (1;  Wm.  Hall,  GreenfleW,  varioty  3-rowed  yellow  corn,  2d,  $1;  Wm.  Hall,  Green, 
field,  variety  white  flint  com.  2d,  $1 ;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  1  bushel  red  winter  wheat,  2d,  $2; 

lai,  82;  JohD  Gilbert,  Ovid,  variety  heads  of  wheal,  Isl,  92;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  collections  of 

(3;  J,  a  Tihblta,  Nankin,!  bushel  yellow  corn,  2d, SI;  J  S.  TibbilB,  Nankin,  6  alalka  yellow 
dent  com,  2d,  reeommended;  J.  S.  TibbitB,  Nankin,  12  ears  yellow  dent  com,  2d,  (1;  S. 
Fenno,  Coldwaler,  1  bushel  white  rye,  lat,  S!;  JobnG.  Elliott, Grand  Baplds,  sample  hops, 
2d,  S2;  Henry  Hanc.  Coldwalor,  ample  hops,  lat,  }J. 

J.  H.  BITTON, 


Detroit,  artifldal  roanure,  dip;  H.  C.  Wilctn,  Detroit,  12  parsnips,  Isl,  S2;  Samuel  Eappelye, 
Rldgeway,  Ipeck  while  tumips,  lEl.  92;  Samuel  Bappelya,  Ridgoway,  1  peck  yellow  Bweet 

Bimtramck,  B  heada  cauUflower,  1st,  S2;  James  Duncan,  Hamtramck,  best  collection  of 
vegetables,  $5;  J.  S.  Tlhbita,  Kankin,  balf-pect:  Lima  beans,  2d,  »l;  B.  J.  Bridge,  Detroit, » 
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IinDlDt  Osgood,  DelToil, )  Prencti  Turbsa  equate?,  Ist,  $2;  Daniel  Oseooi],  Detroit,  8  stall 
pie  plant,  lal,  Si;  Tlioe.  A.  Parker,  Deltoil,  12  tools  vcgjtablo  oystoR,  Isl,  $2;  TLob.  j 


Tbomas  Brabb,  WashlDgtou,  1  crocli  (Maj)  butter,  lal,  S» ;  Thomas  Brabb,  WsBbingl' 
oroci  (SepL)  biiuer,  ai,  W;  S.  Fonnn.  CoWmter,  20  Iba  buMor,  (Jm-.)  Ist,  W;  MapleC 
Facloij,  FarmiDgtoD,  10  lbs.  clieesB,best  display,  silrer  medal;  Uuple  Groro  factory,  F. 
liiEloD,EO  Hjs.  cbesse  or  aver,  2d,  £5;  Uaple  Grove  Faoloi-y,  FaimlDgton,  bO  lbs.  choesi 
ander,  lei,  tS;  Fowler,  Einne  k  Co.,  Reding,  50  tbs.  clieese  oc  over,  Ist,  $10. 


MRS.  J.  D.  HUKD, 


W.  Warreo,  Shelby,  OHio,  specimen  of  tionoy  in  boiea,  24,  SI;  J-  H.  Tmvnly,  lomp 
apecimen  ofhonoj  in  boxeB,l!t,t{a;  Huff,  Joncsvillc,  bee-bivs  and  melbod  of  securing  ho 
lal,  SS;  Huff,  Jonesviile,  apocimeo  of  honey  inboios,  lal,  82;  C.  J.  Sprague,  Farmingtoi 
Iba.  maple  ^ogar,  1st,  $2;  C.  J.  Spragiie,  Farmli^tofl,  1  galloQ  mapLe  molaasea,  lal,  $2 
McMillan,  Detroit,!  jpr  lunstrained)  honey,  lat,  dip. 

B.  HOOD, 

WH,  CAMPBELL, 


UTS.  E.  FeitiiDS,  Birminelum,  S  losves  milk  or  aalt-rtuiig  bread,  2d,  ti;  liK.  E.  Perkioe, 
Birmlngliiini,  2  loaves  ccni  bread,  2d,  SI;  Clark  Brothers,  Detroit,  diaplay  of  varieties  of 
crackers,  iBt,  dip;  M.  Leslie,  Dearborn,  loato  of  corn  bread,  lat,  S2;  8.  B.  Sowley,  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.,  display  of  large  canoed  ftuit,  lat,  SS;  a.  B.  Rowley,  Philadelphia,  Penn..iiiaphij' of 

Chapman.  Resiling,  apecimen  brovn  bread,  lal,  $2;  S.  Feuno,  Coldwater,  3  loaves  rye  (Ind.) 
bread,  2d.S2;  G.  M.  Petiie,  Delroil,  I  barrel  white  wheat  Hour,  dip;  Kale  Carle,  Monroe.  3 
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W,  p.  CLARKE, 

MRS.  M.  L.  imooKS, 
MISS  EMMA  MORTON, 
MRS.  G.  a.  WAKEFIELD, 


Delrait,  1  bBrrcl  lager  beer,  Ist,  dip ;  &  Fenno,  Coldwaler.  1  iialf-gallou  grape  wIqr 

IV.  WING, 

IVM.  GEAY, 

0.  T.  MITCHELL, 


JamesPyle,  New  York  Cily,  O.K.  soap,  Ist,  dip;  Jnmee  Pyle,  New  York  City.salcratus,  0. 
K.,  l3l,dlp;  Jumea  Pfle,New  York  City,  blueing  powder,  1st,  dip;  O.  B.  Ljcchtenbu^,  De- 
troit, 8  samplea  emokiDg  labacco,  iBt,  dip;  JameaH.'AnarBwa.DaHDit,  specimen  of  dOBnaing 
ereanijlat,  dip;  James  E.  Andrews,  Detroit,  epeclmBn  of  easWo  80ap,  1st,  dip;  A  Pohl  k 
Co. ,  Detroit,  display  of  clgsrs,  Isl,  dip;  Frederick  Sleanis,  Detroit,  perfumery  toilet  articles, 
1st,  dip;  S.  H.  Hall,  &Go.,  Cbicago,  magic  cement,  Ist,  dip;  F.  H.  Boggs,  Detroit,  spediueD 
of  plug  tobacco,  1st,  dip;  J.  M.  Seely,  Detroit,  display  flavoring  cilracts.  lat,  flip;  W.  N. 
Sl^e,  Ann  Arbor,  oil  paste  blacking,  IBI,  flip;  C  A.  Mact,  Detmil,  sample  American  oyster 
sauce,  Isl,  dip;  J.  &G.  MeGrcgor,  Detroit,  fllsplay  of  Hasbimg  soap,  Isl,  dip ;  Jas.  HcBride& 

N,  B.  ROWLEY, 

H.  ARNOLD, 

K.  D.  SPALDING, 


Mrs.  A.  BriDk,P«rri11£Tii!e,  double  coverlet, 2d,  SI;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  FerrlusvUle,  pairw< 
blankets,  Ist, 84;  Mrs.  A.  Brink, Perrtnsvlllo,  woolen  Ecarf,  Isl.  S2;  Mrs.A.  Brink,  lei 
ville.W  yards  fuUeilclotli,  let,  U:  Hia.  A.  Brink,  PetrliiBvillo,  12  yards  flannel  for  dross 
S4;  Mia,  A.  Brlnli,  Perrinavllle,4  fta.  stocking  yam,  1st,  82;  Mis.  A.  Brink.  PerriDBvUlo, 
woolen  aooka,  1st,  #2;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  PerrinsvillB,  10  yards  satinet,  let,  S3;  Mrs.  A.  Bi 
Pcrrinsvllle,  pair  woolen  stockings,  1st,  81;  Mrs.  A  Brink,  PerrlnsvUle,  pair  woolen  mil 
IKI,  Ji;  Mrs.  J.  L  Vajgbn,  Detroit,  patcbworlc  quill  (loscsbln],  1st,  S3;  Mrs.  Frances  Lf 
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Mre.  M.  A.  Bremner,  Detroit, knitlal  bed  spread,  2d,  Jll  CllDton  ManulBctuiliig  Oompunj', 
CUnlon,  afts.sloeJiingjTira,  let  82;  Mrs.  PMer  Machrla,  Detroit,  patchwork  qulU,  M,  (2; 
Tbnnms  Bmbb,  WasblngloQ.  pJece rag  carpet,  (10  yards)  let,  P;  ThoioasBrabb,  WashlDgtoD, 
pis™  collon  and  wool  hand  made  flannel,  Ist,  H;  Thomas  Brabb,  WoBhlngton,  hand  spun 
woolen  yarn,  Isl,  92;  Mrs.  Georse  E.  DoolllUe,  Dalroit,  piece  rag  caipol,  (32  yards)  1st,  *S; 
Thomas  Brabb.  Waslitnglon,  pair  homo-made  woolen  alocklnga.  1st,  Jl ;  Wm.  Will,  Fort  GiatW, 
palnhwork  quilt,  2d,  S2;  Wm.  Will,  Tort  Gratjot,  patchwork  qnllt,  1st,  83;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Eldtidge, 
Flint, wIlHo  quilt,  1st,  p;  Uis.  A.  B.  Smith,  FarmlpgtOD,  pair  cotUm  stoctlugs,  lst,S2;  Urs. 
A.  B,  Smith,  Fsrmington,  bronn  linen  table  cloth,  Ist,  f2j  Mrs,  A.  B.  Smitb,  Fanniigloo , 
llneD  bsd-spread,  ]sl,82;  Urs.  A.  B.  Smith,  Farmingwn,  linen  towel,  1st,  SI;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Smith,  Fanntnglon,  white  Ihien  table  cloth,  2d,  Jl;  Urs.  A.  B.  Siailh,  Farmtagton,  wliitc 
linen  table  doth,  Ist,  S2;  Ura.  Joseph  Walton,  Fannington,  greatest  display  of  home-made 


Thecommittoo  to  whom  was  referred  Class  43,  embracing  lactory-made  woolpn  BQancl,etc  , 
mauul^ctiired  in  Michigan,  woaid  respectfuUy  report  that  the  samples  of  goods  presented 
from  these  eihlbltors  were  so  snperior  in  their  escellence,  so  nnllbna  In  their  value  and  char- 
acter, that  yonr  committee  found  11  no  easy  task  to  dlEcriminate  so  as  In  meet  the  terms  of 
the  Dflfered  pretDiums,  and  jet  do  no  pre]qdice  to  oihibltors.  They  have  finally  given  ib«i- 
awards  as  fbllows: 

For  best  display  from  any  woolen  foclory  In  Michigan,  trsl  premium  awarded  l«  Yptilsnti 

For  second  Mst  display  from  suy  woolen  Gtctory  In  UichigaD,  your  committee  unsnimously 
decide  that,  in  Tiew  of  tile  great  difficulty  of  determining  the  merits  of  the  product  of  two 

divided  equally  between  the  Clinton  Woolen  Hanufacuiring  Company,  and  the  Jonesville 
Woolen  Mills  of  H.  R  Gardner  &  Co. 


fbr  apiece  of  cassimere,  weight  13  ounces,  made  by  H.  B.  Gardner  &Co.,  Jonesville  Wool 
iKlla,  as  of  marked  eicellence,  but  wanting  la  weight  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rule 

CUnton  Manu&cturing  Company. 

For  Ihe  second  best  piece  of  fancy  cassimere,  14  ounces  ot  over,  awarded  to  H.  H.  Gardi 
&Co.,  Jonesville  Woolen  Mills. 

I'or  best  display  of  Hanncl  from  any  one  BuitoiT  in  Michigan,  first  premium  to  Tpsllai 
Woolen  Mills. 


.yGoogIc 


STATE  E04BD  OF  AQMODLTURE. 
le  toirSeil  Lmprovement  cvidencod  by  tills  eihibitLon,  aod  ■ 


lot  finest  dlsplB^  of  oi 


B.  a.  WELTOS. 
a.  F.  PIPER, 
MRS.  J.  JARBOE, 


A .  R.  Uorgan,  Detroil,  Bpeclmeue  of  gent's  conbide  boots,  let,  tl ;  A.  S.  Morgan,  Detroll, 
spocimciia  of  ladles'  winter  shoes,  Ist,  fl ;  Goo,  Rice  Ji  t;o,,  Detroit,  1  pair  gont's  summer 
boots,  1st,  (1;  Geo.  Sice  &  Co.,  Detroit,  display  of  boots  and  shoes,  medal;  R.  H,  Fjfe,  De- 
troit, I  pair  iCDt's  winter  hoots,  3st,  f  1 ;  R  H.  Fjfe,  Setcidt,  1  pah'  ladies'  Eummer  walking 
shoes,  1st,  n ;  R.  H.  Fjte,  Detroit,  1  pair  ladles'  slippers,  1st,  (1 ;  R.  H.  Fjfe,  Detroit,  1  pair 
gent's  slippers,  lat,  tl;  Cront  BrotlieiH,  Detroit,  display  o!  leather  belting,  dip;  CroDi 
Brothers,  Detroit,  display  of  lace  leather,  dip ;  Woir  Brothers,  Detroit,  1  tr^Tellog  tronk,  Ist, 
42;  Wolf  Brothers,  Delioll,  display  of  traveling  trucks,  1st,  {2;  Wolf  Brothers,  Detroit,  1 
traveling  bag,  Ist,  dip;  Wolf  Brothers,  Detroit,  display  of  traveling  bags,  Isl,  |2;  Wolf 
Brothers,  Detroit,  1  ladits'  satchel,  1st,  (1;  Wolf  Brothers,  Detroit,  display  of  traveling 
baskets,  P;  Wolf  Brothers,  Detroit,  1  valise,  let,  *1 ;  Geo.  WDSher,  Romeo,  1  trace  buckle 
(Fillmore  pitenl),  dip. 

S.  S.  WiCKS, 
ISAAC  CRANE, 
L,  U.  WING, 


Oea.  Smith,  Detroit,  1  billiard  table,  2d,  dip ;  Detroit  Chair  Factoi?,  1  set  Dane  ^at  p 
ohahs,lst,  (8;  Detroit  ClialrFflctorj',  I  cane  seal  easy  chair,  1st,  dip;  Detroit  Chair  Fac 
display  of  cane  seat  chaita,  dip;  Henry  Weber,  Detroit,  1  billiard  table,  dip,  for  first- 
workmaDBhip;  Heniy Weber,Detroit,leetchBinberrBraitnre,lsl,|10anddip;  HenryW 
Detroit,  1  bureau,  fS  and  dip ;  Henry  Weber,  Detroit,  1  BOlo,  let,  tS  and  dip ;  Henry  W 
Detroit,  1  set  parlor  chaire,  let,  t3  and  dip;  Henry  Wober,  Detroit,  display  of  p8rt 
drawing-room  ftimliuie,  1st,  $10  and  dip;  Henry  Weber,  DMrolt,  one  easy  clalr,  1st,  (i 
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flip;  HoatT  Waber,  Celrolt,  I  slie-board,  Isl,  (sand  dip;  Whipple  Uanufecturing  Company, 
Detroit,  lEpiiDg  bed-boltDm,  Isl,  dip;  Whipple  UanDt^turing CotDpeD7,  Detroit,!  rsrseat, 
IBI,  dip;  Whipple  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  1  tarrK^e  Beat,  dip;  L.  Cahill,  KalamazM, 
1  aplnil  spring  bed,  ad,  dip;  A.  Dondero,  Detroil,  1  willow  Isble,  iBt,  t5;  A.  Dondem,  Delroit, 
1  willOB  ami  chair,  Isl,  |S;  A.  Donflero,  Detroit,  1  wiUow  ladies'  sewing  chair,  Ist,  $6;  A. 
DocdBro,  Detroit,  I  willow  worksland,  Ist;  3iy  C.  Taylor,  Ann  Arbor,  1  spring  bod-botloai. 
Bd,  dip ;  Whipple  Manu&cturiDg  Company,  Detroit,  1  car  Mat,  dip ;  YeatDn  &  Swaio,  Detroit, 
1  EOti  bed,  lat,dip;  Teaton  fe  Swain,  Detroit,  1  bed  loonge,  Isl,  dip;  C.  Schulcphergfc  Co.. 
Delioil,  1  billiard  table,  lat,  meilal;  C,  Schulenberg  &  Co.,  Detroil,  (Usplay  of  billiard  table 
Korfe,  dip;  Bowerman  &  Dart,  Goldwaler,  1  fash  lock,  dip. 

HENRY  GILBERT, 


Manly  ti  Caltlin,  Detroil,  IS  cane^eat  chairs,  2d  and  diploma ;  Emltli  k  Gnlterman,  Deiroii, 
1  mattress  for  bed,  eUsiic  sponge,  diploma;  Smilh  &  Cultcrman,  Detroit,  display  of  elastic 
pillows,  diploma;  Smith  &  GuiLerman,  Detroit,  1  rliBphiy  of  elastic  sponge  church  cushion, 
diploma;  Smilh  &  Gulterman,  Detroit,!  display  of  elasllc  BpoDge  chair  cushion,  dip ;  J,  B. 
Hathaway,  Weaiaed,  N.  r.,  1  metallic  burial  case,  dip;  J.  R  Hathaway,  Weetfleld,  N.  T,,  1 

EENBY  GILBERT, 
R  L.  ROOT, 

C.  H.  WEITON. 


Ir,  1st,  (1;  C.  a  Slrabel,  Detroil,  1  display  of  rustic  work,  Isl,  $S;  C.  D, 
:  iron  settee,  dip;  C.  D.  Strubel,  Detroit,  one  ornamental  vase  within 
.  Barnum,  Detroit,  one  wlraeouater  railing  for  banking  offlces,  dip;  E.  T. 
ne  cloth  landscape  and  omamenUI  wlcdow  Bcreen,  dip. 

C.  T.  MTTCHBLL, 
WU.  HEMINGWAY, 
A.  GLEASON, 


dridge&Co,,  Detroit,  best  machibe  for  mehu&claiing  purposes,  medal;  U.  B. 

best  and  most  elegant  disphiy  of  machines,  dip;  U-B.  Cook,  Detroit,  best  double 

g  machino  for  family  use,  medal;  U.  B.  Cook,  Detroit,  best  display  of  hmily 

rk  done  by  one  nucbioe,  medal. 

0.  EOSFOBD, 
MBS.  POWLEB, 


i.  PHELPS, 


.yGoogIc 


landecape  painiing,  li 

Bt,te;I)eiiD,  Brow  &  Cd 

Brow  &  Co.,  Dcliolt,  I 

•""■  <«-i8inBl  "filer  cotar  | 

M  bust  origiiisl  wator 

colorpaintiDg,  2d,  t2iD< 
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Dmd,  Brow  &  Co.,  Detroit,  bfst  collection  of  oil  platings  by  a  resiaeut  ol  Mioblgsn,  iBt, 
medal  and  16;  BmsIb  Webster,  Detroit,  colleeUon  of  oil  painUoga  by  i  resident  of  Mtchlgui, 
2d,  tS;  JobD  n.  Combs.  Detroit,  best  colleclioD  of  statuaiy,  Ist,  meiia]  and  t6;  Dean,  Brow 
ACo.,  Detroit,  beat  palnlingfn  oil,  let,  $8;  Dean,  Brow  A  Co.,  Detroit,  painting  In  oil,  2d,  IS ; 
Dean,Brow&  Co.,  Dstroil,  beet  animal  portrail,  1st,  t6;  Dean,  Brow  fe  Co.,  Detroit,  best 
lit,  labdEcepe  painting,  2d,  »!;  Been, 
J,  iBi,  13;  Dean,  Brow*  Co.,Detroll, 
)w  &  Co  .  Deirait.  beet  painUng  lu  oil 

artist,  2d.  tS ;  Dean,  Brow  &  Co ,  Detroit,  best  animal  piece  In  oil  by  amalenr  arlM,  Ist,  fG  ; 
Dean,  Brow  &  Co.,  Detroit,  2d  beet  animal  piece  In  cil  by  amateur  artist,  2d,  ta;  Dean,  Brow 
ti  Co.,  Detroii,  best  limdecipepiiiDllaB  by  amateur  artist,  Ist,  |5;  Dean,  Brow  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
2d  beat  lacdscBpo  paloUDg by  amateur  artist,  2d.  13;  Dean,  Brow&  Co.,  Detroit,  best  fruit  or 
flower  piece  In  oil  bynmaLeurariIsl,lsi,  $3;  Dean,  Brow  Jt  Co.,  Detroit, 2il  best  frait  or  flower 
piece  In  oil  by  amateur  anisi.  2d,  |1;  Dean,  Brow  t  Co.,  Detroit,  beet  original  water  color 

by  amateur  artist,  2d,  $2;  Dean,  Brow  &  Co.,  Detroit,  best  specimen  o[  statuary,  1st,  medal; 
Jobu  W.  Combs,  Detroit,  2d  best  specimen  of  statuary,  2d,  13 ;  Joseph  Aerls,  beat  carviog  ib 
wood,  lsl,dip.  and  |2;  Joseph  Aerie,  Detroit,  2d  beet  carving  in  wood,  2d,  (3;  Dean,  Brow 
&  Co.,  DelTOit,  beet  collection  o(  ohromo litbograpbs,  1st,  IB;  Dean,  Brow t  Co.,  Detroii, beet 
Bpecimen  of  f^eico  painting,  lal,  $6;  Dean,  Brow  4  Co.,  Detroit,  2d  beat  specimen  of  iVesco 
panting,  2d,  t3;  Atlilneon  &  Morris,  Detroit,  beet  graining  or  marbling,  let,  JB;  Dean,  Brow 
&  Co.,  2d  best  graining  or  marbling,  2d,  |3;  Goldsmith,  Bryant  k  EtrattoD,  beet  specimen 
of  ornamental  penmansbip,  lat,  dip;  OoldsmlUi,  Bryants  Slratton,Detrolt,  best  specimen  of 
buBinesa  or  commercial  penmanship.  Itt,  diploma;  Cha^  B,  Sutherland,  Romeo,  beet  speci- 
mens as  a  collection  of  photographs,  Isl,  |£;  Ira  Maybew,  A.  M.,  Mayben's  UnlTerslty,  De- 
troit, bookkeeping,  diploma ;  Urs.  Haoiy,  Detroit,  pan  and  ink  drawing  (Faust  and  Hai^ar«t), 
modal  and  19;  L.  W.  Cbtt,  Detroii,  steel  engraying  by  Samuel  Sartain,  (Christ  stilling  the 
temp<«t, J  diploma  and$e;  JoboF,  Geiil,  Ann  Arbor,  collectlonof  maps,  diploma;  J.  B.Bil- 

AmoDg  the  works  of  art,  two  pahitlngs  in  oil  by  Edward  Oay,  of  New  York,  and  eihibltcd 

competUlon,  compare  fftTorably  with  any  of  the  best  works  exhibited  by  professional  artists. 
EEV,  0.  S.  CHASE, 
M.  H.  McCHESNEY, 
UBS.  U.  B.  UcCHESNEY, 
UISS  ELLEN  S.  UAYHEW, 


I  case  of  surgical  and  dental  Instruments,  display  of  trusses,  bandages  and  supporters,  1st, 
dip.  and  {2;  Wheeler  and  Dolbear,  Detroit,  oxhlbltion  of  silver  or  plated  wars,  manufactuied 
byeihibllors,  dip,  and  J6;  F.  *M.  Fisher,  Detroit,  eihibiiion  of  Bllver  or  plaied  ware,  1 
silyer  soup  ladle,  and  1  silverBlliBreocsrd  receiver,  dis.,  f3;  P.k  M.  Fisher,  Delroit,  1  Prenoh 
marble  block,  dip;  Albert  Fisher,  Detroit,!  locomotive,  "Washington,"  dip;  Detroit  Glass 
Works,  Detroit,  specimen  of  Michigan  glass,  manul^ctured  from  materials  In  Ihe  Stale, 
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diploma;  B.  Brioij,  Detroit,  I  case  of  artlSclal  limbs,  $2;  : 
and  balances,  iBt,  diploma;  E.  T.  B 
T.  Bsraum,  Detroit,  geseral  display 

L.  Black  fc  Co.,  Detrall,  tbermDr 


r,,  Datioit,  display 

of  club  skates,  1st 

diplom 

Iro  goods.  Is 

,dlp 

troll,  re 

t,l  barometer,  lEt 

dip.  an 

l»,i 

p;Gliorge  W.Lai 

mer,  D 

maa,  Detroit 

word,  dip, 

M.  B.  ANDKBt 

^, 

WM,  H.   BEOCKWAY, 

A.  GREEN, 

The  spedmeDe  of  ^ans  presented  by  the  Detroll  Glass  Works  beiog  ibe  flrst  can  pics  cf 
IbiB  Imporlaitt  maDoCBcluro  over  eibibltfld  la  the  Uicblgan  *<  ate  Agricultural  Soc  etv  and 
tlie  imparlauce  of  tbis  product  to  tbe  Industrial  resources  or  tbe  ^tate  be  ng  re  gu  zed  a 
special  connnillee  iras  appointed,  wtio  made  the  fallowing  report 

l^e  special  committee,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  U  blgac  State  tgr  cultural 
Seoiely,  lake  pleasure  in  matiog  the  Mlowlng  report  on  the  above  art  cle?  Wo  And  that  for 
BmoothnesE  of  eurface,  wblieness  of  color  and  brilliancy.  It  i-ompares  feyorablj  with  tbe  best 
dssorrptiona  produced  In  other  Stales,  and  is  anperlor  to  tto  imforttd  fflau,  tlth  which  our 
markets  have  hitherto  been  loo  freely  supplied,  itapptars  that  the  raw  material  required  in 
the  manufitciure  of  glass  Is  found  In  abundance  in  our  own  State ;  and  It  is  gratHJIng  to  know 
that  extensive  glassworks  have  been  establUhed  here,  giving  employment  to  our  own  arti- 
sans. Tbe  specimens  of  glass  examined  by  your  ooinniitlec  demonstrate  that  we  have  not 
only  the  best  raw  material,  bnt  the  skilled  labor  required  to  pTOituoe  a  superior  quality  of  glass, 
B  great  nnil  useflll  iodustry  will  OKpand 
le  Korihwesu    It  Is  believed  that  villi 


Detroit  lace  manufactory,  cushion,  1st,  ffiand  dip;  R  C  Wilson,  Detroit,  hair  jewelry,  Istf 
$3;  B.  C.  Wilson,  Detroit,  ladles'  and  gent's  hair  wigs,  1st,  SI  and  dip;  R.  G.  Wilson,  Detroit, 
iuiir-wDrtt,  12;  Mia  LBeiochamp,  Detroit,  latting  yoke,  1st,  tS;  Mis.  L.  Beauchamp,  Detroit, 
workboi,  l8t,t2;  Uis.  M.  P.  Hude,  Detroit,  largest  ooUecllon  of  embroidery,  1st,  $0;  Ura.  U.  F. 
Hude,  Detroit,  silk  embroidery,  Isl,  13;  Mrs,  M.  p.  Hnde,  Detroit,  flannel  embroidery,  Ist,  fa ; 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Hnde,  Detroll,  braided  work,  Sd,  (2 ;  Mih.  M.  P.  Hude,  Detroit,  Inftnt'a  cloak,  1st, 
»2;  Mrs.  M.  P,  Hude,  Detroit,  child's  ?aclt,  HI,  12 ;  Mrs.  M;  P.  Hude,  Detroit,  display  of 
embroidered  bandkerclilef^,  Ist,  12;  Mrs,  U.  P.  Hade,  Detroit,  cheniel  work,  2d,  fl;  R  Les- 
lie, Dearborn,  darned  stockings,  1st,  tl  and  dip;  J.  Bogere,  Detroil,  silk  embroidery,  1st, 
$8;  J.  Rogers,  cheniel  wotk,lsi,  II;  J.  Rogers,  Detroil ,  basket  of  wax  flowers,  24,(2;  Dr. 
Oakley,  Detroit,  slipper  case,  Ist,  {2;  Dr.  Oakley,  Detroit,  worsted  phi  cushion,  2d,  t2;  Editli 
Clark,  Ecorse,  crotchet  mats,  l3t,tS;  James  Hough,  Detroit,  shell  work  box,  let,  t3;  U.  £. 
Brenner,  Detroit,  crochet  chair  cover,  Ist,  }3;  C  Barchen,  Detroit,  omamental  wreath,  2tl, 
$1;  James  Brown,  Detroit,  chair  cover,  Isl,  tS ;  Wm.  Kelih,  Detroit,  tatting  tidy  co-rer,  1st, 
(3;  Mis,  Wm.  McEenna,  J  Detroil,  child's  Afghan  robe,  12;  Mrs.  S.  P.  Wllcos,  Detroit,  pea  shell 
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and  moss  KTeatb,  Isl,  (2;  Mrs.  a.  P.  Wilodx,  DoUoU,  sea  ahell  and  musE  cross,  Isi,  13;  Mre.S. 
P.  Wilcox,  sea  shell  and  moss  aoclior,  Ist,  M ;  Eorlenso  Hesse,  Detroll,  emiiroiaered  nighl 
flresB,  1st,  $3;  Hortenaa  Moso,  Detroit,  ombrrtdered  cliemise,  1st,  |2 ;  Honense  Mesae,  Detnrit, 
embroidered  Bkin,  lat,  dip,  andtS;  HorlenBe  Mesae,  Detroit,  sact,  Isl,  and  bniided  cnshion, 
lsl,|3;  Josepli  Keusoh,  Detroit,  pin  a  work,  horn  of  plenty,  let,  t3;  Kinnle  A.Beclc,  OBtrolt, 
ttiioii'a  wreath,  Isl,  $2;  Kobsna  Ann  llorgan,  Delroit,  two  wreaths,  special,  «;  Michael 
Dunn,  Detroit,  seed  wreath,  ]Bt,$2;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Clsveland,  Adrian,  braided  drsM,  let.  f3; 
Hrs.  W.  a  Clevelind,  Adrian,  chilli's  Afghan  robe,  lat,  t3;  Mrs.  W  B.  Cleveland,  Adrian, 
headed  mat,  lBt,I3;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cleveland,  Adrian,  crolohet  tldj-,  Isl,  J3j  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cleve- 
land, Adrian,  tatUngtidy,  2d,  $2;  MiB,  W.  H.  Clevolend,  Adrian,  genl'e  ctolihet scarf,  let,  f2; 
A.  M.  AuHl,  Adrian, large  Atghan  robe, Ed,  ti;  Mrs,  Jorod  Patohen,  Detroit,  worsted  armchair, 
2d,  $2;  Mrs.  Jared  Palihen,  woratod  camp  case,  1st,  $2;  J.  A.  Goodaell  &  Co. .Detroit,  display 

work,  Isl,  $5;  Mrs.  P.  Hudo,  Detroil,  embroidered  lettercasa,  let,  IB;  Mrs.  P.  Hiide,Detroll, 
embroidered  yoke,  2d,  tl ;  lira.  P.  Hude,  Detroit,  infant's  juiit,  2d,  fl ;  Mrs.  F.  Hnde,  Detroit, 
pin  cushion,  2d,  $1;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Newhall,  Detroit,  braided  pin  cushion,  lei,  $2;  UIes  Mary  E 
Nbwioo,  Bosevilla,  cone  haeltet,  Isi,  $2;  Miss  MetHe  Lansing,  Detroit,  2  crolehet  Backs,  1st, 
JS;  Miss  Nettle  Linsing,  Delroit,  head  cushion,  2d,  fl;  Mies  NetUa  Lansing,  Detroit,  child'e 
umbraideced  skirt,  let,  12;  Mise  !4eUie  lanshig,  Detroit,  4  ehirta,  made  by  girle  9  and  II  years 
old,  lat,  W;  Mary  J.  Booho.  Detroit,  2  hair  wreaths,  lat,  t2;  Mary  J.  Eocle,  Detroit,  Alghan 
robe,  lat,  t»;  Palrlok  Bannlnghall,  Detroit,  basket  woraled  flowers,  Isl,  f3 ;  NetUeW.  Meii- 
min,  Jackson,  worsted  picture,  Ist,  $2;  Ellen  Loscom,  Detroit,  crolehel  shawl,  let,  $3;  Mrs, 
P.  Eiido,  Delroit,  1  pair  embroidered  pdlow  cases,  Ist,  J2,  E.  Whilcomb,  Detroil,  case  cf 
leather  flowers,  1st,  $2;  Mrs.  P.  Hude,  Detroit,  embroidered  sheet,  Isl,  (3;  F.  L.  Beekiril]), 
Caesopolls,  flannel  emhroideiT,  1st,  fi;  Mrs.  Lucy  Blnodgood,  CassopoUs,  embroidered  pin 
cushion,  1st,  $2;  Mrs,  E.  H.  Field,  DetroiE,  crotchet  ijdy  and  shani ,  |2. 

Mrs.  L,  Beauchamp,  added  much  10  the  interest  of  this  department  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
minufacMrii^  of  lace. 


f.  G.  BECKWITH, 


DIV'ISLON.l 

Hiram  Simpson,  Adrian,  grviatesl  variety  of  roses,  2d,  |8i  Hiram  Simpson,  Adrian,  grealsEt 
variety  of  seeding  dahLas,  die. ;  Hiram  Bimpsoj,  Adrian,  collection  and  display  of  Gorman 
Aslera,  2a,  13;  Hiram  Simpson,  Adrian,  greatest  variety  of  verbenas,  2d,  t2;  Hiraon  Simpson, 
Adrian,  seedling  vertieDEie  not  previously  eihibiled,  Ist,  t2;  Hiram  Simpeon,  Adrian,  round 
bouinel,  2d,  II;  Hiram  Si mpeon,  Adrian,  collection  of  linaias,  die.,  t2;  Hubbard  &  Davis, 
Detroil,  20  groep  house  plants,  2d,  tS ;  Hubbard  &  Davia,  Delroit,  10  green  hoase  plants,  2d, 
(3;  Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  greatest  variety  of.flowars,  2d,  W;  Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroit, 
greatest  variety  of  dahlias,  2d,  |2;  HubbirdA  Davis,  Detroit,  collection  of  Perennial  Phloies, 
1st  12-  Hubbard  &  Davis,  Detroil,  collection  ot  seedling  Phloxes,  1st,  $2;  Hubbard  &  Davis, 
Detroit,  grealeet  variety  of  Verijenas,  Isl,  S3 ;  Huhlard  &  Davla ,  greatest  collection  of  Eeed- 
liOBB,2d,$2;  Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  21  green  house  plants,  ]st,tS;  Wm.  Adair,  Delroit,  best 
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vaticly  of  roaes,  iBl,  S6;  Wm.  Adair,  Bstroil,  best  variety  of  dahUis.  Isi.  |4;  W(o.  AdBir, 
Detroit,  12  dissimilar  bloom  of  dahlias  arounil  bouquet,  lat,  $2;  Jaa  Viclti  Rochester,  K  Y., 
greatest  vEirioly  ol  dshiiBB,  Sd,  $1;  Jaa.  Violr,  Roeliesier,  eolleciion  ot  (Jermao  AeteiB,  Isl,  $3; 
Jaa.  VIck,  Bochestor,  coUeetion  of  GMloL,  lal,  IS ;  Jas.  Vlck,  Eocheater,  coUocUon  of  paneiee, 
lat,  t8;  JomMYiok,  Rochester,  coUecllon  of  AntlrhlBimiB,  ad.  $2;  Jamee  Toms,  Ann  Arbor, 
oDection  of  cut  Sonera,  3d,  |2  \  James  Toms,  Ann  Arbor,  collection  of  Pansles,  Zd,  fi ;  James 
Toma,  Ann  Arbor,  collootion  of  Petunias,  $3;  John  rord,  Detroit,  greatest  vanelr  of  flowers, 
grouped,  lat,  ilO;  John  Ford,  Detroit,  greatest  variety  of  Pbloi.  Perepnial,  lat,  |8;  John. 
Ford,  Detroit,  greatest  variety  of  bardy  aonnal  flowering  plants  in  bloom,  1st,  (Si  John  Ford, 
Detn^t,  floral  dealgn,  2d,t3;  John  Ford,  Detroit,  ronnd  bouquet,  Isl,  tl;  John  Ford,  Detroit, 
basketof  flowers,  1st, (2;  John  Ford,  Detroit,  flat  bouquet,  lat,  tl;  H.  Si mpsOD,  Adrian 

REV.  E.  P.  POWELL, 
MRS.  D.  HERHIMAN, 
ME3.  S.  0.  KSAPP, 
J.  C,  HOLMES, 


Perkins,  Birmingbam,  13  dissimilar  bloom  dabliaa,  1st.  Vt;  Mrs.  E,  Perkins,  Blnningbam, 
greatest  variety  bardy  annual  aoKOTlng  planta.  1st.  (6;  brs,  E,  Perkins,  Blrmli^bam,  basket 
Df  flowers,  Ist,  SI;  Mrs.  B.  Perkins,  Blrmli^ham,  best  flat  bonquot.  lat.  $1 ;  Rev.  E.  P.  Powell, 

(6;  E.  P.  Powell,  Adrian,  greatest  variety  of  dahlias,  2d,  $2;  R  P.  Powell,  Adrian,  eeedllng 
phlos,  perennial,  1st,  12;  E,  P.  Powell,  collection  of  gbidloll,  Ist^  fB;  B.  P.  Ponell.  Adriani 
6  petunias,  1st  {2;  E.  P.  Powell,  Adrian,  6  Iropeolums,  1st,  t2;  E.  F.  Powell,  Adrian.  S  zin- 
neas,  1st,  *2 ;  B.  P.  Powell,  Adrian,  hardy  annual  plants  in  bloom.  2d,  |S;  E.  P.  Powell, 
Adrian,  floral  design,  dis.,  t3;  E,  P.  Powell,  Adrian,  2d  heal  baatel  of  flowers,  2d,  »!;  B.  P. 
Powell,  Adrian,  fl  picks,  Isi,  |2 ;  B.  P.  Powell,  Adrian,  collection  of  German  Asters,  2d,  »2. 
J,  C.  HOLMES. 


C.W.Grant,  Ionia,  N.Y.,  variety  of  Eumelan  seedling  grapes,  Isl,  Harris'  Insects;  Hnb- 
bard  k  Davis,  seedling  specimen  of  pears,  commillee  commepd  a  further  trial;  Wm,  Adair, 
Detroit,  seedling  summer  apples,  Isl,  Dowolng's  ftull  book. 

The  Pamological  Commltleo.  to  whom  was  refoned  the  entries  In  casa  68,  have  awarded  to 
C.  W.  Grant,  of  Ionia,  K.  Y..  the  premium  ofl-erSd  for  seedling  grapes  tor  the  Eumelan,  (No. 
IBO,)  Harris'  Insects,  The  committee  also  ejLamlned a  supposed  seedling  grape,  shown  by  R.  C. 
Davie,  of  Eiilamaioo,  and  bybtm  called  "  Kalamazoo,"  but  which  arrived  on  the  gronndloo 
litaftir  entry,  and  esteem  it  very  promising,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  Judge,  and  commend  it 
for  trial.    A  seedling  pear  (entry  M),  chowD  by  Hubbard  &  Davla,  Is  of  fine  flavor,  but,  from 

Iban  recommend  its  further  trial.  Entry  Tl,  Geediiog  pf  acb.  Is  too  immature  to  be  Judged  of 
by  lbs  committee.  Entries  ZSS,  pale  flesbed  peach,  atid  2U,  yellow  fleshed  peach,  are  both 
good,  butwiUi  DO  etatement  of  alleged  superlorqnalltJes.  the  cominilteewere  able  to  discover 
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DOlliLng  to  plica  them  above  many  already  well  known  varietlca  Entry  IIB,  fall-bearing 
Blriwbeny,  does  not  manifest  in  the  quality,  noryot  In  iba  sIm  ot  appearance  of  the  tmlt, 
qualities  that  sSonld  entitle  11  tu  consideration,  and  the  committee  aiigSBEt  thai,  if  vnlnablo 

Tbe  comreittoa  swart  to  entry  202,  (Wm.  Adair)  the  Society's  premium  tor  Llie  beet  seodling 

T.  T.  LYON, 

I.   E,  ILGENFEITZ, 


Samuel  Rappelye,  Ridgaway,  B  vnlletira  of  spplca,  1st,  |Y;  SBrauol  Ropplje,  Ridgeway,  lot 
of  autumn  apples,  Isl,  fi;  Samuel  Rappelye,  lot  of  winter  apples,  Ist,  |10;  Samuel  Rap- 
pelyo,  Rldeway^  12  specimeos  of  winter  applies,  lat,  medal;  Samuel  Rappclye,  Ridgeway, 
id  12  Bpecimens  of  aummer  apples,  lat,  (2 ;  Samuel  Rappelye,  Rii^eway,  24  12  EpeMmens 
of  summer  apples,  flls.,  (6;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  12  Bpeoimena  of  single  variety  auminor 
apples,  Isl,  12;  G.  R.  Hurd,  Monroe,  exhibit  of  winter  apples,  2d,  {5;  Samuel  Rappelye, 
Ridgeway,  la  varioties  ot  apples,  inolud lag,  etc.,  1st,  JW;  D.  Oarlcaon,  Northvlllo,  20  varieties 
ot  apples.  Including,  eto.,  2d  or  dia.,  tlOi  Samuel  Rappeteye,  Ridgeway,  20  varieties  of  apples 

$1];  G.  R  Surd,  Uoitroe,  12  single  rai^etj 

Tillo,  12  epeiMmens  ot  single  variety  of 

specimens  oT  aotamn  apples,  2d,  12. 

S,  M.  PEAESALI,, 
E.  M.  PLYUPTOS. 
ISRAEL  PENNINGTON, 


Rev.  E.  r.  Powell,  Adrian,  collection  of  antumn  pears,  2d,  (5;  W.  Sowersby,  Detroit,  8 
specimens  of  winter  pears.  ]st,t2;  S.  T.  Dooglas,  Groese  Isle,  S  vadetiea  of  autumn  pears, 
lat,  tS;  S.T.  Douglas,  Grosec  Isle,  6  specimen  varieties  of  eommcr  pears,  l9t,t2i  It's.  A.E. 
KuBsell,  Detroit,  ]2or  more  varieties  of  peara,  etc,  1st,  flO;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  collection  of 


jingle  varieties  of  peaches,  1st,  tl;  H,  B.  Chapm 
[WBches,  2il,  tl ;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  12  choice  va 
,  Roseville,  12  quinces, 2d, tJ;  W.  Soweraby,  Dell 
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Vi  qoinces,  Isl,  $3; 
Deatbocn,  epeclmen 


I.  E.  IlBcBtrila  &  Co..  Mnnroe,  Bpecimen  ot  autumn  apples,  ls^  J6;  I.  K  Ugenftlia  &  Co 
Monroe,  BpecImeD  of  wLnl«r  apples,  lat-  tlO;  L  E,  Hgenfril^  &  Co.,  Monroe,  12  epedjDi 
single  variellFS  ot  aulumn  apples,  ist,  f^;  I.  E.  Ugealiitzk  Co.,  MoDroe,  12  specimen  sing 
v^elies  of  winter  applet,  1st,  $3;  I.  E.  ilgcDfrltz  &  Co.,  Monroe,  IZ  qDloces,  1st,  (3, 
JOHN  OTAEKWEATHEB, 
SAMUEL  EAPPELYE, 


Hubbard  a  Davii.DetroinavKtielies  of  pears,  ad,  13;  Enhbara  Ji  Davis,  Detroit,. 8  varietic 
or  pears,  ad,  $3;  Hnbbanl  k  Davis,  Detroit,  6  variety  ot  pears,  ad.  IS;  Hnbbard  &  DaviG 
Detroit,  collecUoD  of  snuuDor  pears,  Isl,  $2;  Bnbbard  &  Davis,  Detroit,  collection  of  antnmi 
pears,  2d,  t^;  I<  E,  llgeofritz  &Co.,  Uonmo,  IS  variety  of  pears,  Including  a  proper,  etc.,  let 
tlO;  L  B.  Ilgenfritz  &  Co.,  Ifonroe,  S  varieties  of  pears,  Including  a  proper,  etc,  1st,  (3;  I 
E.  ngenlMtz  iiGo.,  Monroe,  coliectlon  ot  autumn  pears,  let,  }8;  L  E.  DgenMtz&Co,,  Man 
rue,  0  specimen  of  snmmer  pears,  Ist,  |2;  I.  E.  llgenfrltz,  k  Co.,  Monroe,  8  epeciniene  o 
automn  pears,  Isl,  $2;  1.  E.  Ilgenfrlta  &  Co.,  Monroe,  8  specimens  of  B'inter  pears,  let,  12 
Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  12  varieties  of  pears,  Zd,  fT;  Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  S  varieties  of  peaiB,2il 


Mr.Hoppin,fori 

lis  display  of  canned  froits  a  year  old,  preserved  witboul  sugar,  us  ftoilo 

Samuel  Hoppln, 

Breedsvllle,  specimen  ot  canned  peaches,  wilhoot  sugar,  let,  t2;  9aji 

Hoppitl,  Breedsv 

Ule,  specimen  of  canned  peachai,  tLis  year,  lEt,J2;  Samnel  Hoppln,  Bre. 

vUle,  specimen  c 

anned  oberries,  wltUout  sugar,  Isl,  t2 ;  SomueJ  Hoppln,  Breeteville,  specil 

ofeanneSBiberli 

an  crab  applet,  without  sugar,  Isl,  $2. 

A.  WEEELEE, 

H.  B.  CHAPMAN, 

JOHN  T.  LIGGETT, 

Hubbard  It  Davis,  Detr 

oil,  Ed 

ben  =M  mc 

stestensivecoUectit 

in  of  nativ 

e  or  bybrid  grapes. 

M,|3;  DiedrlcL  &  Br 

BlfflCtcr 

,  Monroe,  hi 

=et  8  varietiee  native 

1  grapes,! 

St,  W;  G.  R.  Hord, 
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e,  $10;  W.  A.  Carpenter^  Detroit jl  Union 
icn  of  Blatt  rooBng,  dip;  G.  B,  Smttb,  De- 
ti,  Detroit,  a  barrel  of  ground  plaster,  dip. 


paioi,  dip ;  Thomas  : 

macliinii.  dip ;  Lane  i  Bodlej',  Cincinnati,  I  cut  oir  saw  for  general  use,  dip;  Lane  4  Bodlcy, 
Cincinnati,  display  of  Itangings  and  fiitnres  for  circular  saws,  dip;  Dewey  k  Weiler,  Detroit, 
1  rallmad  anil  form  galo,  dip;  Tlios.  P.  Shaw.  Tiffin,  0.,  ditching  machine  tot  tile,  Sawyer  & 

I  double  bung  counter-balance  sash  and  frame,  dip;  Fultoa  Iron  and  Engine  Works,  Detroit, 
1  detachod  portable  drcular  saw  mill  and  engine,  dip;  Fulton  Iron  and  Enpoe  Works,  Detroit, 
1  patent  laaitierllnie  estroctorandfltter  combined,  dip;  Thoa.  W.  Dorwent,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 

trough  former,  dip;  G.  H.Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  flonbie  cylinder  planer  and  matched  header 

tenoning  machine,  dip;  G,  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  tour  side  monMing  machine,  dip;  G. 
S.  Wormer  ft  Son,  Detroit,  1  eelf-oiUog  saw  arbor,  dip ;  0.  S.  Wormer  &  Sod,  Detroit,  1  sash 
blind  still  boring  combined,  dip;  G.  S.  Warmer  &  Son,  Detroit,  1  beading  turner,  dip;  G.  S. 
Wormer  ft  Son,  Detroit,  1  heading  and  cabinet  planer,  dip;  G,  fl.  Wonner  ft  Son,  Detroit,  1 

catcher,  dip;  G.  3,  Wormer  4  Son,  Detroit,!  Greenwood  toot  ]oinler,  dip;  G,  S.  Wormer  & 
Son,  Detroit,  2  Bleam  gauges,  dip;  O.  8.  Wormer  ft  Son,  Detroit,  1  Snow's  improved  aalftty 
goremor,  dip;  G.  3.  Wormer  ft  Son,  Detroit,  1  slave  equaliier  dip ;  G.  S.  Wormer  A  Son,  De 
trolt.  Ishtngle  wheel  jointer,  dip;  Q.  a.  Wormer  ft  Son,  Detroit,  1  thingie  and  headhig  wheel 
Jointer,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  ft  Son,  Detroit,  1  gauge  lathe,  dip;  O.  8.  Wormer  ft  Son,  Detroit,! 
upright  ahapii^  machine,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  1  reg.  seal  cutting  machine,  dip; 
G.S.  Wormerft  Son,  Detroit,  !  engine  lathe,  dip;  G,  S.  Wormer  t  Bon,  Detroit,  Ipowor  iron 
Idaner,  dip;  G,  S.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  1  matcher  head  Better,  dip;  0,  S,  Wonner  ft  Son, 
Detroit,  4  samples  American  fence,  2d  premium;  G.  S.  Wormer  i  Son,  Detroit,!  Woodward 
steam  pump,  dip;  G.  9.  Wormer  feSon,  Detroit,  !  Bleam  oagine  and  saw  mill,  dip ;  G,  S  Wor- 
mer k  Son,  Detroit,  1  improved  lathe  machine  with  holt  saw  attached,  dip ;  G.  S.  Wotmor  ft 
Son,  Detroit,  1  portable  grinding.  Queen  of  the  South,  dip;  G.  S.  Wormer  ft  Son,  Detroit,  1 
.mpioved  slave  cutter,  dip;  Q.  S.  Wonner  k  Son.  Detroit,!  American  sheep  shearer  machine, 
dip;  Frank  Eommer.  Detroit,  1  nnion  fence,  Ist  promium.  dip;  J.  D.  Shang,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1 
gaE  machine,  dip;  C,  D,  Rice  ft  Co.,  Chicago,  1  chemical  fire  engine,  diao'y  premium,  dip;  W. 
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S.  CuDfleld,  Delmlt,  I  Rlchey's  metaJllc  self-actlDg  lubTlcalor,  diGC';  preiDiurD,  dip;  J.  A. 
Cleaveland  &  Co ,  La&j^to,  lud.,  lecroncatllngiQachlDe,  dip;  Chas.  Uudge,  Ovid,  1  Eiaffold 
toTHatklugciDracif  ot  tulIdlDg,  dip;  Chaa.  Hudge,  Ovid,  1  scalTold  for  woilcltig  ou  side  of 
building,  dip;  N,  Brlttan  Jc  Co..  Coldwater,  1  caatiauous  copper  EtJck  Ugbtsing  condnclor, 

sociation,  Detioil,  Boms'  lighttUng  rod,  dip ;  MflBeBBld  MBcbino  Worta,  Mansflold,  0. ,  1  donble 

foratcb  Bwla,  dip;  Fieroa  t  Co-.BdIRIo,  twoblodtShineia  machJDPe,  medal;  Mechanics' and 
InvenloTE' ABSoclatIon,Detroil,  1  weamer-pTOOf  Bindow blind,  dip;  Bowlinger  Fllcb,  Detroit, 

cbamferer,  recommended;  J.  W.  Penfleid,  WiilooBhbj-.O.,  1  mocbice  lor  meking  tile, dip.  and 
tlO;  Wm.  W.  Pratt,  Joneavllle,!  Andrews  &Ealbacb  bydmullc  wWer  nlioe],reconiniondod; 

I ipa.  Add  Arbot,  apeuimen  or  cement  roofing,  Isl  premium,  Eifdal;  JobnElonii  Phill![a,Ann 
Arbor,  concrcle  or  attiflcialBLone,  dip;  Ayrea,  Learned  *  WlBwell, Port  Austin,  }i  barrel  salt, 
(kettlod,)dip.  andSS;  ArreSiLeimed  &  Wiswell,  Port  Austin,  !^  barrel  suit  (eolar),  dip.  and 
I5;Stout.  Mills  &Teniplo,Dajtoii,  Ohio,  American  Turbine  water  wheel,  lEl  premium,  dip; 
E.  B.  Wtrd.Delmil,  specimen  of  iron  ore,  Isl  premium ;  E.  B.  Ward,  Detroit,  specimen  of 
steel  rails,  latpreminm;  E.  B.  Ward,  Detroit,  specimen  ot  eleel  wrouglil.cold,  lal  preniinm; 

specimen  ot  steel  beaded  nailj,  1st  premium;  E.  B.  Ward,  Detroit,  specimen  of  cbat«oai 
plate,  Ist  premium;  F.  C.  FToeser,  Detroit,  apecimep  of  conorele  stone,  dip;  James  Jenks, 
Detroit,  engine  and  boiler,  medal;  James  JentB,  Deitoii,  direct  atijoneaw  mill,  dip;  James 

Detroit,  steam  pnmp,  dip;  James  Jenira,  Detroit,  heading  turner,  dip;  James  Jenks,  Detroit, 

piston  head,  dip;  James  Jenks,  Detroit,  set  of  works  fbr  circular siw  mill,  dip;  John  Forrest, 
Nevada,  Wyandotlo  connty,  Ohio,  a  gr^n  toter,  medal;  F.  M.  Mattice,  Detroit,  tile  draining, 
(2  rods)  (10;  J.  C.  BcKen ale,  Adrian,  specimen  of  brick  made  by  machine,  dip;  Tulton  Iron 

C.  J.  Conrad,  Adrian,  improved  serpentine  wire  worm  for  blacksmith's  lieUows,  dip;  Ltnia 


IfessTS.  Lane,  Bodley  JsCo. ,of  CincianaU,Obio,eibibited  inmost  tlioroughirorkiiiB 
engine,  saw  mill,  lalb  mill,  a  cul-OIT  saw,  and  selling  apparatus.    The  saw  mill  wa 
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Tbe  alingle  mUl  la  fer  superior  to  any  odd  wo  ever  saw,  and  niusf  aws 


fltCQ}  u«  wrnugbt  iatoTarloiiB  devices,  and  show  their  dur.tJliLy  anil  l«DPclty,n 
extraordlDaryT  aad  worthy  of  AiTorable  notice  acid  commendation.  The  iron  is  i 
quality,  the  docllllty  and  teoaoity  of  which  Is  veil  liaown. 


Mechnaics'  &  iDVimtors'  AESociallon.  Detroit.  I  collection  models,  dlp^  UeGluuiic9'&  IcveDt- 
ois' Association,  Deu-olt,  D.  Kelly's  weather-proof  window-blind,  honorable  mention;  MccbBB- 
i08'  &  Inveniora'  Afsoelation,  Detroit,  1  Tower's  flower  carrier,  (model)  honorable  mention; 
Mechanto'  t  inveniois'  Association,  Detroit,  Hallol's  hand  bricK  machine,  bonorable  men- 
tion; UecUiinicE'&Icventoia'Aasoclolion,  Detroit,  Falsom's  PumiBalor,  honorable  mention; 
Uochanice'  jilnrontors'  Association,  Detroit, Boardman's  wagon  ailB,  dip;  Mechanics'  &  In- 
ventors' Aasoclatlon,  Detroit,  Priest's  HBgon  box,  bonorable  meni ion;  MeehanioB'S  Inventors' 
Association,  Detroit,  Wlthey's  ad] oslable  arm  rest,  honorable  mention;  MecbaniCB' &  Invent- 

Asaoclation,  Detroit,  Union's  chuck,  dip;  Mechanics'  &  Invenlors'  Association,  Detroit, 
Wentworth'a  Elalce-holder,  dip;  Uechanics'  &  Inventors'  Association,  Deuvit,  Branford's  saw 
tooth,  dip;  Uechanics' b  Inventors' A^oclaUon.Dclmit, Nelson's  punch,  |3;  Charles  Wisdom , 
Brownstone,  tull-rigged  bark,  (ship)  dip;  John  Flint,  Detroll,  1  smalt  ship,  dip;  Parry  & 

1  bu^lar  ahum,  hcaiorable  mention;  Palrbank,  flreenleaf  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1  Baldwin's 

dip;  A.  Latourette,  Waterloo,  N.  Y,,diichhig  machine,  dip;  Fred,  J,  Jones,  Detroit,  adjusliog 
belt  hoot,  dip;  Amos  Putnam,  Big  Bend,  Wis.,  model  IBr  feeding  sheep,  palenled,  dip;  R. 
Fulloo.  Calskill,  N.  T.,  Santord's  reciprocating  reaper  and  mower  grinder,  dip;  F.  C.  Prosaer, 
Detroll,  model  mould  forconcrete  brii*,  honorable  mention;  Wm.  Earl,  Jr.,  Tray,  N.  Y., 
American  sheep-shearer  machhie,  dip;  1".  M.  Brl^s,  Plymouth,  Driggi'  patent  lamp  tor 
destroying  worms  and  insects  on  trees,  dip;  E.  H.  Eslell,  St.  Louis,  Estell's  [ever  saw  sett,, 
dip;  C.  W.  Coe,  Fenuin,  Coe's  self  feeding  uptight  drill  end  screw-culting  machine, dip;  BkckL 

oommodation  ruler,  paper-cutter  and  eraser,  honorable  mentiun;  A.M.  R.FlU!^inmons, Bead- 
ing, boot  crimp,  honorable  mention;  Uechanics'  &  In ventois' Association,  Detroit,!  Union 
oombination  tool  holder,  dip;  J,  0,  UcSenf^ie,  Adrian,  U^xproved  brlclc  machine,  horse  or 
aUam  power,  dip ;  Homy  Fowler,  Detroit,!  dozen  band  boxes,  1  dozen  ladies'  hat  boites,  1 
dosen  geallemen'a  boiea, !  dozen  shelf  holes,  1  show-case  lull  of  perfumery,  and  druggists' 
boxes,!  dozen  mulf  and  collar  boiea,  comtdnod  In  one,  1  dip,  on  lot;  D,  E.  &  A.  U,  Atkins, 
patent  splint  and  slat  butler,  dip ;  U.  A.  Hamilton ,  Dctrult,  tea  and  colfee  floaty  dip ;  Gleasoa 
A  Co.,  Hillsdale,  one  show  case  contiUning  steel  Bt»oeii,  dies  and  stamps,  dip;  A,  C  Chubb, 
GrandHapida,modclofafleilble  steam  roller,  honorable  mention;  B.W.  Conway, PonHuron, 
1  spoke  and  felloe  coupling,  dip;  C.  C,  Collins,  NIlea,  model  of  self-BdjnBllng  s»sh  supporter 
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lip,  —  Hart,  Delruit,  1  paient  Grefn's  combiuaUon  leiicr  safe,  dip;  L,  B. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OP 
THE  MICH.  STATE  AGEICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


AT  1T3  ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  DETROIT, 

In  compliance  with  the  notice  given  b;  the  President  of  the 
Michigan  State  Agrieultural  Society,  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  met  at  the  Biddle  House  on  tbe'evening  of 
Monday,  January  25, 1869,  and  a  quorum  of  the  members  not 
having  arrived,  the  meeting  was  postponed  till  the  next  day  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  -when  the  President  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  the  following  members  were  present: 

W.  G.  Beckwith,  President;  E.  0.  Humphrey,  Treasurer;  W, 
J.  Baxter,  of  Joneaville;  L.  S.  Scranton,  Grand  Bapids,  John 
Gilbert,  Ypsilanti;  "Wm.  Adair,  Detroit;  J.  A.  Walter,  Kala^ 
mazoo;  G.  W.  Phillips,  Borneo;  S.  B,  Wakefield,  Monroe;  A. 
J.  Dean,  Adrian;  M.  Shoemaker,  Jackson;  E.  W.  Bising,  Bich- 
field;  E.  N.  Willcox,  Detroit;  and  B.  F,  Johnstone,  Secretary. 

The  President  made  the  fallowing  address: 

During  the  past  year  tlie  receipts  into  tlie  treasury  of  tlie  society  liave 
been  |11,909,  wMch,  with  tlie  amount  of  bonds  on  liand  Jan.  1,  1868, 
make  an  aggregate  of  $15,904.  Our  expenses  during  the  same  period 
have  iDeen  $14,T59,  leaving  in  the  treasury  for  future  use  an  unexpended 
balance  of  Jl,335.  For  fiirClier  and  full  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  our  finances  during  the  past  year,  I  refer  you  to  the 
Secretaij's  and  Treasurer's  reports. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  permanently 
locating  a  place  for  holding  our  State  Fairs.  I  do  this  with  a  view  to 
save  to  the  society  the  usual  annual  outlay  for  buildings  and  preparation 
of  grounds.  Tou  all  well  luiderstand  tbat  a  considerable  sum  is  paid 
out  every  year  for  the  purposes  just  mentioned,  which,  if  saved  to  the 
society,  and  distributed  as  premiums,  would  do  much  towards  increasing 
its  interest  and  usefulness.  It  remains  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  say  what 
action,  if  any,  shall  be  taken  in  the  premises. 
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It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Messrs.  Moore,  Fcwte  &  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  have  offered  a  premium  of  $400  for  the  best  five  acres  of  wheat 
grown  in  the  State  during  the  year  186S,  the  premium  to  be  awarded 
under  the  supervision  of  the  society.  This  example,  so  worthy  of  imi- 
tation by  our  capitalists  and  large  business  houses,  cannot  fail  to  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  farming  commimity  tinoughout  the  State. 

I  would  caU  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  forma- 
tion of  county  and  township  clubs  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  that 
relate  to  the  management  of  stock,  the  culture  of  Various  soUs,  and  farm 
improvement  generally,  such  as  orchards,  buildings,  fences,  etc.  I  find 
the  interest  in  this  direction  growing,  and  believe  yoit  may  do  much 
toward  stimulating  fhrther  and  increased  action  among  our  farmera  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Mechanics  Msociate  together  with  a  view  to 
mutual  advancement  and  profit ;  so  do  tradesmen ;  so  do  men  of  other 
callings ;  why  not  the  fanner?  The  time  was,  when  the  uneducated  and 
ignorant  resorted,  in  the  main,  to  agriculture  as  a  means  of  bettering 
their  condition  in  life.  Kowour  farmers  are,  to  a  large  extent,  educated ; 
and  as  a  genera!  rule,  the  best  educated  are  the  most  thrifty  and  success- 
ful. At  the  present  day,  it  does  not  unfrequcntly  happen,  that  those 
who  by  indolence  and  want  of  proper  mental  culture  are  unfitted  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  resort  in  the  end  to  some  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  professions  lose  much  of  char- 
acter by  such  acce^ions,  whUe  the  farming  commimity  gain  somewhat 

I  would  call  your  attention  once  more  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
the  mechanical  interests  of  the  State.  These  interests,  second  only  in 
importance  to  agriculture,  have  a  right  to  demand  a  large  share  of  your 
consideration;  also,  your  active  cooperation,  so  fiir  as  bringing  them 
prominently  before  the  public  is  concerned.  .  As  a  Society,  we  may  offer 
premiums  to  the  Michigan  mechanic.  As  individuals,  we  may  do  more 
than  this ;  our  influence  may  he  exerted  in  his  behalf  on  all  suitable 
occasions ;  we  may  purchase  ourselves,  as  well  as  recommend  his  wares 
to  others.  When  quality  and  price  compare  iUvorably  with  foreign  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  kind,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  given  why  ow  own 
mechanic  should  not  be  preferred.  Take  for  example  woolen  goods  of 
Michigan  manufacture.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  our  mechanics  can 
compete  favorably  with  those  of  the  Eastern  States  in  regard  to  style, 
quality  and  prices.  If  this  be  so,  why  not  more  heartily  espouse  their 
cause  as  against  the  overgrown  ftctories  of  those  States?  It  is  our  duty 
to  do  so.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  an  earnest  of  our  sympathy  and 
good  wishes  to  the  manufacturers  generally  of  Michigan,  I  propose  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society  appear  at  the.  next  annual  feir 
clad  in  garments  of  Michigan  manufacture  throughout. 
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In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  probably  no 
one  of  the  Nortiwesteni  States  excels  ours.  Tlien  let  us  purchase  at 
home,  and  save  our  money  for  circulation  amongst  ourselyes,  rather  than 
take  it  abroad  to  enrich  other  communities,  the  rivala  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors.  If  the  buyer  believes  that  the  manufecturer  desires  to  meet 
him  on  fiiir  grounds,  by  making  a  good  article,  and  placing  upon  it  a  fair 
profit,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  increase  of  our  manufactures,  and 
the  amount  of  capita]  invested  in  them.  Mutual  confidence  between 
buyer  and  seller  must  exist  if  we  would  facilitate  trade  at  home  or  with 
foreign  parties, 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  our  farmers  the  necessity  of  paying 
more  attention  to  stock  of  all  kinds,  than  they  do  at  present.  Almost 
every  farmer  has  a  certain  amount  of  coarse  feed  sufficient  to  winter  in 
fair  condition  a  certain  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  which,  if  not  fed 
out,  is  liable  to  Traste,  if  not  to  entire  loss,  even  as  manure.  An  econom. 
ical  arrangement  of  fields  will  also  afford  sufficient  pasture  for  them 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  I  know  it  is  urged  by  many  that  the  lo'n- 
price  of  stock  will  not  justify  them  in  trying  to  raise  or  keep  it.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  if  the  laws  of  trade  had  irrevocably  iised  the  price 
of  sheep  and  wool  for  all  time  io  come  at  the  prices  paid  during  the  past 
six  months,  there  would  be  some  show  of  reason  wlu"  we  ought  not  to 
look  to  sheep  and  wool  as  a  source  of  profit ;  but  such  is  not  the  case ; 
everything,  eyery  article  or  commodity  is  liable  to  the  inevitable  laws  of 
trade — to  those  rules  which  govern  supply  and  demand.  As  to  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  stock  one  should  keep,  he  must  be  go'vemed  by  the 
size  of  his  farm,  its  adaptation  to  stock,  and  surrounding  circumstances ; 
in  other  words,  he  must  use  good  judgment  in  this  as  in  other  matter 
that  relates  to  farm  management  It  is  believed  by  some  that  not  less 
Ihan  80,000  sheep  have  been  slaughtered  in  Michigan  during  the 
past  fell  and  winter;  no  reason  is  assigned  for  this  wholesale  work, 
except  the  low  price  of  that  kind  of  stock.  I  am  of  opinion  that  no 
better  time  will  be  found  than  now  in  which  to  starts  new  flocks  of  sheep 
with  profit  to  the  beginner ;  nor  do  I  believe  the  price  of  wool  will  for 
many  years  rule  so  low  as  during  the  last  fall.  To  farm  well,  which,  in 
my  opinion ,  means  to  farm  profitably,  no  farmer  can  dispense  with  d 
certain  amount  of  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  hogs 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  gtate  Agricultural  College  for 
&  few  moments.  That  Institution,  although  richly  endowed  bs'  the  gen 
eral  and  State  Government,  in  my  opinion,  falls  short  of  what  the  farm- 
ers of  Michigan  have  a  right  to  expett  fiom  it  The  generil  impression 
is  that  this  mstitution  should  thoroughly  fit  our  joung  men  for  agncul 
tural  puisuils  in  other  words,  it  should  so  educate  as  lo  inspire  them 
not  only  with  the  profits  but  the  nnbihtj  i  f  the  firmer  s  occupation 
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That  it  has  failed  to  do  this,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  not  more  tlian 
one  out  of  four  of  our  young  men  who  graduate  there  embark  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  after  leaving  school.  If  its  course  of  study,  or  general 
management,  has  Lad  tlie  effect  to  induce  farmers'  sons  to  abandon  the 
occupation  of  theii  iathers,  then  it  seems  to  me  t*  have  tailed  to  accom- 
plish what  its  founders  intended.  Where  the  fault  is,  I  will  not  presume 
to  say,  hut  tMa  I  do  most  earnestly  suggest,  that  you,  by  resolution  or 
otherwise,  respectfully  ask  the  Legislature  now  in  session  to  investigate 
its  aflairs  and  management ,  with  a  view  to  etfect  a  change  for  the  better. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  Institution,  with  340,000  aeres  of  valuable 
land  under  its  control ,  given  by  tlic  General  Government ,  and  with  6 ,000 
acres  more  given  it  by  the  State,  should  not  be  s-.ipported  from  year  to 
year  by  direct  appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury,  unless  it  can 
show  to  the  tax-payers  of  Michigan  corresponding  benefits  in  the  shape 
of  soundly,  practically  educated  young  fennoiia.  If  its  general  manage- 
ment or  course  of  study  tends  to  shut  out  the  sons  of  small  farmers,  or 
those  in  limited  circumstances,  certainly  a  radical  change  sliould  at  once 
be  entered  upon.  These  remarks  are  made  in  no  spirit  of  feult-finding, 
but  from  a  desire  to  see  the  College  made  a  model  school  of  its  kind. 
Frequent  conversations  with  men  of  good  judgment  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  something 
should  he  done  to  rescue  the  College  from  the  policy  which  deprives  it  of 
public  sympathy  and  support.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  lands  un- 
der its  control  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  put  at  interest  for  the 
maintenance  ef  the  school ;  thus  opening  to  actual  settlers  a  large  amount 
of  lands  from  which,  at  an  early  day,  the  State  might  derive  an  mcome 
in  the  sliape  of  taxes,  etc.  To  hold  these  lands  for  high  prices  is  but  to 
adopt  the  speculator's  policy,  which  has  always  proven  htirtiul  to  the 
progress  of  new  States. 

It  would,  perhaps,  seem  out  of  place  for  me,  at  this  time,  to  enter  at 
length  into  arguments  in  support  of  the  several  suggestions  made ;  I 
would,  therefore,  merely  lay  them  before  you  for  your  consideration,  be- 
lieving that  your  action  in  the  premises  will  result  in  much  good  to  the 
Society,  and  consequently  to  those  great  interests  which  you  represent. 


The  Secretary  tlien  read  tlie  annual  report  of  the  buBmesa  of 
the  Society  for  the  year  18(J9,  which  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Frtsidmt  and  Eiecvlivt  Crunmiltee  of  llie  Mirhigan  Siolt  JgrifuHurnl  sodily: 

The  Secretajy  snbmitB  the  following  report  as  a  statement  of 
the  business  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1868: 
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Tolal  fiinde  on  bond  Jan.  1,  1868 |7,M4  40 

DiiFing  the  year  there  has  been  received  the  following 
amounts  irom  the  various  souroes  named,  viz: 

From  pracMds  or  tLckela  at  Ihe  Stale  Fair, t1,iU  Tl 

^'    luterosl,  kc,.^.,.. ^,....... .....^ .^,...^. ,.       Hi  09 

"    Detroit  BUbscrlpUoQ  fooda,  net, 2,13*  33 


The  espeuditures  during  the  year  1868  have  been  as 
follows  r 


CilizQiis^  premiuiTLS  f 


for  1868, 1,625  32 

J14,819  BO 


BalBuue  remamlng  oiler  all  checks  on 

Uooolleoted  rent  due, 

The  Societj'  also  owns  ihc  lioildinge,  i 


addiUons  made  to  them  tbe  past  year  to  the  amount  of  tl,2M 1S,«T  34 

Total  avaiU  of  Ihe  Society  January  1, 1S69, $14,666  21 

The  details  ol  the  expenses  of  the  Society  have  been  classified 
and  arranged  under  the  following  heads.  The  items  ■wUl  be 
found  on  the  schedule  of  checks  accompanying  this  report: 

1.  Accounts  of  cipeDBO  of  1S67, $803  K 

2.  Wiuler  meeting  or  EiecuUve  Committee, 2£4  S5 
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^.  Rents  of  Feir  Grorails  and  offlc? |5M  03 

8.  Dacoration  of  buildings  and  grouijils, 146  76 

B.  Marabals,  gale  keepers  and  superihtendents. 2M  BO 

11.  HaalaforoommitltiMaiJdofflcera 382  80 

12.  Grain  and  feed  for  live  atoct, 19  BO 

15.  TransporUtiQn  of  miUlBry ISS  00 

14.  Music 25  25 

16.  Sleani  BDgine,  wood,  and  Bslurea, 23«  SO 

16.  Waler  Lnd  pumps 16T  OO 

n.  Labor  on  incfc, SJ  00 

19.  iffiistanl  SectPlarlBB, 263  60 

20.  Prlnllne  premlam  IWa 28S  00 

21.  PrinUng  posters,  circnlars,  cards,  tickets,  &c 191  17 

22.  StaUonery, 9S  10 

23.  KiacellaneouB,  ribbons,  dynaniomeler,  &e., 112  00 


The  premiums  awarded  acd  cheeks  issued  on  the  several 
classes  during  the  year  1868,  are  reported  as  follows,  viz; 


t.  A^rsLireB, . , . 


10.  Thoraughbreda, 

It  Fart  thorougbbreils, . . . 


loadglers  and  irotling  horfes, SM  00 

Itaugbt  horaeE, 62  OO 


Itched  ton 
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21.  Harrows,  cuUlvators,  scariflare,  &< 
ii.  Seed  drills,  Eoneis,  plsntcrs,  &c,. 
2».  Having  and  harvesling  implement 


Ddia  rubber 
uufaclured 

le.  Artldes  of  tomllure  ma 

.Mie 

bigan, 

0.  P^intiDgu,  Htatuary,  pbolograpba,  &c.,,.,.. 
2.  Clocks,  Jewelry,  plal«d-ware,  oullerr,  fio , . . 
S,  Needle,  wai,  shell,  and  oilier  (inc7  worlt, . . 


ST.  Apples,  am atear  lisl, 

6».  Peaebes,  plums,  and  otber  ftuils, . . . 
60.  Apples, 

e2.  Peaches,  plums  and  other  fralts,.,. 
63.  Grapes,  prolesslonal  and  amateur,.. 
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These  premiums  sam  tip  by  diTisione  as  follows: 


i.  Flelil and ganleit  prodacts,.. 
i".  Dairy  and  hoaschoM  produc 


The  following  table  eshibits  tlie  number  of  entries  in  each 
division  for  the  past  ten  years: 

ENTRIES  MADE  B 


1859 

.... 

„ 

,- 

,.., 

,.« 

... 

... 

1867 

1E«S 

Catll 

25S 

130 
162 

ISl 

z 

252 
2«0 

209 

269 
218 

263 

182 

H 

Sheet  swloe  and 
Poi'ltiy, 

221 

I« 

180 

178 

298 

297 

289 

227 

479 

428 

U 

64 

61 

2» 

14 

13» 

117 

181 

12 

161 

Daii?  and  bouse- 
holdproaucts,.. 

94 

87 

ll>7 

67 

78 

140 

122 

160 

no 

107 

MBDUfMtoWS 

342 

aes 

220 

161 

1S3 

103 

97 

78 

162 

229 

FlQB  aria, 

MJ 

170 

104 

128 

167 

107 

278 

232 

283 

229 

FloweisandfruLla, 

filli 

333 

222 

2Sl 

266 

76 

231 

303 

169 

246 

63 

44 

79 

S5 

21 

59 

12 

S7 

2TJ 

240 

'S^T;..": 

• 

> 

3 

' 

' 

.. 

" 

16 

■' 

.« 

1728 

16S8 

1263 

liSB 

,m 

m, 

1885 

2166 

2168 
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Though  the  annual  exhitiitioa  was  not  as  great  a  success,  flnancially, 
as  it  has  been  in  previous  years,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  were  the 
entries  as  large  in  mimber,  but  the  Society  distributed  more  premiums, 
and  in  larger  amounts  than  in  any  year  since  tlie  Society  has  been  in 
operation.  The  time  at  which  it  was  set,  though  well  selected  as  not 
interfering  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  neighboring  States,  was  unfortu- 
nate, with  regard  to  operations  in  the  field,  as  owing  to  the  season,  it 
happened  when  the  formers  had  the  most  favorable  weather  for  sowing 
their  winter  wheat,  and  many  who  would  have  enjoyed  the  opportunities 
the  Pair  afibrded,  were  imperatively  obliged  to  stay  at  home. 

In  the  diyisions  of  horses,  implements,  and  machinery,  the  exhibition 
of  1868  lias  never  been  eicelled.  In  some  of  the  other  divisions  the 
exhibition  did  not  possess  as  high  an  interest  as  has  been  manifested  at 
some  of  the  feirs  previously  held.  There  were  a  larger  number  of  exhib- 
itors of  long-wooled  sheep  fit)m  the  Dominion  of  Canada  than  usual,  and 
their  entries  attracted  great  attention,  especially  as  there  is  prevalent  a 
disposition  to  attempt  the  care  and  breeding  of  the  long-wooled  tribes, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  for  previous  years.  The  call  from  the  manuftc- 
turera  for  a  supply  of  the  finer  kinds  of  long-wooled  fleeces  is  very  vu- 
gent,  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  this  variety  of  wool  is  generally  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  advantages  that  may  accrue.  The 
variety  of  wool  most  in  request,  is  that  produced  by  the  Leicester,  or 
Bakewell  breed.  In  its  soitness,  gloss,  and  texture,  it  possesses  qualities 
that  are  not  possessed  by  any  other  wool.  But,  as  yet,  it  has  been  found 
difBcult  to  keep  this  stock  up  to  the  highest  standard,  from  the  fact  that 
but  few,  if  any  breeders,  devote  themselves,  in  any  of  the  States,  to  the 
breeding  of  stock  solely  for  breeding  purposes,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  finer  wools ;  and  without  such  breeders,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  a 
flock  of  any  description  of  sheep. 

The  Society,  by  its  premium  list,  has  encouraged  the  breeding  of  the 
improved  classes  of  cattle,  to  the  full  limit  of  their  power,  yet  this  State 
is  still  deficient  in  a  general  improvement  in  this  important  division  of 
farm  stock,  and  we  are  ftir  from  having  as  large  a  slock  of  cattle  in  pro- 
portion to  our  tillable  lands,  as  there  should  be ;  and  an  examination  of 
statistics  would  show  that  there  are  not  as  many  cattle  kept,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  population,  and  our  pasture  and  tillable  lands,  as  there  were 
ten  years  ago.  In  horses  there  is  a  marked  improvement.  The  standard 
of  perfection  is  much  higher,  and  it  is  now  generally  understood  that 
mere  speed,  without  size,  and  quahties  that  serve  to  render  the  anima! 
one  of  general  utility,  is  not  desfrable.  It  was  the  general  unpression 
that  there  never  had  been  seen,  at  any  State  Fair,  so  large  a  number  of 
young  horses,  possessing  the  best  qualities  to  render  the  stock  worthy  of 
the  reputation  the  State  seeks  to  merit  in  this  division  of  domestic  ani- 
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mala.  The  fact  tlmt  tte  productiou  of  pork  products  is  hardly  keepmg 
pace  with  the  increase  of  conBuinption,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  very  high  prices  ohtained  in  all  markets  throughout  the 
coTintiy,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
efforts  sliould  be  made  to  encourage  breedei's  to  give  more  attention  to 
this  class.  Within  the  past  tlirec  monthe,  I  have  received  letters  asking 
information  as  to  where  true  and  well-bred  stock  could  be  obtained. 
There  is  not  enough  attention  given  to  the  breeding  of  swine,  and  well- 
known  experiments  indicate  that  in  none  of  the  domestic  animala  is 
there  a  more  quick  return  for  care  and  intelligent  selection  in  breeding. 

The  exhibition  and  trials  of  implements  and  machinery,  though  some- 
wliat  expensive,  was  very  satisfactory,  and  proved  immensely  useful,  as 
affording  opportunity  to  introduce  many  inventions,  and  machines,  that 
have  been  put  at  work  in  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  lumber  re^ons. 

The  season  was  not  favorable  for  the  exhibition  of  fruit.  The  long 
drouth  which  prevailed  during  tlie  summer  affected  the  crop  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  but  the  exhibition  was  such  as  to  attract  a  good 
attention,  and  to  draw  nearly  all  the  premiums  offered. 

There  has  been  but  one  farm  entered  for  the  premiums  offered  on  farms , 
and  that  entry  is  by  a  member  whose  farm  was  examined  in  competition 
with,  others  in  18S6.  No  committee  has  been  appointed  to  make  any 
examination  or  report,  as  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  await  the  disposi- 
tion that  tlie  Executive  Committee  might  make  of  the  subject.  Entries 
for  the  winter  meeting  have  been  made  of  tiled  fields,  of  crops  of  com, 
rye,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  tnmips,  and  seven  entries  of  vineyards,  and  a 
statement  of  one  orchard.  On  the  vineyards  a  report  is  submitted  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  examine  them,  Messre.  Adair  and  Waldorf, 
who  visited  the  vineyards  in  October  last. 

Last  autumn,  about  the  time  of  sowing  wheat,  I  received  a  letter  fi'om 
Messrs.  Moore,  Foote  &  Co. ,  a  well-known  and  long-established  commer- 
cial Ann  of  Detroit,  in  whicli  I  was  informed  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  Society  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  improvement  of  its  agri- 
culture, and  especially  in  the  culture  of  its  most  important  grain  pro- 
ducts, they  would  place  at  its  disposal  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  awarded 
as  three  premiums  for  the  best  specimens  of  white  wheat  exhibited  at  the 
annual  fair  of  1809,  as  the  crop  of  that  year.  The  premiums  were  to  be 
awarded  under  such  rules  and  specifications  as  the  Society  might  pre- 
scribe in  furtherance  of  the  design  of  the  donors.  By  direction  of  the 
President,  this  very  generous  offer  was  accepted  and  acknowledged,  and 
ch'culars  containing  the  correspondence  and  the  rules  adopted  for  the 
government  of  exhibitors  in  this  class,  were  circulated  in  every  county 
of  the  State,  whilst  tlic  conductora  of  the  press  gave  the  offer  n  very  gen- 
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ei'al  announcement.  Up  to  this  date,  there  have  been  made  twenty-one 
entries,  from  eleven  counties,  and  of  these,  six  are  from  the  county  of 
Cass  alone.  It  was  hoped  that  entries  of  wheat  would  he  made  from 
cyeiy  wheat-growuig  eounty  in  the  State,  as  the  indncements  are  the 
most  Uberal  that  have  ever  been  placed  before  the  farmers,  to  brmg  oiit 
their  very  best  specimens  of  grain,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  it  were  gen- 
erally known  that  tlie  time  for  makbig  entries  would  be  extended  till  the 
first  of  May,  or  June,  there  would  be  a  larger  number  The  generous  do- 
nation of  Messrs.  Moore,  Poote  &  Co.,  which  was  tendered  through  F. 
Bagley,  Esq.,  was  designed  to  aid  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  the 
white  wheat  of  the  State,  by  making  known  through  i  general  exhibi- 
tion of  the  best  of  the  crops,  how  high  that  standaid  is,  and  because  so 
much  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  State  depends  upon  its  production  of  the 
best  varieties  of  wheat.  Besides,  it  is  a  well  knonn  and  acknowledged 
fact,  that  the  farmer  who  can  grow,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  most  wheat 
per  acre,  can  also  grow  the  largest  crops  of  grass  and  (odder  crops,  and 
thus  ftunish  the  market  with  the  greatest  amount  of  the  two  ready-easli 
staples  of  bread  and  meat,  is  really  the  most  successful  of  practical  farmers. 
Every  effort  of  this  kind  to  encourage  and  raise  the  standard  of  our  pro- 
ductions, is  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  elevate  the  system  of  agri- 
culture adapted  to  Michigan,  and  to  develop  her  resources  and  capacities 
and  should  receive  Uie  most  hearty  cooperation  of  this  Society. 

Among  the  specialties  of  the  last  State  Fair,  probably  no  part  of  the 
exhibition  liad  a  greater  industrial  Interest  than  the  display  of  the  fab- 
rics manufactured  by  the  several  woolen  mills  that  are  now  in  successful 
operation.  The  manufactures  shown  by  the  mills  of  Ypsilanti,  Chnton, 
and  JonesviUe,  were  really  viewed  with  great  pride  by  the  concourse  of 
citizens  who  met  there,  and  who  became  cognizant,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  ability  of  Michigan  to  place  such  fine,  serviceable  woolen  cloUis  and 
cassimeres  in  the  market.  The  Society,  in  extending  its  classes  for  en- 
tries of  this  kind  of  goods,  did  a  most  serviceable  work,  and  one  that 
met  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  manufacturers.  There  has  been 
recently  established  witliin  the  Stale  a  manufactory  of  glass,  a  most  im- 
portant addition  to  the  wealth  of  Michigan,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this 
manufacture  is  also  worthy  of  the  like  facilities  for  recognition  that  lias 
been  extended  to  other  manufactures, 

li.  F.  JOHNSTONE, 
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treasorer's  eeport. 

The  Treasurer  then  submitted  his  annual  report,  which  was 
as  follows : 
Ta  the  Prmdsnt  and  EMCutize  GowmUm  of  tlie  Midiigan  State  Agricultural 

Society: 

Gentlemen — The  Treasurer  herewith  submits  the  annual  report  of 
tlie  receipts  and  disbursements  of  his  office  for  the  year  1868 : 

Cash  on  hand  January  1, 1868, $1,054  41 

5-30  Bonds  on  hand,_ 3,000  OO 

Interest  on  Bonds, 165  30 

Premiums  on  Bonds  sold, 180  39 

Receipts  from  Secretary  on  subscriptions,  and  from  sale  of 

tickets,  etc., ll,89o  43 

Total, $16,295  53 

DISBUKBBMENTS. 

Premiums  of  1867, $377  00 

Premium  checks  for  1868, 5,743  00 

Business  checks  of  1867, 90  30 

Business  ctiecksof  1868, 8,368  45 

Caskonhand, 717  78 

S'30  Bonds  on  hand 1,000  00 

Total, -- .$16,395  53 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Easter,  the  report  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  a  committee  of  three  members 
was  ordered  to  be  appointed,  to  whom  the  address  of  the 
President  was  referred  for  the  difltribution  of  the  subjects 
therein  referred  to. 

Messrs.  Baster,  Shoemaker  and  PhUlips  were  appointed  anch 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  resolutions  and  proceedings 
of  the  committee  on  the  protest  relative  to  the  award  of  a  cer- 
tain citizens'  premium  on  trotting  horses,  was  taken  up  and 
reconsidered. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  both  of  the  Executive  Superintendents  in  charge  of  the  De- 
partments of  Horses,  Mr.  K.  C.  Barker  and  Mr.  W.  S.  "Willcos, 
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the  premium  checks  in  this  class  were  withheld,  and  that  the 
question  aa  to  whether  a  pacing  horse  could  compete  under  the 
rnlea  and  advertisements  of  the  Society,  had  been  submitted  to 
what  was  recognized  as  the  best  authority  on  such  subjects,  in 
the  following  communication;  and  the  answers  recei¥ed  are 
appended  to  it: 

At  the  State  Fair  recently  held  at  Detroit,  a  premium  was  offered  as 
follows :  "  4.  For  best  buggy  horse  or  mare  driven  by  owner  to  bnggy,  a 
single  dash  of  two  miles ;  entry  fte,  $10 ;  no  Iiorae  or  mare  to  be  entered 
in  this  section  {No.  i)  that  is  known,  recognized,  or  has  been  used  as  a 
sporting  horse;  first  premium,  $75;  second  premimn,  |35."  The  roles 
adopted  for  tiie  goyemment  of  the  entries  read  as  follows :  ' '  Entries  must 
be  made  with  the  Secretary  on  the  aiYernoon  and  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  16th  of  September,  entrance  fee  to  bo  paid  at  the  time  of  entry. 
Ttero  must  be  at  least  three  entries  to  eacii  class,  and  tiie  rules  adopted 
for  the  government  of  each  trial  are  those  of  the  Detroit  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  Horses. "  Now,  among  the  entries  made  tberc  was 
a  pacer,  and  before  ttie  raco  was  started  a  protest  agamst  the  entry  of  a 
pacing  horse  was  made  to  tie  presiding  judge,  M.  E,  Crofoot,  of  Pontiac. 
The  owner  was  informed  by  the  judge  that  if  his  horse  went  in  the  race, 
it  would  ,be  under  protest  as  a  pacer.  The  pacer  came  in  first,  and  his 
owner  claimed  the  premium  on  the  grounds  that  the  offer  of  the  Society 
did  not  exclude  him,  and  that  a  good  baggy  horse  might  be  a  pacer. 
The  judges  ruled  the  pacer  out,  but  lie  appealed  fkim  their  decision  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society,  where  his  appeal  was  sustained. 
Your  opinion  on  this  question  is  requested.  Under  the  offer  of  the  So- 
ciety, was  a  pacer  admissible?  There  were  seven  entries,  and  sis  of 
them  were  trotters,  who  would  not  have  entered  against  a  pacer.  Was 
the  ruling  of  the  judges  right?  The  rules  of  the  Detroit  Association 
being  adopted  for  the  government  of  this  trial  of  speed,  was  not  the 
decision  of  the  judges  of  the  race,  carried  on  under  tlie  approval  of  the 
executive  superintendents  of  the  Society,  final?  Or  had  tie  Executive 
Committee  the  power  to  reverse  the  decisions  made  on  the  stand  and 
concurred  in  by  the  superintendent  placed  in  chaige  of  that  department  ? 
Another  case  of  protest  Is  against  a  mare  tliat  trotted  In  a  race  for 
"  horses  that  had  never  made  a  mile  at  any  horse  Ikir  or  trotting  match 
in  less  than  three  minutes."  The  claim  of  the  protestant  was  that  the 
mare  had  trotted  in  a  trotting  match  in  less  time,  although  she  was  third 
in  the  match,  but  her  time  was  taken  unotficiaUy  of  course.  This  is 
claimed  as  hindering  her  from  entering.  The  judges  decided  that  it  was 
not  a  good  reason  or  claim,  and  the  protest  was  overruled.     The  pro- 
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lould  Uie  appeal  be  sustained?  AnsiMr. — 1st.  The 
decision  of  tiie  judges  was  right.  A  buggy  horse  means  a  trotting  hotse. 
Races  for  pacers  are  expressly  designated  aa  for  pacers.  Suppose  a  man 
had  brought  in  a  running  horse  in  a  buggy,  would  the  owner  of  the  pacer 
iiave  Tilled  it?  2d.  We  have  not  the  Detroit  ndes.  Under  all  the  rules 
that  we  erer  saw,  the  decision  of  the  judges  has  to  be  accepted  as  final. 
3d.  The  mare  had  a  right  to  start,  as  the  outside  time  was  of  no 
consequence.    Time  must  be  made  in  a  winning  heat  or  a  dead  heat. 

The  above  letter  was  addressed  to  Wilkes'  Spirit,  and  the 
answer  was  received  here  as  quoted  above.  The  premium 
chects  liad  not  been  filled  out,  in  accordance  with  the  notifica- 
tion received  from  the  Superintendents,  who  claimed  that  in 
the  previous  action  of  the  committee,  the  members  had  acted 
without  having  before  them,  the  fall  information  necessary  for 
a  final  decision. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barker,  it  was 

Besolued,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  issue  the  premium 
on  the  class  referred  to,  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  awards  were 
made  by  the  judges  of  the  race. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees: 

On  the  Premium  lAst — Messrs.  Phillips,  Seranton  and  Dean. 

(hi  Finances — Messrs.  Willcos,  Kising  and  Wakefield. 

On  Sules  and  Segulaiions — Messrs.  Barker,  Humphrey  and 


Two  reports  from  Mr.  John  Allen,  of  Plymouth,  were  read 
and  discussed,  but  no  awards  were  made. 

Mr,  Smith,  of  Clinton,  submitted  a  verbal  statement  of  a 
crop  of  sis  acres  of  turnips,  from  which  he  had  raised  3,600 


A  letter  from  Mr.  P.  D.  Beckwith,  of  Cassopolis,  was  read,  in 
which  he  offered  the  Society  $100,  as  a  premium  to  be  given 
to  the  best  drill  or  grain  sower;  aU  drills  to  compete  for  any 
premium  at  any  exhibition  within  the  next  three  years,  to  be 
subjected  to  a  test  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  according  to  the  following  conditions: 
Each  machine  to  sow  two  acres  of  heavy  soil,  and  two  acres  of 
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light  soil,  on  snch  farms  aa  may  be  selected,  for  three  years  in 
succession,  the  said  two  acres  of  wheat  to  be  harvested,  threshed 
and  weighed  separate  each  year,  and  an  accurate  record  kept 
of  the  seeding  and  harvesting.  The  committee  ai-e  aJao  to 
test  each  drill  in  actual  work  in  sowing  grass  and  clover  seed. 

The  letter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  premium 
lisi 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  vineyards  was  read, 
as  follows: 


Gbntlbmbk — We,  a,  majority  of  the  committee  appointed  tc 
yinejurds,  entered  for  premiums,  beg  leave  to  report ; 

That  we  found  the  following  entries  and  examined  them  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  on  tlie  33d  day  of  Octoher,  1808,  this  being  after  the  grapes 
were  all  gathered. 

J.  M.  Sterling's  vineyard,  Monroe,  alK>ut  4  acres. 

Hon.  Joseph  "Weir  &  Bro.'a  new  vineyard,  Monroe,  about  o  acres. 

Joseph  Zcdlaczeck's,  about  4  acres. 

Jolm  Resig's,  partly  in  city  and  partly  in  town  of  Monroe,  about  five 

Messrs.  Deidrlch  &  Breisacher,  winemercliants  of  Detroit,  vineyards  at 
Monroe  of  nearly  8  acres. 

George  Hnrd's,  on  Sandy  Creek,  Freucli  Town,  about  3  acres. 

S.  P.  Williams,  of  Luna,  Ind.,Tineyai'd  near  Hurd's,  in  French  Town, 
3  acres. 

Pont  de  Peau  Co. ,  on  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  8 
mOes  ttom  Monroe,  10  acres. 

All  of  these  vineyards  we  find  in  a  fine  state  of  cnltiration,  hut  as  they 
were  so  flilly  reported  last  year,  we  don't  feel  it  necessary  to  he  lengthy 

Tonr  committee  ate  liilly  satisfied,  fram  the  appearance  of  these  vine- 
yards, and  the  specimens  of  the  fruit  and  wine  we  were  allowed  to  ex- 
amine, that  vine  culture,  in  this  section  of  the  State,  at  least,  is  a  success. 
The  majority  of  the  grapes  grown  hi  these  vineyai'ds  are  Concord  and 
Delaware.    The  many  other  varieties  are  being  tested. 

We  award  the  first  premium  to  Pont  de  Peau,  for  having  the  best 
and  lai^^t  bearing  vineyard. 

The  second,  to  Messrs.  Deidrich  &  Breisacher,  for  having  the  next  best 
vineyard,  with  wine-mill  and  press  attatched.    To  these  gentlemen,  as 
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well  as  many  others,  much  credit  is  due  for  their  detennination  to  fiiHy 
test  vine  growing  and  wine  making  in  Michigan,  wliich  is  no  longer 
considered  an  experiment. 

WM.  ADAIR, 
F.  WALDORF, 


The  committee  then  adjourned  to  permit  the  several  commit- 
tees to  consider  the  business  before  them. 


Tuesday  AriEENOON,  January  26. 

The  Executive  Committee  met,  the  President  being  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  from  the  special  committee  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  address  of  the  President,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Treaaurer  and  Secretary,  reported  that  the  committee  had  had 
the  several  subjects  referred  to  them  under  consideration,  and 
recommend  that  so  much  of  the  President's  address  as  relates 
to  the  finances,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance;  that 
BO  much  as  relates  to  permanently  locating  a  place  for  holding 
the  State  Fairs,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  three; 
that  the  proposition  of  Moore,  Foots  &  Co,,  be  referred  to  tho 
committee  on  premium  list;  that  so  much  as  relates  to  the  en- 
couragement of  coimty  and  township  duba,  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  conventions;  that  so  much  as  relates  to  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  same; 
that  the  proposition  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  appear  at  the  next  annual  fair,  clad  in 
garments  of  "Michigan  manufacture  throughout,"  be  referred 
to  the  President,  and  that  be  be  requested  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  secure  a  result  so  desirable. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  its  recommendations  adopted. 

Mr.  Barker  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Besolved,  That  W.  J.  Baxter  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  a 
committee  to  visit  Lansing  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  memorialize  that  body  for  the  re-payment  of  the 
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Bums  expended  by  the  State  Agricultaral  Society  in  the  con- 
Btruetion  of  the  Normal  School  building,  at  Ypailauti. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  W.  J.  Baxter  appointed 
such  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  the  subject  of  the  disposition  of 
the  repoi-ta  on  orchards  and  tile-draiced  fields,  was  reconsid- 
ered, and  the  question  of  the  reports  not  being  presented  be- 
fore the  first  of  January,  was  deemed  an  objection,  as  a  trans- 
gression of  an  important  rule. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, presented  the  following  report,  recommending  a  few 
slight  changes  in  the  rules  of  last  year: 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  fifth  rule,  relative  to  ad- 
missions and  entries,  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  sending 
to  persons  on  viewing  committees  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  preceding 
year,  if  their  name  and  post-ofBce  address  is  left  with  the  Sec- 
retary. The  fifteenth  section  ia  amended  to  provide  that  all 
exhibitors  of  thoroughbred,  cross-blood,  or  half-bred  animals 
will  be  required  to  file  with  the  Secretary  an  authentic  pedigree 
at  the  time  of  entry,  and  all  exhibitors  of  native  and  fat  cat- 
tle are  required  to  hand  to  the  chairman  of  the  viewing  com- 
mittee a  statement  of  the  age  and  mode  of  keeping  of  said 
animals,  which  shall  be  published  as  a  part  of  their  report. 
The  fourth  rule,  in  relation  to  cattle  and  horses,  is  changed,  so 
as  to  provide  that  all  horses  will  be  required  to  remain  on  the 
grounds  during  the  days  of  exhibition,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  right  to  compete,  unless  the  exhibitor  be  permitted 
by  the  superintendent  to  take  his  horse  off  the  grounds.  A 
general  rule  is  added  under  Division  L— Winter  Premiums — 
that  all  entries  and  reports  under  this  head  must  be  made  to 
the  Secretary,  at  his  office,  on  or  before  the  last  day  in  Decem- 
ber in  each  year,  and  that  no  premiums  wUl  be  awarded  unless 
three  entries  have  been  made  in  any  class  in  which  the  entry 
is  made. 
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The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  rules  were  adopted  a» 
recommended  by  the  report, 

Mr.  Phillipa,  of  the  committee  on  the  premium  hat,  submitted 
the  report  of  that  committee,  which  was  taken  up  in  its  order, 
and  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

In  the  Division  of  Cattle,  no  changes  were  made  ia  the  classes 
nntil  the  report  reached  Class  6,  when  the  premium  for  the  best 
bull  of  any  breed  or  age  was  stricken  out. 

In  the  class  for  grades  or  native  cattle,  the  premiums  were 
increaeed  so  as  to  make  the  list  read:  "For  best  grade  or  native 
cow,  four  years  old,  t20;  2d  do,,  $12.  For  the  best  heifer,  three 
years  old,  $15;  2d  do.,  |8.  For  the  best  heifer,  two  years  old, 
$10;  best  yearling  heifer,  $8."  The  other  premiums  in  the 
class  to  stand  as  they  were  in  the  list. 

In  Class  8  the  premiums  for  the  best  trained  yoke  of  steers 
is  stricken  out,  and  a  premium  is  given  to  the  trainer  for  the 
beat  exhibition  of  a  trained  yoke  of  oxen  or  ateera,  of  $10. 

In  Division  B— Horses— the  committee  reported  the  list  as 
unchanged  in  the  class  for  thoroughbreds. 

Mr.  "WiUcox  moved  that  the  first  premium  in  thoroughbreds 
be  made  $100,  which  was  not  agreed  to. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  premiums  for  the  best  thorough- 
bred stallion,  five  years  or  over,  be  made  $80;  the  second  pre- 
miam,  $40;  and  that  for  the  best  three-years  old  thoroughbred 
stallion,  the  premium  be  $25;  and  the  second  be  $12. 

This  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  premium  list  was  changed 
in  accordance  therewith. 

The  committee  moved  that  the  title  of  the  next  class  be  made 
"half"  thoroughbreds,  instead  of  "part"  thoroughbreds,  and 
that  the  rule  shall  require  that  the  stock  competing  in  this 
class  shall  be  bred  on  one  side  from  a  pure  thoroughbred. 

These  motions  were  agreed  to,  and  the  last  ordered  to  agree 
therewith. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sterling,  of  Monroe,  tendered  to  the  President 
and  Exeeative  Committee  an  invitation  to  examine  the  wines 
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of  Messrs.  Deidrich  &  Ereisacher,  made  by  thia  firm  from  the 
grapes  grown  on  the  vineyards  near  Monroe  during  the  past 
season,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  adjourned  till 
half-paat  seven  P.  M. 


The  committee  re-assembled  at  half-past  seven,  the  President 
in  the  chair. 

On  motion,  the  further  consideration  of  the  premium  list  was 
postponed. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Barker,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  to  consider  the  subject  of  obtaining  grounds 
near  Detroit,  and  of  making  arrangements  for  the  permanent 
location  of  the  annual  exhibitions,  reported,  verbally,  tbat  the 
committee  had  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  that 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  was,  that  the  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety would  be  much  promoted  if  it  possessed  grounds  of  its 
own,  where  the  Fair  could  be  held  from  year  to  year.  Jackson 
and  Detroit  were  each  central  points,  the  most  so  in  the  State. 
If  Detroit  should  be  selected,  it  was  ascertained,  tbat  i£  suf- 
ficient land  could  be  obtained  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  that  company  would  ma  a 
track  to  the  ground,  build  a  depot  at  it,  and  give  the  use  of  the 
tra«k  to  other  roads  desiring  to  use  it  for  the  fair  purposes. 
Mr.  Barker  also  said  that  should  Detroit  be  selected  ^s  the 
point  at  which  the  Society  would  locate  its  Fairs,  that  he  would 
pledge  the  citizens  as  certain  to  raise  funds  su£Qcient  to  purchase 
the  grounds  and  erect  the  buildings. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Adams,  of  Climax,  Kalamazoo  county,  dfflired  to 
have  the  fairs  located  at  some  one  place  permanently,  with 
grounds  fitted  up  in  a  proper  manner.  In  his  opinion,  the 
proper  place  to  locate  it  would  be  between  Jackson  and  Kala- 
mazoo, at  some  place  where  the  railroad  track  could  be  run 
directly  to  it,  and  he  would  have  no  regard  to  placing  it  at  or 
near  the  city.    The  fairs  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
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commiiiiitj,  and  they  should  seek  to  have  it  established  wherever 
it  vfould  be  most  convenient  to  this  class.  He  would  like 
to  have  a  portion  of  ground  somewbere,  and  have  a  law  passed 
by  the  Legislature  appropriatmg  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  it  np,  erecting  buildings,  adorning  the  grounds,  etc. 

Mr.  Seranton,  of  Grand  Eapids,  thought  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Adams,  of  locating  the  grounds  at  a  place  without  regard  to 
any  city,  a  very  bad  one,  for  there  would  be  no  accommoda- 
tions for  visitors.  He  thought  Detroit  was  not  sufficiently 
central,  nor  was  Jackson.  He  thought  that  Grand  Rapids  was 
more  central  than  either,  but  he  doubted  if  the  fair  should  be 
established  permanetly  at  any  one  place,  and  did  not  consider 
it  would  be  profitable  to  keep  it  at  any  one  place — that  they 
would  be  be  more  successful  by  changing  to  different  points 
every  year  or  two. 

Mr.  AV.  J.  Baxter  did  not  think  the  Society  were  prepared  to 
locate  at  one  point.  Detroit,  he  thought,  was  as  nearly  central 
as  any  other  city.  We  did  not  know  where  the  central  railroad 
points  of  the  State  were  while  so  many  railroads  were  being 
built,  and  just  at  present  he  thought  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  locate  it. 

Mr,  Shoemaker,  of  Jackson,  said  if  the  committee  desired  to 
locate  the  fair  at  Jackson,  the  citizens  of  that  city  would  give 
all  the  ground  needed  for  that  purpose.  He,  however,  did  not 
think  it  best  to  locate  at  any  one  point  now,  and  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  Society  not  to  locate  permanently.  If 
located,  the  fairs  would  become  mere  local  exhibitions,  and 
would  be  devoid  of  general  interest.  He,  however,  believed  it 
would  be  wise  to  hold  the  fairs  for  the  nest  few  years  at  some 
central  point,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  it  at  Jackson,  As  to 
establishing  it  permanently,  he  could  not  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  it  was  expedient.  Aa  this  matter  was  alluded  to 
in  the  President's  address,  and  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
he  thought  that  the  old  committee  should  be  discharged,  and 
the  matter  given  into  the  hands  of  the  new  committee. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  desired 
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to  have  it  referred  to  the  new  committee.  The  committee  had 
no  instructions  on  the  matter,  and  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
the  price  of  land,  and  other  information  required.  He  said 
there  was  a  dissatiefaetion  on  the  part  o(  many  as  to  having 
the  fair  located  at  Detroit,  especially  among  citizens  of  the  in- 
terior, and  if  it  was  to  be  pennanently,  he  desired  to  see  it  at 
some  other  point  than  at  Detroit. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  in  order  to  get  at  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee relative  to  the  permanent  location  of  the  Fair,  moved 
that  the  matter  be  indefinitely  postponed.  The  motion  was 
not  seconded. 

Mr.  Dean,  of  Adrian,  euggeated  that  grounds  be  rented  at 
two  or  three  places  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  where  the 
necessary  buildings  shall  be  erected,  and  that  the  Fair  shall  be 
held  alternately  at  these  places. 

Mr.  C  W.  Green,  of  Farmington,  desired  to  see  the  jealousy 
of  different  sections  of  the  State  wiped  away.  The  people  of 
his  vicinity  were  in  favor  of  locating  the  Pair  permanently,  and 
the  reason  they  give  for  doing  so  was  the  very  reason  why  he 
did  not  want  to  locate  it.  They  say  locate  it  and  let  it  be  at 
Detroit,  because  Detroit  is  convenient  to  them.  So  it  is  with 
every  section  of  the  State;  each  desires  to  have  it  located  at 
some  point  convenient  to  themselves. 

The  Fairs  are  geneAlly  attended  principally  by  those  living 
within  forty  miles  distant  from  the  place  it  is  held,  and  for  this 
reason  he  thought  it  should  be  held  at  different  points  every 
year,  if  possible,  and  at  wherever — city  or  village — the  best 
inducements  are  offered. 

The  Secretary  said  that  there  were  several  considerationa 
which  rendered  it  advisable  that  the  Executive  Committee 
should  not  act  hastily  npon  this  subject,  as  in  it  was  involved, 
to  a  great  degree,  not  only  the  usefulness,  bat  the  life  of  the 
Society.  One  point  had  not  been  touched  upon  at  all  in  this 
discassion,  and  he  would  mention  it  before  proceeding  any  fur- 
ther, as  it  might  be  forgotten,  and  that  was  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Executive  Committee  bad  the  power  to  pin  down 
49 
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(or  all  time,  or  even  for  a  loDg  or  short  term  of  years  the  State 
Agriciiltnrai  Society  to  a  single  location  for  the  Fair,  whether  it 
did.  well  or  ill,  or  whether  it  was  profitable  or  unprofitable. 
He  did  not  think  the  committee  could  do  that.  Nor  if  it  eould, 
did  he  think  it  a  policy  that  would  be  sustained  by  the  agricul- 
tural community  of  the  State  for  any  great  length  of  time.  It 
was  a  policy  that  had  been  tried  very  fully  in  this  State,  and  to 
some  extent  in  other  States,  and  it  had  not  been  fonnd  satisfac- 
tory, either  as  beneficial  to  exhibitors,  or  as  financially  success- 
ful to  the  Society.  He  did  not  understand  that  there  was  any 
proposition  to  locate  the  Fair  permanently.  He  thought  that 
the  general  understanding  was,  when  this  matter  was  spoken 
of  last  year,  that  as  Detroit  was  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
State,  more  easily  reached  by  railroad  connections  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  State  than  any  other  point,  and  as  the 
Fair  held  there  would  accommodate  a  larger  mass  of  people 
from  a  greater  extent  of  country,  and,  especially,  be  more  apt  to 
attract  a  greater  number  of  exhibitors  and  visitors  from  abroad, 
it  was  altogether  likely,  taking  a  series  of  years,  that  the  annual 
fair  of  the  Society  would  necessarily  be  held  oftener  during 
such  series  of  years  at  Detroit,  than  at  any  other  one  point. 
Hence,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
Society  in  the  way  of  economy,  if  it  had  a  ground  that  it  could 
call  its  own;  where,  instead  of  having  all  its  improvements 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  each  lease,  it  could,  on  the  contrary, 
leave  its  structures  and  improvements  standing,  so  that  they 
could  be  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  the  progress  of  the 
Society  might  require.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  as 
the  State  became  filled  op  with  an  intelligent  population,  the 
Society,  in  obedience  to  the  principle  of  promoting  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  would  bring  its  annual  exhibitions  more 
and  more  within  the  reach  of  the  community  it  desired  to 
benefit  by  its  organization,  and  this  could  be  done  only  by 
taking  it  into  the  rural  districts,  and  not  confining  it  to  a  mere 
routine  of  city  life  year  after  year.  The  Secretary  thought 
that  each  expenditure  of  the  Society  for  construction  should 
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be  used  to  bnild  up  some  structure  for  its  future  use,  wherever 
it  might  be  located,  to  which  it  could  again  resort  as  the  time 
came  round,  when  it  should  repeat  its  visits  to  the  section  of  the 
State  where  it  might  be  deemed  most  advisable  to  hold  its  ex- 
hibitions. Every  ten  years  it  would  seem  there  came  into  action 
a  new  generation,  who  took  part  in  public  festivals  like  this  with 
great  fervor,  because  they  were  new  to  them,  and  were,  conse- 
quently, regarded  with  interest.  There  was,  therefore,  little 
doubt  about  tho  exhibition  being  sustained.  The  question  was 
to  so  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Society  that  its  necessary  ex- 
penditures, instead  of  being  totally  lost,  would  at  least  in  part 
be  so  invested  that  the  Society  would  reap  some  benefit  from 
them  in  the  future.  Nothing  would  do  this  more  than  to  secure 
Buch  grounds  either  by  lease,  gift,  or  purchase,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  the  committee,  and  then  place  upon  it  from  time 
to  time  the  buildings  and  fixtures  required,  at  such  points  in 
the  State  as  experience  had  shown  were  best  adapted  to  accom- 
modate the  requirements  of  the  people  for  a  State  Fair.  The 
proper  place  to  begin  with  a  system  like  this,  and  which  was 
similar  to  that  of  Canada,  was,  unquestionably,  Detroit,  and 
whilst  he  cheerfully  sustained  any  movement  that  would  lead 
to  the  procuring  of  permanent  possession  of  land  useful  for  the 
Society,  he  desired  that  it  should  not  enter  into  engagements 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  perform,  and  which,  even 
if  it  could,  would  eventually  be  detrimental  to  its  usefulness 
and  future  prosperity.  It  was  a  matter  that  might  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shoemaker,  the  committee  was  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  the  report 
was  accepted  and  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Resolved,  That  the  business  committee  be  and  it  is  hereby 
authorized  to  establish  the  State  Fair  for  18C9  at  such  place  as 
will  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

The  committee,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  again  took  up  the 
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consideration  of  the  reports  on  orchards  and  draining,  and 
discussed  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  committee  reconsidered  its 
action  on  the  premium  list  on  the  division  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Phillips  then  moved  that  the  premium  on  Short-horn 
herds,  which  had  been  made  $50,  be  now  made  $100,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  till  Wednesday  morning,  at 
9  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  committee  met,  the  President  being  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  the  further  consideration  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  premium  list. 

In  Division  B,  the  class  for  draught  horses  was  ordered  to  be 
made  to  read  the  same  as  the  list  for  "horses  of  all  work." 

A  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  class  of  saddle  horses, 
which  prevailed,  but  was  alterwards  reconsidered,  and  the  class 
was  retained. 

In  Division  C — sheep — the  class  for  Southdowns  was  ordered 
to  read  for  "Sonthdown,  Shropshire,  and  other  middle-wooled 
sheep." 

In  Division  D,  it  was  recommended  that  all  premiums  now 
on  the  list  for  mowers  and  reapers  be  stricken  out,  while  to  ex- 
hibitors in  this  class  every  facility  should  be  given  for  exhibi- 
tion, as  no  trial  could  be  made  at  the  season  of  the  fair,  and 
no  intelligent  decision  or  award  could  be  made. 

In  this  division,  also,  farm  wagons,  sleighs,  and  ox-carts  were 
removed  to  the  class  of  "barn-yard  articles." 

In  Division  F,  it  was  ordered  that  a  class  of  premiums  for 
home-made  wines  should  be  added  to  the  class  containing  the 
list  of  wines,  viz: 

For  best  half  gallon  of  wine,  made  from  each  of  the  grapes 
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known  88  the  Catawba,  Concord,  and  Delaware,  a  premium  of 
$5  00,  and  for  second,  of  $2  00. 

In  Division  G,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  place  the  weight 
of  the  heavy  woolen  cloths  at  the  amount  best  adapted  to  bring 
out  the  goods  made  by  the  manufacturers. 

In  Division  K,  premiums  were  offered  for  specimens  of  man- 
ofEMjtured  iron  and  glass,  made  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Baster  moved  that  a  first,  second,  and  third  premium  be 
offered  on  velocipedes,  but  the  motion  was  modified,  and  became 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Remlved,  That  the  premiums  on  velocipedes  bo  referred  to 
the  business  committee,  with  power  to  make  such  arrangements 
for  a  class  of  premiums  as  it  may  deem  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  fair. 

In  Division  L — winter  premiums — the  rule  requiring  three 
entries  for  ea«h  premium  before  any  shall  be  awarded,  was 
stricken  out. 

On  motion,  the  time  for  the  entries  to  be  made  for  the  pre- 
miums on  wheat,  offered  by  Moore,  Foote  &  Co.,  was  extended 
to  May  I,  1869. 

On  motion,  the  list  of  premiums  on  sorghum  and  sorghum 
machinery,  was  stricken  out  of  the  list. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Willcos,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  made  the 
foElowing  report: 

The  finance  committee  report  that  the  account  of  the  Treas- 
urer, which  has  been  referred  to  them,  has  been  found  correct, 
and  all  its  items  properly  vouched  for.  There  seems  to  be  a 
need,  however,  of  some  means  of  cancellation  by  which  all  pos- 
sibility of  the  second  presentation  or  payment  of  a  warrant  can 
be  prevented.  The  destruction  of  the  warrants  by  your  body 
has  been  suggested,  bat  in  many  cases  the  endorsement  of  the 
payee  is  the  only  voucher  for  the  account  upon  which  the  war- 
rant was  issued.  Some  other  mode  would  seem  to  be  prefera- 
ble. We  would  recommend  that  the  Secretary,  in  future,  re- 
quire, in  every  case  where  practicable,  a  receipted  bill  for  every 
sura  disbursed,  or  check  issued,  and  then,  at  the  annual  busi- 
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ness  meetiiiga,  after  examination  of  the  accounts,  the  warrants 
can  be  burued.  It  appears  that  the  nninber  and  amoont  of  the 
drafts  drawn  on  the  Treasurer,  remaining  unpaid,  have  not 
been  ascertained  tor  thia  year,  nor,  as  we  have  been  informed 
by  the  Secretary,  for  several  years  preceding.  It  is  difBcult, 
therefore,  to  know  precisely  how  much  of  the  balance  of  cash 
reported  on  hand  m  subject  to  call  on  such  outstanding  war- 
rants, and  to  know  the  precise  sum  of  your  actual  cash  re- 
sources. "Your  committee  recommend  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  proper  officers  to  ascertain  at  the  earliest  convenience,  and 
report  the  numbers  and  amounts  of  all  the  outstanding  orders 
on  the  treasury,  and  that  a  bat  of  such  be  reported  at  the 
annual  business  meetings  hereafter,  with  the  Treasurer's 
accounts. 
The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Bauker,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the 
appointment  of  the  viewing  committees. 

Mr,  Barker  moved  that  the  Viewing  Committees  be  appointed 
on  the  grounds  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  Pairs,  which  was  not  adopted. 
Mr.  Baxter  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  be 
requested  within  twenty  days  from  this  date  to  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  and  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  the 
name  of  one  person  whom  he  deems  suitable  for  each  Viewing 
Committee,  and  that  from  the  lists  of  names  so  famished,  the 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee,  shall  be  a  committee  to  appoint  the  Viewing  Com- 
mittees ;  and  that  the  persons  so  appointed  be  properly  notified 
by  the  Secretary,  but  that  their  names  be  not  published  in  the 
premium  list. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  called  for  a  division  on  the  question  of  pub- 
lishing the  names,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Ths  question  then  recurred  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
designating  the  method  by  which  the  Viewing  Committees 
should  be  chosen,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 
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The  question  was  put  on  as  much  of  the  above  resolution 
as  referred  to  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  committees, 
and  it  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  ScrantoB,  from  the  committee  on  Conventions,  reported, 
verbally,  that  it  recommended  that  a  convention  be  held  at  such 
place  as  may  seem  moat  advisable  to  the  committee,  during  the 
present  winter. 

Mr.  Green,  of  I"armington,  stated  that  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Oakland  Agricultural  Society  the  proposition  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Convention  was  brought  up,  and  a  committee  of  three 
were  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  relative  to  holding 
such  convention  at  Pontiae.  He  therefore  suggested  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  confer  vritti  the  Oakland  county 
committee  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Tbe  matter  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee  on  Convections,  with  power  to  call  a 
convention  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  in  their  judgment  is  deemed  best. 

Mr.  Easier  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 
Wkereas,  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  per- 
manent location  of  the  Fair,  that  Mr.  James  F.  Joy,  as  an 
individual  and  as  representative  of  the  Michigan  Centrail  Rail- 
road Company,  has  made  a  most  liberal  offer  relative  to  fur- 
nishing grounds,  tracks,  depots  and  railroad  facilities,  and 
other  citizens  of  Detroit  have  offered  to  contribute  funds  to 
such  an  amount,  that  if  established  at  or  near  Detroit,  the  So- 
ciety would  have  been  put  in  possession  of  ample  grounds  and 
facilities  for  the  permanent  holding  of  Fairs,  without  extra  cost 
to  the  Society;  therefore, 

Eesolved,  That  while  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  at  the  present 
time  to  permanently  establish  grounds  for  the  Fairs  at  any 
place,  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  hereby  extended  to  Mr. 
James  F.  Joy,  as  an  individual,  and  as  representative  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Detroit  for  their  most  liberal  offers. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Baster,  the  matter  as  to  whether  an  address 
shonld  be  delivered  at  the  nest  Fair  was  left  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Gilbert  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  as  part  of  the  class  on  herds,  there  shall  be 
offered  a  premium  of  $50  for  the  beat  cow,  with  such  number 
of  her  progeny,  of  any  t^e,  not  leas  than  three,  as  the  exhibitor 
may  elect  to  show  with  her. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Sesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
hereby  tendered  to  A.  B.  Taber,  Esq.,  Uie  gentlemanly  propri- 
etor of  the  Biddle  House,  for  the  excellent  accommodations 
furnished  in  which  to  hold  its  meetings. 

Sesoloed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  reporters  for  the  daily 
Tribune,  Free  Press,  and  Post,  for  their  excellent  reports. 

Resolved,  Thit  the  next  annual  fair  shall  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  September  21,  22,  23,  and 
24,  1869. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Willcos,  the  premium  list  was  reconsidered, 
and  the  class  of  saddle  horses  was  ordered  to  be  reinstated, 
with  the  premiums  at  $15  and  $10. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  authorized  to  be  delegate  to 
represent  the  Society  at  the  American  Pomological  convention, 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

The  President  announced  the  following  appointments: 

Business  Commiilee— 3 oh.n  Gilbert,  Ypsilanti;  W.  J.  Baxter, 
Jonesville,  and  M.  Shoemaker,  Jackson. 

EXEC0TIVE    SUPEEINTENDENT3. 

On  GaUte—Q.  W.  Phillips,  Eomeo;  M.  Miles,  Lansing. 
On,  Horses — K.  C.  Barker,  Detroit;  A.  J.  Dean,  Adrian. 
On  Floral  Hall—^.  E.  Crofoot,  Pontiac;   M.   Shoemaker, 
Jackson. 

On  Mechanics'  Hall — S.  B.  Wakefield,  Monroe. 
On  Agrietdtural  Hall — E.  N.  Willcos,  Detroit. 
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On  Mamifaclurers'  JSall — L.  S.  Sci'anton,  Grand  Rapide. 
On  Implements  and  their  Trials— ^E..  W.  Rising,  Richfield. 
On  Fruits — Wm.  Adair,  Detroit. 
On  Police — J.  A.  Walter,  Kalamazoo. 
Chief  Marshal — C.  W.  Green,  Farmington. 
The  committee  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


BARRY  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Barry  County  Agricultural  Society,  J. 
M.  NeTins,  states  that  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  the  6tb,  7th  and  Stli  of  October.  The  7th  was  -very 
rainy,  and  crowded  the  esaminations  and  most  of  the  business 
of  the  show  into  the  8th,  or  last  day,  much  reducing  the 
pecuniary  receipts.  The  number  of  member  vtas  300,  and  the 
number  of  entries  425.  The  preminms  offered  amounted  to 
nearly  $500,  and  those  awarded  to  |219  60. 

The  following  is  the  financial  exhibit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Dec.  20, 1868: 


Dec.  30.    To  a 


it  cash  onliand,- 


.  13944 


June  33.    To  receipts  for  lease  of  grounds, 18  00 

Ang.  S7.     ■'        "              "              ■'        34  00 

Oct.  20.       "  donation  of  A.  Bycrson,  (premium)...  5  50 

"    6,7,8.  "  receipta  for  membership, 300  00 

"     6,7,8.  ■'         "         ■'  gate  fees  and  rents, 145  05 

"    6,7,8.  "        "        "  lumber  sold, 1  37 

Nov.  3.        "  amount  voted  by  county,  (anticipated)  100  00 


50 
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1867. 

Dec.  31,    Bypaid  premiums  to  date, $34  50 

18G8. 

June  — .      "     "     express  cliargcs  on  State  Beports,  4  07 

Sept.&Oct.    Bypaid  cost  of  newiall,.- 669  34 

Oct.  8.  "      "     fitting  grounds,  and  espense 

of  Fair, 96  63 

"    13,               "      "  for  printing, 56  00 

Dec.  20.            "     "  pi-eminmB  to  date, 306  88 

"    20.            "      "  loss  in  mutilated  currency, 71 

"    30.            "     "  building  committee, 15  00 

'■     20.             ■'      "  Secretary's  aervites, 25  00 

. — -—  $1,098  12 


luiiebtedness  of  Society, -      $209  8 


Officers  for  1869.— J.  C.  Bray,  President;  J.  M.  Neviua, 
Secretary;  D.  G.  Eobinaon,  TreasDrer;  T.  Altoft,  0.  B.  Ben- 
ham,  J.  C.  Hanna,  Gilbert  Striker,  Wm.  P.  Bristol,  Directors. 


BAY  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bay  County  Agricultural  yociety,  W. 
H.  Fennell,  states  that  this  Society  has,  in  a  good  degree, 
recovered  from  the  depressed  condition  in  which  it  was  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868,  when  it  had  only  |24  in  its 
treasury.  The  liberality  of  Jas.  J.  McCormick  has  placed  the 
AKSociation  on  a  firm  footing  for  the  nest  five  years, — the  rental 
of  buildings  and  grounds  to  be  $50  a  year.  The  main  building, 
as  fine  as  any  similar  one  in  any  county  in  the  State,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  75s89  feet,  on  high  and  dry  ground,  very  con- 
veniently located  on  the  line  of  the  street  railway. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  6th  to 
9th  of  October,  and  the  weather  being  very  rainy,  it  was  not, 
financially,  a  eiiccess.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
$624.     Disbursements,  inclading  rent,  printing,  &c.,  $474.  Pre- 
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miums  (not  all  paid)  will  consume  the  balance.  Th©  number 
of  members  of  tlie  Society  is  309;  the  total  number  of  entries 
was  502.  For  the  premium  on  culti-vated  farms  of  40  acres, 
John  Obermiller  made  the  only  entry.  He  has  a  good  farm, 
well  cultivated,  properly  stoched,  and  a  good  orchard  and 
buildings. 

In  cattle  of  distinct  breeds,  Hon.  James  Birney  exhibited  a 
fine  herd  of  Devons.  Some  good  milch  cows  and  working  oxen 
were  shown.  Some  very  good  horses,  both  of  the  class  adapted 
to  light  carriages  and  those  suited  to  heavier  work,  were  exhib- 
ited. Oar  lands  are  not  as  yet  adapted  to  sheep-keeping,  and 
only  two  sheep  were  exhibited.  The  vegetable  department  was 
well  filled,  and  that  of  fruits  waa  highly  creditable — the  speci- 
mens of  apples,  pears',  and  peaches,  being  very  fine.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  evidently  favorable  to  fruits,  and  the  Saginaw 
Valley  furnishes  an  excellent  market  for  all  kinds.  Some  good 
samples  of  grain  were  shown,  but  the  competition  was  light- 
The  ladies'  department  was  well  filled  with  excellent  specimens 
of  such  articles  as  are  usually  exhibited  on  such  occasions. 

Farmicg  in  this  section  has  hitherto  been  much  neglected, 
but  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  good  farming  pays. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  here  for  all  produce,  at  remuner- 
ative prices.  By  the  latest  statistical  returns,  the  population 
of  our  county  is  15,100. 


BEERIEN  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  BeiTien  County  Agricultural  Society, 
J.  B.  Fitzgerald,  states:  "During  the  year,  the  Society  has 
been  re-organized  and  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
general  statute  of  the  State.  The  sale  of  the  old  Exhibition 
Ground,  and  the  purchase  of  a  new  one,  too  late  in  the  season 
for  suitable  preparation,  led  to  an  arrangement  for  holding  the 
Annual  Exhibition  on  the  grounds  of  the  Park  Association,  at 
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tlie  village  of  Buchanan,  by  which  arrangement  that  Associa- 
ti6n  received  all  the  proceeds,  and  paid  all  the  premiums 
awarded,  and  other  espensea  incurred;  so  that  the  financial 
reaulta  are  not  fully  within  my  knowledge,  but  I  am  told  that 
they  were  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  interested.  The  mo&t 
commendable  zeal  and  enterprise  were  manifested  by  the  Park 
Association  and  people  of  Buchanan  to  make  the  exhibition 
successful,  but  a  severe  storm,  which  prevailed  during  the  first 
two  days,  prevented  any  unuenal  display, 

"  In  revising  the  Premium  List,  several  changes  were  made. 
The  premiums  upon  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  fruit,  were 
considerably  increased;  many  unimportant  articles  were  omit- 
ted from  the  several  classes,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  these 
changes  were  plainly  apparent. 

"The  new  Eshibiiion  Ground  contains  twenty-five  acres,  and 
is  most  eligibly  situated  within  the  city  of  Niles.  It  is  already 
substantially  fenced,  has  a  superior  half-mile  track,  spacious 
amphitheatre,  and  a  floral  hall.  Other  buildings  are  designed 
to  be  built,  combining  convenience  and  architectural  taste.  It 
is  intended  that  the  next  annual  exhibition  shall  be  a  decided 
success,  and  the  Society  be  placed  in  the  way  of  permanent 
prosperity  and  usefulness." 

Officers  for  1869.— William  Bort,  President;  Charles  Clark, 
Vice-President;  J.  B.  Fitzgerald,  Secretary;  John  D.  Boas, 
Treasurer;  with  a  Board  of  ten  Directors, 


BRANCH  COUNTY. 

The  Ffiteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Branch  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  held  on  the  Society's  grounds,  in  Cold- 
water,  September  23d  to  25th,  Notwithstanding  the  unfaTor- 
ableness  of  the  weather,  the  exhibition  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  good  one.  It  appears  from  the  list  of  premiums  awarded, 
that  Ayrshire  and  "polled  or  hornless  "  cattle  have  been  intro- 
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dueed  into  the  county,  tut  of  what  particular  breed  the  horn- 
less cattle  are,  is  not  stated. 

Officers  for  1869.— James  Clizbe,  President;  Jonathan  H. 
Culver,  and  twelve  others,  Vice-Presidents;  Lucius  Phetteplace, 
Secretary;  George  "W'  Vanakin,  Treasurer;  with  a  Board  of 
six  Directors. 


CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Association,  embracing  the  counties  of  Ingham,  Eaton, 
Livingston,  Shiawassee,  and  Clinton,  is  steadily  gaining  in 
strength  and  influence.  Its  Third  Annual  Exhibition  was  held 
on  the  Society's  grounds,  in  Lansing,  on  the  last  day  of  Sep- 
tember and  first  two  days  of  October.  Notwithstanding  the 
misfortune  of  unfavorable  weather,  which  had  been  experienced 
at  both  previous  exhibitions,  the  general  display  iras  very  re- 
spectable, and,  on  the  whole,  encouraging  in  reference  to  the 
future.  The  entire  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  were 
$6,176  21,  and  the  disbursements  were  $6,031  27.  The  Society 
is  still  considerably  in  debt  on  the  purchase  of  its  groande, 
which,  however,  are  very  valuable. 

Officers  for  1869.— A.  N.  Hart,  President;  N.  B.  Jones,  Sec- 
retary; P.  M.  Cowlea,  Treasurer;  with  an  Executive  Board, 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  five  counties  em- 
braced in  the  Society. 


EATON  COUNTY. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Eaton  County  Agricultural  Society,  T. 
D.  Green,  of  Charlotte,  states  that  at  the  last  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society,  held  at  Charlotte  on  the  30th  of  September 
and  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  days  of  October,  the  weather  was  rainy  for 
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the  first  two  days,  which  was  the  reason  of  the  exhibition  being 
made  to  include  four  days  instead  of  three,  as  originally 
intended.  The  number  of  entries  waa  1,400,  and  the  premiums 
paid,  amounted  to  $573.  An  address  of  a  practical  character, 
was  delivered  by  the  Hon,  H.  A.  Shaw.  The  Society  is  incom- 
moded by  tho  limited  extent  of  its  grounds,  which  are  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Charlotte.  The  land  is 
considered  too  valaable  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the 
Society  has  decided  to  sell  it,  and  purchase  25  to  30  acres 


Officers  for  1869.— E.  Shepherd,  President;  T.  D.  Green,  Sec- 
retary; E,  A.  Foote,  Treasurer. 


GENESEE  COUNTY. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Genesee  County  Agricul- 
toral  Society,  in  submitting  their  Nineteenth  Annua!  Report, 
state  that  the  Society  continues  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
that  the  season  of  1868  was  generably  favorable  for  crops  and 
farming  operations,  with  the  exception  of  the  unprecedented 
hot  and  dry  weather  of  July,  and  even  that  was  serviceable  in 
bringing  the  wheat  crop  rapidly  to  maturity,  and  causing  it  to 
be  saved  in  fine  condition.  The  Committee  submit  the  follow- 
ing summary  in  regard  to  the  products  of  the  year: 

FIELD   CROPS. 

Wheat. — Several  reasons  operated  to  induce  farmers  to  sow 
more  land  than  customary  with  wheat,  viz:  The  high  price 
ruling  for  that  grain;  the  cessation  of  the  ravages  of  the  midge; 
and  the  depression  in  woo!  causing  farmers  to  part  with  their 
sheep.  The  combined  operation  of  these  eircmstances  caused 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  more  land  to  be  devoted  in  the  fall  of 
1867  to  winter  wheat,  than  was  sown  in  186G — being  lull  twenty- 
five  ^  cent,  over  theaverage  of  ground  usually  assigned  to 
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this  crop.  The  same  proportions  would  LoM  good  as  to  Bpring 
wheat  also.  Tbe  yield  was  above  the  genera!  average  of  seasons, 
and  amounted,  in  our  estimation,  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  the  average  throughout  the  county.    The  quality  was  good, 

Oals. — About  the  average  quantity  of  land  was  sown  with 
oats,  ajid  the  yield  an  average  crop — say  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  of  fair  quality. 

Indian  Com. — Of  corn,  about  the  usual  quantity  also  was 
planted,  yielding  an  average  crop  of  about  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  land  was  in  good  condition  for  getting  in  the  seed, 
and  the  season  was  favorable  throughout  for  its  growth.  The 
quality  was  generally  escelient. 

Barley  yielded  an  average  crop  per  acre,  but  less  land  was 
sown  with  this  grain  than  ueuaL  The  produce  was  about 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Say.—'W6  should  say  that  one-fourth  less  meadow  surface 
was  mown  last  season,  than  has  been  customary  in  this  county. 
This  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  clover  seed  failing  to  germinate, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather;  and  partly  to  the  unusual  breadth 
of  land  assigned  to  wheat.  The  yield  ^  acre,  however,  was  a 
full  average,  or  one  and  a  quarter  ton;  and  it  was  saved  in  fine 
order.  We  may  add  here  the  same  remark  made  in  our  last 
Annual  Eeport,  that  an  extensive  esport  demand  keeping  up 
the  price  has  caused  many  farmers  to  believe  it  more  profitable 
to  dispose  of  their  hay,  than  to  winter  their  stock  upon  it,  and 
has  been  one  main  cause,  doubtless,  why  so  many  sheep  have 
been  butchered. 

Of  Potaioes,  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  were  planted  in  1868 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  yield  was  somewhat  under  an 
average— say  eighty  bushels  ^  acre,  and  the  quality  good.  No 
rot  has  visited  the  potatoe  in  this  county  since  1866. 

Hops,  which  in  1867  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of 
the  insects,  yielded  a  fair  return  in  1868,  and  generally  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  growers  have  found 
no  market  for  them;  the  prices  at  the  centres  of  consumption 
ruling  so  low,  as  to  be  entirely  unremunerative. 
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Cnltivated  fruit  of  all  kinds,  excepting  Grapes,  proved  very 
deficient  in  quantiij.  Fine  grapes  were  plenty,  and  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  their  cultivation  seeme  to  exhibit  no 
diminution  of  interest. 


Our  remarks  of  last  year,  upon  stock,  will  apply  very  gener- 
ally to  the  present.  The  continuation  of  the  renewed  interest 
in  improved  cattle  is  very  gratifying.  Since  our  last  report, 
choice  Durham  and  Devon  stock  of  the  best  and  purest  bloods 
the  country  affords,  have  been  selected  with  much  care  and 
judgment,  and  introduced  into  the  county  by  Gov.  Crapo, 
Messrs.  Dewey  and  Beahan,  and  Henry  Schram.  Gov.  Crapo 
has  also  introduced  the  first  fuIl-blood  Hereforda  which  have 
appeared  among  our  stock. 


No  less  attention  la  bestowed  upon  horses.  Light  horses, 
however,  do  not  maintain  their  value,  so  far  aa  market  price  is 
concerned,  in  comparison  with  heavy  draught  horses.  The 
preference  of  farmers  seems  to  be  steadily  growing  towards 
the  latter,  as  the  most  serviceable  for  general  farm  work.  A 
new  feature  of  the  fair  this  year,  was  the  offer  of  premiums  for 
the  best  walking  horses,  and  it  awakened  quite  an  interest, 
many  of  our  practical  men  deeming  the  horse's  walk  the  most 
important  gait  to  cultivate  and  develop.  Premiums  for  Jacks 
and  Mules  were  likewise  offered  for  the  first  time  at  this  fair, 
but  the  entries  were  not  numerous. 


The  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  this 
county  express  so  nearly  our  views  on  this  important  interest, 
that  we  quote  as  follows  from  their  Annual  Report  for  1868: 

Wm.  A.  Morrison,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  Flint,  has  favored  us 
with  the  following  statement : 
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The  iotal  amouot  of  wool  marketed  at  thia  place  for  the  past 
season,  1868,  is  555,000  pounds,  the  items  which  go  to  make  up 
thia  amount  being  gathered  directly  from  the  buyers.  This, 
however,  includes  50,000  poimds  which  will  be  used  at  the  mill 
of  Messrs.  Stone  &  "Willard. 

It  has  brought  the  farmers  an  average  of  38  to  40  cents,  for 
best,  though  much  that  was  not  in  good  condition  has  been 
sold  at  a  proportionately  lower  rate.  The  general  condition  of 
wool  has  been  fair  to  good,  and  increasing  pains  have  been 
taken  on  the  part  of  many  farmers  to  bring  to  market  their 
lots  in  a  well  washed  and  well  handled  condition,  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  wool  from  other  parts  of  the  State; 
and  great  credit  is  due  for  these  things.  All  that  is  needed  is 
a  persistent  effort  to  continue  in  thia  line,  and  to  have  it  gen- 
eraL  The  standard  will  then  be  raised  to  a  point  which  will 
certainly  teU  well  for  the  credit  ot  Genesee  county  farmers. 

A  new  feature  in  the  raising  of  wool  is  now  beginning  to 
develop  itself,  and  wool  that  a  few  years  since  was  only  a  dis- 
couragement to  raise,  is  now  and  will  be  for  a  long  future  in 
good  demand,  and  is  certain  to  bear  a  good  price.  I  refer  to 
the  full  and  half-blooded  Leicester  and  other  long  combing 
wools,  the  value  of  which  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  their 
length,  strength  and  lustre.  Mills  have  been  erected  and  ma- 
chinery prepared  in  Eastern  States,  especially  for  this  dass  of 
wool;  and  it  is  thought  by  many  of  our  farmers  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  any.  The 
preference  is  also  given  to  such  breeds  of  sheep  for  supplying 
the  great  demand  for  fine  mutton  which  is  certain  to  follow 
their  introduction;  and  certainly  something  of  this  kind,  by 
way  of  a  substitute,  must  be  furniahed  soon;  for  the  astonish- 
ing destruction  that  is  now  being  carried  on  among  the  flocks 
of  Merino  sheep  will  require  at  the  hands  of  breeders  some- 
thing to  compensate  for  the  present  waste.  Manufacturers 
have  to  scour  the  world  for  a  supply  of  this  long  wool,  and  it 
might  just  as  well  be  supplied  at  home. 
51 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject,  that 
the  time  is  soon  to  come  when  those  who  hold  on  to  their  flocks 
will  be  the  gainers;  and  it  looks  very  plausible,  "  A  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient." 


Of  hogs,  the  quality  is  excellent,  though  the  supply  ia  not  so 
full  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  While  many  other  breeds  have  their 
admirers  and  advocates,  the  Chester- White  blood  seems  to 
maintain  the  preference  it  had  already  acquired. 

MANUPAC'TORES. 

Mannfactores  were  never  before  in  so  prosperous  a  condition 
in  Genesee  county.  New  mills,  new  factories,  new  foundries, 
and  new  machine  shops  are  springing  up;  while  older  ones  are 
increasing  their  powers,  and  extending  into  fresh  branches  of 
business.  It  is  also  observable,  that  in  the  new  manufacturing 
enterprises,  the  appliances  are  firat-cUss  in  character.  No 
second-rate  structures,  machinery,  or  productions  seem  to  sat- 
isfy the  operators;  but  the  latest  improvements  and  the  newest 
inventions  are  sought  after  and  employed. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  was  fixed  for  the  last  two  days  of 
September  and  the  first  day  of  October,  but  in  consequence  of 
rain  on  the  second  day,  the  exhibition  was  extended  to  the  2d 
day  of  October,  and  proved  in  all  respects  successful.  The  at- 
tendance was  very  large,  and  the  number  of  entries  consider- 
ably greater  than  at  any  previous  exhibition  of  the  Society. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  exhibition  were  $2,007  50.  The 
address  was  delivered  by  R.  F.  Johnstone,  Secretary  of  the 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Officers  for  18C9,— E.  W.  Eising,  President;  F.  H.  Eankin, 
Secretary;  Oren  Stone,  Treasurer;  with  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  seven  members. 

SHEEP- BHEEDEBS'    ANU    WOOL-GSOWEKs'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Comroittee  of  this  Association  submit  an 
Annual  Eeport,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 
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There  has  been  no  return  of  the  fatal  epidemic  which  deci- 
mated 80  many  flocts  in  the  spring  of  1867.  On  tie  contrary, 
sheep  have  been  quite  healthy,  wintered  well,  and  exhibited  a 
good  condition  throughout  the  year.  The  demajid  for  wool  at 
what  seemed  high  figures  two  or  three  years  back,  having  in- 
duced farmers  to  enter  very  extensively  into  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  a  corresponding  reaction  took  place  when  the  depression 
in  the  wool  trade,  which  followed,  took  place;  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  large  numbers  referred  to  by  ua  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, has  been  continued  through  the  past  year.  So  extensively 
has  this  been  carried  on,  that  we  should  estimate  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  sheep  now  in  this  county,  of  full  twenty  per 
cent,  from  the  number  held  at  this  period  last  year.  The  same 
desire  on  the  part  of  farmers  not  to  let  their  flocks  increase, 
caused  fewer  Iambs  to  be  raised  than  usual,  so  that  the  natural 
increase  has  been  less  than  would  have  been  exhibited  under 
other  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  change  the  opinion  we  expressed  last  year:  "We  can- 
not but  think  that  some  of  those  farmers  who  have  been  in 
such  haste  to  get  rid  of  their  flocks  for  any  nominal  price  they 
would  bring,  wOl  yet  see  reason  to  regret  their  precipitancy." 
Such  panics  feed  themselves.  'Where  almost  every  one  wants 
to  sell,  there  are  few  or  no  buyers;  and  prices  work  down  cor- 
respondingly. When  this  depression  has  been  accomplished, 
the  owner  begins  to  think  that  his  sheep  are  not  worth  what  it 
will  cost  to  winter  them,  and  he  becomes  more  than  ever  ready 
to  sacrifice  them.  Finding  fodder  bringing  a  good  price,  he  is 
soon  prepared  to  accept  for  his  sheep  whatever  he  can  get,  and 
another  downward  step  in  the  progress  of  depreciation  ensues, 
until,  in  fact,  some  farmers  would  rather  give  away  their  sheep, 
if  that  were  necessary,  than  keep  them,  forgetting  for  the  time 
what  he  must  see  upon  reflection,  that  such  practice  cannot  bo 
persisted  in  without  ruinous  effects.  As  well  might  a  capitalist 
live  upon  the  expenditure  of  his  principal,  instead  of  augment- 
ing by  making  it  reproductive,  as  that  a  farmer — because  for- 
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tuitous  circnm stances  have  made  the  fodder  seem  worth  more 
than  the  animal — should  rid  himself  of  his  stock,  that  he  may 
be  at  liberty  to  sell  his  hay.  If  no  return  be  made  to  feed 
and  maintain  the  strength  of  the  original  source  of  supply, 
exhaustion  is  inevitable,  sooner  or  later,  in  either  case. 

Notwithstanding  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  so  many  to 
get  rid  of  their  sheep,  we  are  pleased  to  observe  that  others — 
more  far-seeing,  as  we  believe — still  manifest  their  faith  in  the 
ultimate  profit  of  sheep -husbandry,  by  the  continued  importa- 
tion to  the  county,  from  abroad,  of  additional  Leicester,  South- 
down, and  Cotswold  sheep,  of  the  best  bloods. 

The  average  price  of  wool  the  past  season  was  about  ten  per 
cent,  below  that  of  1867.  It  is  conceded,  however,  by  the  buy- 
ers, that  the  qnality  and  condition  of  the  clip  of  1868,  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  previous  year;  and  that  a  marked  im- 
provement in  its  handling  was  manifest.  A  continuation  of 
efi'ort  in  this  direction  will  undoubtedly  bring  its  reward  in  time, 
both  in  reputation  for  the  county,  and  iu  money  for  the  wool 

The  usual  preparations  were  made  for  a  Sheep- Shearing  Fes- 
tival to  be  held  on  the  13tb  and  14th  of  May;  but  as  it  rained 
continuously  during  both  days,  and  the  weather  was  otherwise 
very  inclement,  nothiug  was  done  in  the  way  of  shearing,  and 
consequently  no  premiums  awarded,  although  many  fine  sheep 
were  brought  in. 

Beheving  that  bottom  has  been  reached  in  the  value  of  sheep, 
and  that  the  tendency  will  henceforward  be  upwards,  we  would 
once  more  reiterate  our  confidence  that  despite  such  "panics" 
as  we  have  experienced  for  the  past  two  years,  there  is  no 
branch  of  the  farmer's  business  more  deserving  of  his  care, 
than  prudent  attention  to  sheep-breeding  and  wool^owing. 

For  the  Executive  Committee. 

F.  H.  EANKIN, 

Secretary, 

Flint,  December  31, 1868. 
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Officers  of  the  Association  for  1869. — Chas.  Pettis,  President; 
F,  H.  Eankin,  Secretary;  0,  Stone,  Treasurer;  with  an  Ezecative 
Committee  cousiating  of  seven  members. 


HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 

In  reference  to  the  Hillsdale  County  Agricultural  Society,  the 
President,  Goodwin  Howard,  and  Secretary,  F.  M.  Holloway, 
transmit  the  following: 

In  presenting  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Billsdale  County 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1868,  we  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  an  apology  for  tho  barrenness  of  our  products 
from  the  Game  causes  that  operated  against  us  the  last  year, 
Tiz,;  excessive  heat  and  drought  at  a  time  when  they  were  least 
able  to  withstand  it.  In  examining  the  reports  of  the  different 
county  Bocieties  for  a  period  of  years,  we  find  no  definite  plan 
followed  in  making  them  up,  or  in  giving  information  by  which 
you  can  trace  progress  vrith  any,  they  being  generally  the  pro- 
ductions of  different  minds  and  management  from  year  to  year. 

It  would  seem  that  more  system  should  be  had,  and  informa- 
tion obtained,  through  these  reports.  16  is  no  great  thing  to 
advertise  a  Fair,  get  up  flaming  show-bills  announcing  some 
fast  trotting  or  running,  draw  a  crowd,  get  large  receipts,  and 
from  these  report  the  Fair  a  "perfect  success."  But  the  ques- 
tion arises,  how  far  do  such  Fairs  advance  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  county  ?  Prom  such  a  report,  how  can  any  one 
tell  whether  the  organization  is  accomplishing  a  good  work 
among  the  people  or  not  ?  How  tell  which  of  all  the  county 
organizations  in  the  State  comes  nearest  to  accomplishing  the 
design  for  which  it  was  created?  If  the  law  authorizing  these 
societies  does  not  already  provide,  it  should  bo  so  amended  as 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  to  farniah  blanks, 
with  appropriate  headings,  to  each  Society,  by  which  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  from  each,  showing  the  condition  and 
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amount  of  crops;  condition  of  live  stock,  kinda  and  extent  of 
mannfactnres,  experiments  with  manm-es,  progress  in  frait  cul- 
ture, with  the  kinds  adapted  to  the  several  localities,  together 
with  Buch  other  facta  as  tend  to  show  the  efficiency  of  the 
sever al  organizations. 

In  the  absence  of  what  we  deem  a  great  desideratum,  we 
give  you  a  statement  of  the  crops,  stock,  frait,  and  manufac- 
tures, as  gleaned  from  observation,  and  confirmed  by  our  Annual 
Exhibition  in  October. 

CcUlle.—Thfi  prevailing  breeds  of  the  county  are  the  Short- 
horns and  Devona,  with  their  crosses  on  the  native.  Progress 
is  being  made  with  the  Short-horns;  they  have  been  dissemi- 
nated largely  in  the  past  year;  some  very  fine  specimens  have 
been  introduced,  and  our  best  stock  men  are  more  than  ever 
awake  to  this  important  branch  of  agriculture. 

Sorses. — A  steady  improvement  on  the  Black-Hawk,  Messen- 
ger and  Duroc  strains,  a  class  that  have  proved  well  adapted  to 
our  wants,  is  the  only  noticeable  feature  we  have  to  report. 

Sheep. — In  this  class  of  husbandry  our  farmers  are  feeling 
very  blue.  Their  investments  have  been  heavy;  the  last  clip 
fell  far  short  in  price  from  what  they  anticipated,  short  of  what 
they  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  anticipated  operation  of 
the  Tariff,  As  a  result,  many  have  slaughtered  their  entire 
flocks;  all  have  reduced  largely;  the  decrease  for  '68  from  the 
previous  year  was  full  20  per  ceni;  for  the  coming  year  it  will 
reach  nearly  40  per  cent. 

Swim. — Of  hogs,  the  county  has  a  fair  supply.  The  Chester- 
White,  and  a  cross  of  these  on  the  Byfleld  and  Suffolk,  prevail. 
The  Esses  were  introduced  in  the  county  some  12  years  since, 
but  from  an  effort  to  cross  them  on  the  larger  breeds,  a  failure 
was  made,  and  the  popular  mind  came  very  near  condemning 
them,  but  the  pioneers  in  the  enterprise  held  out  with  faith, 
went  to  breeding  them  pure  from  selected  stock,  and  the  result 
shows  a  very  fine  hog,  of  good  size,  hardy,  with  fine-grained 
meat,  docile,  and  easily-fatted  at  any  age.  The  demand  for 
breeding  purposes,  this  fall,  has  been  much  above  the  sapply. 
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PouUry. — Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  this  and  that  class  of  Poultry,  and  the  chicken  fever  has  run 
so  high  at  times  that  it  has  incubated,  and  produced  so  many 
vai-ieties  of  tiie  pigmy  class  that  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  ad- 
mire or  pronounce  all  a  humbug.  There  are,  and  always  will 
be,  those  who  admire  Jine  feathers,  but  the  utilitarian  seeks 
profit  from  all  with  which  he  has  to  do.  We  find  the  larger 
breeds,  such  as  the  Brahmas,  Polands,  Dorkings,  Spanish  and 
Bolton  Grays,  occupying  most  of  the  henneries  of  the  county. 
From  a  careful  estimate,  it  is  found  that  the  returns  of  the 
county  from  eggs  and  poultry,  amount  to  more  than  $20,000  a 
year. 

Manufactures. — Under  this  head  we  will  introduce  the  Cheese 
Manufactories  of  the  county,  mention  of  which  was  made  in 
our  last  report.  The  Reading  Paetory,  owned  by  Messrs.  Fow- 
ler, Kinne  &  Co.,  has  been  operating  on  a  fourth  of  its  capacity 
the  past  season,  turning  out  about  1,000  lbs.  per  day.  We 
learn  from  those  interested  that  it  has  been  in  all  particulars  a 
success,  and  will  be  largely  increased  the  coming  season.  The 
Allen  Factory,  owned  and  operated  by  S.  Webster,  Esq.,  is  on 
8  smaUer  scale.  We  have  no  means  at  hand  for  ascertaining 
its  capacity. 

The  Jonesville  Woolen  Factory  has  become  a  fixed  institution, 
employing  about  50  operatives,  and  running  on  full  time  the 
year  round.  With  its  wide  reputation,  its  fabrics  are  taken  as 
fast  as  finished.  Our  other  manufactories  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  but  sufficiently  large  to  give  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  artisans  in  the  several  villages  of  the  county. 

Crops. — Of  Hay,  the  crop  was  very  fair  in  quality,  the  yield 
being  about  1^  ton  per  acre.  Wheat  and  Oals  were  injured  in 
filling  and  ripening,  by  the  escessive  hot  weather.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  was  about  15  bushels  per  acre;  oats  about  30 
bushels,  and  very  light.  Corn  was  materially  injured  by 
drought,  giving  but  little  over  half  a  crop,  probably  50  bushels 
of  ears  to  the  acre.    Potatoes  matured  very  late  from  the  same 
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cause.    Yield,  about  100  bushels  per  acre.    Buckwheat  very 
fair,  abont  30  bnahela  per  acre. 

Fkuit,  for  -which  our  county  is  noted,  was  almost  a  failure;  it 
set  well  in  the  spring,  but  the  cold  rains  of  May  and  June 
blasted  moat  of  the  apples.  A  few  peaches,  pears,  and  some 
small  fruit,  matured. 


The  last  day  of  September  and  the  first  two  days  of  October 
were  assigned  for  the  eshibition,  but,  in  consequence  of  rain,  it 
was  not  closed  till  the  third  of  October.  The  number  of  en- 
tries in  the  several  divisions  will  best  convey  an  idea  of  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  eshibition. 

Of  Cattle,  there  were  63  entries,  mostly  of  Short-homa,  grades 
and  working  osen — quality  very  superior.  The  display  would 
have  been  much  larger  but  for  the  rain.  Of  Horses,  there  were 
200  entries— quality  very  good.  Of  Sheep,  there  were  79  pens. 
These  were  of  superior  quahty,  made  up  of  Michigan  fine- 
wooled  and  mutton  sheep.  Of  Swine,  19  pens,  made  up  of 
Essex,  Cheater- White,  and  their  grades — all  very  fine.  Poultry, 
40  coops — one-fourth  of  valuable  varieties;  the  balance  on  the 
pigmy  order.  Of  farm,  bam,  and  house  implements,  86  entries. 
Of  Butter,  Cheese,  Bread,  Honey,  Wine,  and  Canned  Fruit,  120 
entries.  Of  Green  Fruit,  171  entries — a  very  beautiful  show, 
considering  our  great  failure  in  the  crop.  Of  Grain  and  Veg- 
etables, 62  entries.  This  division  was  very  fair,  and  the  quality 
good.  Of  Domestic  Manufactures,  wool,  cotton  and  linen,  101 
entries.  This  waa  a  very  creditable  representation,  as  the  ar- 
ticles must  be  made  within  the  year.  Of  Needle  Work  and 
Embroidery,  38  entries  only— the  smallest  show  ever  had  in 
the  county.  Of  Natural  Flowers,  18  entries;  Paintings,  6i  en- 
tries, all  by  home  artists;  Musical  Instruments,  6  entries;  Shells 
and  Minerals,  13  entries — many  rare  specimens;  making  a  total 
of  1,080  entries  against  977  last  year— an  increase  of  103.  The 
number  of  premiums  awarded  was  453,  amounting  to  $993  75. 
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Our  receipts  from  me  Fair  were $2,509  90 

Cash  on  hand,  October  1st,  1868, 144  74 

County  taxforl868, -- 135  00 

Total, $3,809  64 


For  preminms, $993  75 

Balance  of  land  contract, 880  00 

InterestandprmcipalonFIoralHalllionds, 219  25 

Diplomas, 26  50 

Repairing  tratk, 66  87 

Improvement  in  Hall, 40  96 

Insurance  on  Hall, 81  25 

Secretary's  salaij, 100  00 

PrinUng. - 78  50 

ErpensesofFair, 190  71 

3,637  79 

Balance  on  hand, $181  83 

The  Society's  grounds  are  paid  for,  and  comprise  25  acres 
near  the  center  of  the  Tillage  of  Hillsdale,  which,  with  the  im- 
provemente  on  them,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  $14,000, 
with  no  iudebtedness,  except  about  $1,400  of  Floral  Hall  bonds 
due  in  1872. 

From  our  present  stand-point  we  look  forward  to  future  use- 
fulness in  a  much  larger  degree  than  in  the  past.  It  has  been 
the  labor  of  years  to  obtain  onr  foot-hold;  but  this  being  ac- 
oomplished,  we  may  now  bend  our  energies  to  the  source  of  all 
material  prosperity — the  development  of  our  soil.  In  fact,  we 
have  already  proposed  a  series  of  experiments  iu  the  raising  of 
wheat  and  corn,  a  copy  of  which  we  enclose,  with  the  rules 
governing  the  experiments: 

SPBCIAL  PBEMjrHB  OF  $300. 
For  the  best  5  acres  of  wheat  at  anytime  before  the  Fair  of  1871, 

raised  in  the  county,  yielduig  over  50  bushels  to  the  acre, $100  00 

For  the  2d  best, 50  00 

For  the  best  5acreaof  com,  before  said  Fair  of  1871,  raised  in  the 

county,  yielding  over  150  bushels  of  70  lbs.  weight  in  the  ear,  100  00 
For  the  2d  best, m  00 
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The  competitora  for  the  above  premium  will  be  required  to 
enter  their  crops  before  harvesting,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  when  the  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  or  a  majority  of  them,  will  proceed  to  examine,  care- 
fuUy  measure,  and  set  bounds  to  the  same.  The  exhibitor  shall 
then  harvest  the  crop  by  itself,  preserving  the  identity  of  said 
grain,  by  the  knowledge  of  two  credible  witnesses,  who  with 
the  exhibitor  shall  make  oath  as  to  its  being  the  same  raised  on 
the  five  acres  marked  ont,  and  no  more.  When  said  crop  is 
ready  for  weighing  and  inspection,  the  competitors  shall  give 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  with  a  majority  of 
the  Board,  shall  at  once  proceed  to  weigh  said  grain,  make  a 
record  of  the  kind,  amount,  and  qnahty,  preserving  samples  of 
each,  and  at  the  Fair  of  1871,  they  shall  exhibit  said  samples, 
from  which,  together  with  the  records  kept,  they  shall  then  and 
there  determine  the  awards. 

The  competitors  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  statement  of 
the  soil,  tillage,  and  fertilizers  used,  with  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  field  for  two  or  more  years  immedi- 
ately preceding. 

Other  inducements  will  be  offered  from  time  to  time,  tending 
to  raise  our  standard  of  crops. 

Officers  for  1869. — Geo.  C.  Munro,  President;  Alex.  Hewitt, 
Vice  President;  P.  M.  Holloway,  Secretary;  Daniel  Beebe, 
Treasurer;  with  an  Executive  Committee  of  18  members,  one 
from  each  town  in  the  county. 


This  Association  held  no  exhibition  in  1868.  The  ofdcers  for 
1869,  are:  W.  J.  Baxter,  President;  Geo.  C.  Mnnio,  Secretary; 
E.  0.  Groavenor,  Treasurer. 
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INGHAM  COTJNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ingham  County  Agricultural  Society, 
George  W,  Bristol,  states  that  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Society  wae  held  at  Mason  on  the  24th  and  25tb  of 
September.  A  cold  rain  set  in  on  the  first  day  and  continued 
during  the  entire  eshibition,  and  defeated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent its  success.  Never tlieleaa,  the  exhibition  was  good.  The 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1868,  are 
as  follows: 


Received  from  the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  aimual  fair, _..  $358  84 

EeceiTed  from,  the  county  of  Ingham, 100  00 

$458  54 

ESPESDITUKES. 

Paid  expenses  and  old  account, -._$173  54 

Paid  premitmia, _.  285  00 

■ ~ii?§_?* 

Officers  for  1869.— L.  H.  Ives,  President;  George  W.  Bristol, 
Secretary;  D.  C.  Smith,  Treasurer,  with  three  Vice  Presidents, 
and  a  board  of  six  Directors. 


IONIA  COUNTY. 
"W.  D.  Arnold,  Secretary  of  the  Ionia  County  Agricultural 
Society,  states  that  the  Twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held 
on  the  new  grounds  of  the  Society,  near  Ionia,  from  the  7th  to 
the  10th  of  October,  and  that  although  the  weather  was  very 
unfavorable,  the  exhibition  was  a  decided  success,  as  the  attend- 
ance and  interest  manifested  was  much  increased.  The  old 
grounds  (ten  acres)  have  been  sold  for  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  tho  new  grounds  (twenty  acres),  and  the 
avails  applied  on  the  purchase,  the  balance  having  ten  years  to 
run,  though  the  society  may  pay  it  sooner  if  they  choose.  The 
display  of  stock,  including  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and   swine. 
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thougli  not  large,  was  considered  good.    The  oUier  departmeiits 
were  respectably  filled. 


Amount  on  hand  last  year, |183  20 

Received  ftom  sale  of  life  member  tickets,- 730  00 

ReceiTed  from  annual  exhibition, 729  59 

11,642  79 
msBrHaEUENTs. 
Paid  for  fencing,  fitting  up  new  grounds,  expenses  of  annual 

exhibition,  and  award  of  premiums, $1,642  TO 

LeaTiDg  the  Society  indebted  on  lumber  for  fencing,  1126.80, 
and  $230  BtUl  due  the  Society  on  account  of  life  member  tickets 
sold. 

Officers  for  1869.— Myron  H.  Norton,  President;  Walter  D. 
Arnold,  Secretary;  James  W.  Loomis,  Treaatirer,  with  a  board 
of  five  Directors. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

George  W.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Ja«kson  County  Ag- 
ricnltural  Society,  states  that  tlie  crops  of  the  eoonty  for  1868 
suffered  much  from  drought,  with  the  exception  of  wheat, 
which  yielded  bountifully,  although  the  quality  was  inferior  to 
the  crop  of  1867.  Indian  com  was  about  an  average  crop; 
oats,  two-thirds  of  an  average;  barley,  three-fourths;  potatoes, 
one-half;  hay  (upland),  an  average;  marsh  hay,  owing  to 
drought,  two-thirds  of  a  crop;  apples,  half  a  crop,  of  inferior 
quality. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  Society's 
grounds,  at  Jackson,  October  1st  to  3d,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
other  societies  which  held  their  shows  about  this  time,  in  re- 
gard to  unfavorable  weather.  Still,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  entries,  the  Exhibition  was  all 
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that  conld  have  been  expected,  under  tlie  circnmstancea.  Num- 
ber of  entries  of  Cattle,  81;  Sheep,  59;  Horsea,  153;  Swine,  16; 
PoTiltry,  22;  Grain,  34;  Vegetablea,  41;  Fruit,  60;  Bread,  But- 
ter, and  Cheese,  48;  Farm  Implements,  36;  Domestic  Mana- 
factares,  49;  Mechanic  Arts,  48;  Flowers  and  Planta,  44;  Mis- 
cellaneous, 71;  making  a  total  of  752. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  the  current 
year  are  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  liand  at  begmning  of  year, $457  37 

Keceiyed  for  memliersMp  tickets, 1,050  00 

EcceiTed.  from  sale  of  single  tickets, 509  55 

Keccired  from  rent  of  buildings, 131  50 

Eeceived  from  County  Treasurer, 150  00 


ESPENDITOKES. 

Paid  premiums, $806  90 

Paid  on  purchase  of  grounds, 450  00 

Paid  on  fencing  and  grading, 351  23 

Paid,  expense  aooouat, 591  40 

2,199  53 

Balance  on  hand,  January  30, 1869, .$98  89 

Officers  for  1869. — Morgan  Case,  President;  Geo.  W.  Ken- 
nedy, Secretary;  James  DePay,  Treasurer;  with  an  ExeeutiTe 
Committee  consisting  of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are  elected 
annually. 

Mr.  Kennedy  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  articles 
forwarded  from  Jackson  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  for 
the  year  1868: 

Agricultural  implements,  1,528,133  pounds;  barley,  88,306 
pounds;  cattle,  973  head;  coal,  12,000  tons;  diseased  hogs, 
1,317;  liye  hogs,  2,112;  flour,  46,600  barrels;  furniture,  116 
car-loads;  lime,  1,622,700  pounds;  lumber,  590,847  feet;  gen- 
eral merchandise,  5,252,472  pounds;  mill-feed,  500,000  pounds; 
oil,  3,104  barrels;  potatoes,  1,043,382  pounds;  salt,  969  barrels; 
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sheep,  7,203  heael;  atone-ware,  253,430  pounds;  tallow,  223,430 
pounds;  wagons  (number),  2,400;  wheat,  1,980,000  pounds; 
wool,  530,500  pounds. 

Mr.  Kennedy  says:  "The  statements  of  shipments  over  the 
Michigan  Southern  Branch  Kailroad  from  this  placs,  have  been 
(in  Ihe  course  of  business)  forwarded  to  Chicago,  so  that  I 
cannot  get  them.  I  am  not  now  able  to  get  a  copy  of  the  ship- 
ments at  Grass  Lake,  Concord,  and  Parma  stations  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Eaib-oad,  or  those  of  Napoleon  and  Norville 
on  the  Michigan  Southern  Branch." 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  furnishes  some  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  sheep  slaughtered  at  Jackson  in  the  fall  of  1868 
and  the  early  part  of  the  winter  following.  Messrs.  Cos,  Hood 
&  Co.,  slaughtered  28,488  head,  for  which  they  paid  from  50 
cents  to  $3  per  head — averaging  about  $1.45.  Thomas  Kent  & 
Co.,  skughtered  about  9,000  head,  for  which  they  paid  an  aver- 
age of  $1.  Mr.  Kennedy  adds :  "  Our  farmers  culled  out  their 
flocks  very  closely  in  the  fall,  and  fattened  and  slaughtered  the 
cullings;  so  that  over  40,000  sheep  were  undoubtedly  slaugh- 
tered here,  in  addition  to  those  tilled  by  the  city  butchers." 


KENT  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Kent  County  Agricultural  Society, 
Omar  H.  Simmonds,  states  that  the  Society  has  expended  in 
the  improvement  of  its  grounds,  during  the  year,  nearly  $1,000; 
that  the  hall  erected  last  year  has  been  thoroughly  painted,  a 
long  line  of  horse  stables  built  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  the 
track  on  the  grounds  mttch  improved.  Mr.  Simmonds  took 
the  position  of  Secretary,  in  consequence  of  the  Secretary  who 
was  elected,  M.  Freeman,  having  removed  from  the  county.  In 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Warren  P.  Mills,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  valuable  officers  of  the  Society,  A.  E.  Hoag  was  elected 
in  his  place  on  the  Executive  Board,  and  A.  N.  Norton  was 
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elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  "W- 
W.  Hatch. 

The  Society  held  ita  AnDual  Exhibition  on  the  29th  and  30th 
of  September  and  the  1st  and  2d  of  October.  The  attendance 
was  good,  and  the  receipts  satisfactory,  but  the  second  day 
being  stormy,  the  competitian  was  smaller  in  the  various 
departments  than  it  otherwise  wonld  have  been. 

The  Society  is  steadily  gaining  on  the  pnbhc  favor  from  year 
to  year,  and  is  expending  ita  anrplus  receipts  in  the  improve- 
ment of  its  grounds.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Society, 
as  shown  by  the  Treasurer's  Report,  is  as  follows: 


Monny  received  from  W.  D.  Foster,  Treasurer,  for  1867,.. 
Casli  from  County  Treasurer, 

"    borrowed,  _- - 

"    received  for  use  of  groimda, 

"  "      at  Annual  Fair  ofl868, 

"     00116016(1137  Secretary, 

"    for  use  of  grounds  for  pastnrc, -_- 


Oaah  paid  for  labor  and  material  for  grounds,. 


painting  floral  liall,.. 

"    printing,- 

police  and  night  watch  during  the  Fair,., 
assistanta  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,.-. 

tax  on  Fair  grounds, 

note  at  City  National  Bank, 

■'    held  by  B.  W.  Garfield, - , 

incidental  expenses, 

paid  as  premiums, 

expended  by  President  on  grounds, _-, 


174  45 
78  57 


It  is  stated  that  when  the  officers  of  the  current  year  entered 
upon  their  duties,  they  found  the  Society  in  debt  to  the  amount 
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of  $700.    This  has  been  paid  in  fall,  and  a  moderate  balance 
leit  in  the  treasury. 

Officers  for  X869.— Geo.  "W.  Grriggs,  President;  Jacob  Barnes, 
Secretary;  John  Porter,  Treasurer;  with  an  Executive  Board 
consisting  of  five  members. 


LAPEER  COUNTT. 

E.  G.  Hart,  Secretary  of  the  Lapeer  Connty  Agricultural 
Society,  states  that  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  its  grounds  on  the  23d  to  25th  of  September.  The 
entries  and  receipts  were  light,  and  no  particular  interest  in  the 
exhibition  seemed  to  be  manifested.  The  show  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  farm  implements  was  good.  Sheep  and  swine  were  poorly 
represented.  The  fruit  department  and  floral  hall  were  well 
filled.  One  striking  feature  of  the  exhibition,  though  not 
strictly  agricultural,  might  be  legitimately  included  under  the 
head  of  mannfactures,  and  is  interesting  from  the  information 
it  affords  in  regard  to  the  natural  resources  of  that  section  of 
our  State,  viz. :  a  collection  of  furs,  consisting  of  that  of  the 
bear,  racoon,  fox  and  skunk,  with  wild-cat  robes,  gloves,  caps, 
capes  and  mufflers  in  abundance,  all  of  which  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  town  of  Lapeer. 

The  constitution  of  the  Society  has  been  so  amended  that 
the  election  of  officers  is  to  take  place  at  the  winter  meeting, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January.  A  list  of  the  officers  for 
1869  has  not  been  received;  but  the  Secretary  is  Ira  H,  Bntter- 
field,  Jr. 


LEELANAW  COUNTT. 

The  Leelanaw  County  Agricultural  and  Hortictdtural  Society 

was  organized  the  present  year,  and  its  President,  Rev.  George 

H.  Smith,  of  Northport,  furnishes  some  notes  in  regard  to  the 

first  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  held  at  Leeland,  on  the 
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20tli  and  Slat  of  October.  Mr.  Smith  states  that,  considering 
the  newness  of  the  county,  the  unfavorable  weather,  &e,,  it  was 
highly  satisfactory.  Grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  exhibited, 
were  of  the  first  quality.  Horses  and  cattle  were  good,  and 
there  was  a  very  creditable  display  of  ladies'  work.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  G.  Verfurth,  of  Leeland. 


MACOBIB    COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  o£  the  Macomb  County  Agricultural  Society, 
Daniel  B.  Briggs,  states  that  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Exhibition 
o£  this  Society  was  held  at  Eomeo,  on  the  17th  to  the  19th  of 
October.  Although  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  the  number 
of  entries  exceed  that  of  any  former  exhibition.  The  different 
classes  of  stock  were  well  represented.  The  display  of  Devon 
cattle  and  swine  far  excelled  that  of  previous  years,  and  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors.  The  show  of  horses  com- 
pared favorably  with  previous  fairs,  203  entries  being  made  in 
the  four  classes,  viz:  for  All  Work,  Draught,  Boadsters,  and 
Matched  Spans. 

Both  Floral  and  Vegetable  Halls  were  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  The  liberal  premiums  awarded  for  township  and 
district  eollectiona  of  fruit,  brought  out  a  fine  display,  in  spite 
of  the  unfavorable  season.  This  department  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  State  Fair. 

Whole  number  of  entries,  981. 

Premiums  offered,  amounting  to $1,325  25 

Premiums  awarded,  amounting  to 939  50 

Total  receipts  during  the  Fan', 1,381  80 

The  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting,  voted  to  purchase  the 
grounds  which,  for  several  years  past,  have  been  leased  for 
holding  the  Annual  Fairs  of  the  Society.  There  are  12|  acres  in 
the  enclosure,  fenced  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  respectable 
buildings.  The  grounds  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Every  part  of  the  track  can  be  viewed  from  any  point.  It  is 
53 
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proposed  in  order  to  raise  fuuda  to  effect  the  purchase,  to  issue 
a  life-membership  certificate  to  any  person  resident  of  the  State 
who  shall  pay  $10  or  more  in  one  payment,  said  certificate  en- 
titling the  person  to  all  the  privileges  as  a  member,  daring  his 
life. 

OJicer,^  for  1869.— George  W.  PhiUips,  President;  P.  M. 
Bently,  Vice-President;  Daniel  B.  Brigga,  Secretary;  A.  AV. 
SterliDg,  Treasurer;  with  a  Board  of  eight  Directors. 


OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Oakland  County  Agricultural  Society, 
Geo.  W.  Brock,  presents  the  following  statement  ol  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  the  year  18G8: 

Total  receipts  fromthe]iorsefair,Juiic, 1898, _.  $3,801  49 

Subscriptions  not  collected, $50  00 

AIsoamoinitdueforfeed,notcollected, 30  OB         70  09 

$2,731  40 
Total  expecditurea  for  horae  &ir,  June,  1868, 3,159  37 

Net  proceeds  of  liorse  fair, $573  03 

Total  receipts  from  County  Fair,  fall  of  1868, -$3,320  08 

Total  expenses  of  County  Fair,  fall  of  1868, 3,960  43 

Net  proceeds  of  County  Fair, 359  68 

Totalnet  proceeds  of  both  Fau^s, -  $931  69 

Amount  received  IVom  Oakland  County,  fall  of  1868, 332  30 

Totalnet  receipts, $1,163  99 

Deduct  amount  expended  for  permanent  improvements, 136  OO 

Total  amount  of  receipts  over  all  expenditures, $1,037  99 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Secretary's  Report: 

"At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they 

did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  offer  a  premium  for  Herefords,  and 

it  subsequently  appearing  that  there  was  some  dissatisfaction 

on  that  account,  the  Board,  on  meeting  at  the  Aimual  Fair, 
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thonghtr  proper  to  offer  a  first  premium  to  eshibitors  in  this 
dasa.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition,  the  premiums 
were  awarded  to  Edwin  Phelps,  Esq.,  of  the  town  of  Pontiac, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  the  sum  of  $40,  which  Mr.  Phelps  has  very 
generously  donated  to  the  Society.  I  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  Mr.  Phelps  be  remembered  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  for  hia  generosity, 

"It  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  to  mention  the  growing  in- 
terest which  appears  to  be  manifested  by  the  farmers  of  this 
county  in  the  improvement  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
of  horses.  The  exhibition  of  horses  held  in  the  month  of  June 
last,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  was  large  and  weU  at- 
tended, and  the  exhibition,  both  at  the  horse  fair  and  county 
fair,  of  carriage  horses,  farm  horses,  and  horses  for  general 
purposes,  displaying  endurance,  power,  style,  and  speed,  were, 
it  is  believed,  second  to  no  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
the  Stat?.  In  conclusion,  your  Secretai-y  would  say  that  the 
Society's  grounds  are  in  good  condition,  the  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety are  in  a  condition  to  be  faUy  understood  and  appreciated 
by  all  its  members,  and  although  the  balance-sheet  for  the  last 
year  does  not  show  as  large  an  amount  of  net  income  as  it  was 
hoped  and  expected  would  be  realized,  yet  the  Secretary  feels 
safe  in  congratulating  the  members  of  the  Society  upon  the 
present  condition  of  its  affairs,  and,  also,  upon  the  prospect 
that,  with  good  management  and  liberal  support,  it  may  soon 
become  the  strongest  and  most  successfal  association  of  the 
kind  in  the  State." 

Officers  for  1869.— Lysander  Woodward,  President;  M.  E. 
Orofoot,  Chairman  of  Business  Committee;  George  "W,  Broek, 
Secretary;  with  a  Board  of  ten  Directors. 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ottawa  Connty  Agricultural  Society, 
Miner  Hedges,  states  that  the  Society  held  its  Thirteenth  An- 
nual Exhibition  on  the  Society's  grounds,  near  Lamont,  on  the 
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7tli  to  the  9th  of  October.  The  weather  being  cold  and  stormy, 
the  attendance  waa  not  as  good  as  usual.  The  receipts  were 
$260,  which,  after  paying  all  preminms  and  incidental  expenses, 
leaves  $150  in  the  treasury.  The  Society  needs  larger  exhibi- 
tion grouEds,  and  has  authorized  the  Executive  Committee  to 
purchase  and  fit  grounds  for  the  next  exhibition.  The  entrisB 
for  the  exhibition  of  18G8,  were  as  follows: 

Cattle,  44;  horses,  69;  sheep,  20;  swine  10;  implements,  43; 
dairj',&c.,121;  domestic  goods,  43;  fancy  articles,  12;  fruit,23; 
vegetables,  49;  field  crops,  56;  flowers,  10;  making  a  total  of 
490. 

Officers  for  1869.— Simeon  Hazelton,  President;  C.  A.  Van 
Slyke,  Vice  President;  John  Luther,  Secretary;  Miner  Hedges, 
Treasurer;  with  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  seven 


Mr.  Hedges  sends  an  account  of  a  crop  of  Indian  corn,  grown 
in  1868,  by  C.  S.  Eandall,  of  Talmadge,  which  is,  substantially, 
as  follows: 

The  crop  grew  on  twenty-six  rods  less  than  six  acres,  and 
the  aggregate  produce  was  618  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 

Ploughing, $9  00 

Cultivating, 9  00 

Marking  and  planting, 7  50 

Cultivating, _ __  14  00 

Cutting  up,.-- 13  50 

Board  of  bands  and  team, 20  00 

Seed, _ 3  75 

Use  of  land,  $5  per  acre, 39  00 

Husking,  drawing,  and  stacking  Btalks, 50  00 

Marketing  corn, 30  00 

$18475 

By  618  tiuslicls  of  corn,  ©80  cents, $494  40 

By  stalks,  for  wUcli  was  offered  in  the  stack, 60  00 

$554  40 
Deduct  <;ost, 184  75 

Net  profit, _ $369  65 
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SAGINAW  COUNTY. 

From  a  statement  forwarded  by  George  F.  Lewis,  Secretary 

of  the  Saginaw  County  Agriculfcural  Society,  it  appears  that 

its  prospects  are  encouraging.    The  following  is  presented  aa 

showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society: 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  since  December  38, 1867, $3,678  13 

Expenditures, 3,667  S3 

Balance  in  liands  of  Treaaurer, __.         $8  S9 

Value  of  tuildingB  and  improvements  to  grounds,  &c., 3,520  00 

Funds  in  Secretary's  hands, 31  60 

Total  assets, $2,560  19 

Estimated  indetitediiess, 1,000  00 

Balance,- $1.560  19 

It  is  stated  that  though  "the  Society  finds  itself,  for  the  first 
time,  in  debt,  better  and  more  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year  since  its 
organization,  and  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  established."  A 
tract  consisting  of  28  acres,  near  the  north  line  of  the  city  of 
East  Saginaw,  has  been  leased  for  six  years,  for  the  use  of  the 
Society.  The  following  statement  of  a  corn  crop  was  presented 
to  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Field  Crops,  to  be  reported  on  at  a  future 
meeting; 

Saginaw,  Deeeraber  34, 1868. 
Statement  of  com  crop,  three  acres,  lightly  manured,  ploughed  me- 
dium depth,  and  planted  about  the  30th  of  May,  and  harvested  about 
the  15th  of  September,    Yield  per  acre,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
bushels. 

BEN^JAMIN"  McLELLAN. 

The  statement  was  sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
by  the  person  who  made  it.  Whether  the  committee  to  whom 
it  was  referred  will  require  any  farther  particulars,  is  not 
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stated.    As  the  claim  now  stands,  it  ia  somewhat  remarkable 
for  its  brevity  and  indefiniteness. 

Cheers  for  1869.— Wm.  J.  Bartow,  President;  George  F. 
Lewis,  Secretary;  Thomas  L.  Jackson,  Treasarer;  with  four 
Vice  Presidents,  and  an  Executive  Committee  consiafing  of 


ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

L.  A.  Clapp,  Secretary  of  the  St.  Joseph  Connty  Agricultural 
Society,  sends  the  following  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  1868: 

"  The  Eighteenth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Society  at  Centreville,  September  30th  and  October  1st 
and  2d.  The  continuous  rain  during  the  first  and  through  the 
forenoon  of  the  second  day,  prevented  the  entries  from  reach- 
ing the  usual  nnmber.  But  the  weather  being  good  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  exhibition,  the  attendance  was  very  large,  in- 
dicating that  under  favorable  weather  the  affair  would  have 
been  in  every  respect  a  complete  success. 

"  The  committees  on  the  several  classes  of  the  exhibition  all 
seemed  well  pleased  at  receiving  copies  of  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

"The  Society  has  during  the  year  built  about  100  rods  of 
fence,  at  an  expense  of  $'226.87;  also  a  grand  stand,  20x72  feet, 
at  a  coat  of  $690.  The  property  of  the  Society  is  not  encum- 
bered, and  consists  of  seventeen  acres  of  level,  beautiful  land, 
enclosed  with  a  good  high  fence.  The  buildings  are,  one  two- 
story  building  about  100  feet  in  length,  used  for  the  exhibition 
of  domestic  manufactures,  vegetables,  grain,  fruit,  &c. ;  one  octa- 
gon building,  for  floral  designs,  &c,;  a  grand  stand,  and  a  good 
ofBce -building  for  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  Society  is  as  follows: 
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Amount  ill  Treasury  Dec.  14,  1867, ___ _.      $703  37 

Received  at  Annual  Fair  ofl8&8, I,fi65  00 


Building  fence, $383  69 

'■         grand  stand, 690  00 

Expenses  of  Annual  Fair, 587  00 

Premiums  awarded, .■ 666  00 

Amount  now  in  Treasury,  (Dec.  13,  1868,) ---         141  68 

$2,368  37 


The  above  having  been  forwarded  before  the  election  of 
officers  for  1869,  the  list  cannot  be  given. 


TUSCOLA.  COUNTY. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tuscola  County  Agricultural 
Society,  through  the  Secretary,  C.  C.  Stoddard,  present  a  Tal- 
uable  report  for  1868'.  HaTicg  spoken  of  the  succeaa  which 
has  attended  the  Society  in  its  efforts  to  advance  tbe  interests 
of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  in  the  county,  and  given  an 
encouraging  word  in  reference  to  continued  exertion  in  this 
direction,  the  report  submits  a  summary  of  the  products  of  the 
county  for  the  year,  as  follows: 

The  past  season,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  quite  favorable 
for  farming  operations,  giving  the  careful  husbandman  ample 
time  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  gather  in  the  products  of  his 
labor. 

Wheal. — ^This  crop  richly  repays  tbe  cultivator  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  county.  A  large  breadth  is  annually  sown. 
The  yield  this  year  will,  we  think,  reach  an  average  of  twenty 
bushels  per  acre.  We  think  the  amount  raised  was  never  ex- 
ceeded in  tbe  county  in  any  one  year.     Spring  wheat  is  not  so 
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mncli  sown,  but  was  a  very  fair  crop.  The  midge  injured  the 
variety  known  as  the  Sonles  wheat,  somewhat,  but  not  so  seri- 
ously as  in  some  former  years.  The  Treadwell  wheat  is  raised 
to  a  considerable,  and  the  Diehl  to  a  limited  extent.  Both 
these  Tarieties  promise  well. 

Indian  Corn. — This  suffered  materially  in  spring,  in  conse- 
quence of  continued  wet  and  cold  weather,  bnt  the  months  of 
July  and  August  being  warm  and  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
this  important  crop,  an  unusual  amount  per  acre  was  harvested. 
The  yield  probably  amounted  to  forty  bushels  per  acre, 

Oats. — -This  crop  has  been  a  very  good  one,  averaging,  per- 
haps, forty  bushels  per  acre;  in  quality  they  are  rather  light, 
owing  to  extreme  hot  and  dry  weather  during  the  season  of 
their  growth. 

Buckwheat- — The  season  has  been  tolerably  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  this  crop,  and  a  considerable  amount  has  been  raised, 
adding  very  materially  to  the  resources  of  the  farmer. 

Beans. — Notwithstanding  the  very  high  price  beans  have 
commanded  in  past  years,  few  have  been  cultivated.  Those 
who  have  raised  them,  have  done  so  with  profit  to  themselves. 
In  quality,  beans  were  very  good. 

Say. — Of  hay,  au  average  crop,  of  good  qnality,  was  secured. 
"We  much  need  the  use  of  labor-saving  machines  to  enable  us 
to  secore  the  crop  seasonably,  and  without  damage  from  rain. 
Mowing  machines  and  horse-rakes  will  become  generally  used 
as  our  farms  become  freed  from  stamps  and  other  obstructions 
that  impede  their  progress.  A  few  are  now  used,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  may  be  more  generally  introduced  as  our 
farms  become  better  cultivated. 

Potatoes.— Potatoes  were  not  as  good,  either  in  qnantity  or 
in  quality,  as  last  year.  The  extreme  dry  weather  of  July  and 
August  retarded  the  process  of  setting  until  a  very  late  day, 
and  when  the  rains  finally  fell,  the  tubers  grew  rapidly  until 
frost  came,  but  were  not  as  good  in  qnality  as  is  usual;  a  fair 
crop,  however,  was  realized. 
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We  cannot  boaat  of  so  large  a  crop  of  apples  as  last  year, 
still  those  raised  were  of  unusual  excellence.  Although  the 
business  of  fruit-raising  is  yet  in  its  infancy  -with  us,  it  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  that  Tuscola  county  can  hardly  be 
beaten  by  any  locality  of  Michigan  for  the  production  of  ap- 
ples and  many  of  the  smaller  fruits;  while  peaches  and  pears 
succeed  admirably  in  some  neighborhoods,  particularly  about 
Watrousville,  and  along  the  shore  of  Saginaw  Bay. 

In  horticulture,  there  is  still  a  great  chance  for  improvement, 
particularly  in  the  cultivation  of  cherries,  plums,  and  berries  of 
various  kinds.  These  would  be  cheap  luxuries,  in  which  the 
poorest  might  indulge,  if  he  owned  but  an  acre  of  soil.  The 
hardier  kinds  of  grapes  succeed  well,  too,  and  might  be  much 
more  extensively  cultivated  than  they  now  are,  with  both  profit 
and  pleasure  to  those  willing  to  give  the  necessary  attention. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Sbrses. — A  laudable  degree  of  interest  seems  still  to  be  man- 
ifested in  the  production  of  good  serviceable  horses,  preference 
being  apparently  given  to  the  heavy  farm  or  draft  horse.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  While  a  graceful,  fast-traveling  animal  may 
be  very  desirable  for  the  road,  the  substantial,  enduring  animal 
must,  for  the  farmer  at  least,  take  precedence  of  all  others. 

Cattle. — Of  cattle,  there  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  grade 
and  native  stock.  The  further  infusion  of  Devon  and  Short- 
horn blood  would  greatly  improve  our  stock,  and  would  also 
greatly  enhance  the  money  value  of  this  part  of  farm  property. 
A  marked  degree  of  improvement  has  already  been  made  in 
respect  to  oxen,  cows,  and  young  cattle. 

Sheep. — In  sheep,  our  farmers  seem  to  be  changing  base, 
somewhat.  The  great  demand  and  high  prices  paid  for  Me- 
rino wool  and  its  grades,  in  past  years,  stimulated  the  produc- 
tion of  that  class  of  wool  to  an  enormous  extent.  Now,  longer 
5i 
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wools"  are  in  demand,  consequently  Leicester  and  Southdown 
sheep  are  taking  the  lead.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  both 
fine  and  coarse-wooled  sheep  may  be  found  upon  many  farms 
in  the  county.  The  interest  in  sheep  husbandry  seems  to  be 
somewhat  abated. 

Simne.^Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breeds  of  hogs;  and  we  were  glad  to  notice  the 
ezhibition  of  specimens  of  some  choice  varieties  at  the  fair. 
Considering  the  present  prices  of  corn  and  pork,  the  business 
would,  no  doubt,  ba  remimerative  if  more  extensively  engaged 


MANrPACTORES. 

Our  manufactures  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  ere  long,  almost,  if  not  qnite  ail  implements 
and  machines  pertaining  to  the  business  of  farming,  together 
with  articles  of  necessity,  comfort  or  convenience,  will  be  pro- 
duced at  our  hands,  within  the  limits  of  oar  own  county.  Let 
the  farmer  provide  himself  with  the  products  of  the  skill  of 
our  artisans  and  mechanics  as  fast  as  his  needs  require,  or  his 
means  will  allow. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
its  grounds  at  'Watrousville,  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  first  of  October,  and  notwithstanding  the  unfa- 
vorableness  of  the  weather,  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  exhibition  on  the 
whole  satisfactory.  The  address  on  the  occasion  was  delivered 
by  C.  H.  Dennison,  of  Bay  City.  In  reference  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Society,  the  following  synopsis  is  given  from 
the  Treasurer's  Report: 

Receipts  for  the  entire  year, . $862  37 

Expenses, 639  31 

Balance  on  liand, $333  OS 
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VAN  BUREN  COUNTY. 


O.  H.  P.  Sbeldou,  Secretary  of  the  Van  Euren  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  states  that  he  is  unable  to  make  as  favorable 
a  report  in  regard  to  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  as 
was  naade  for  1867.  On  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition  there 
were  489  entries;  but  on  the  second  day  it  rained  all  day,  which 
broke  np  the  programme.  It  was  decided  to  hold  over  another 
day,  making  the  exhibition  include  four  days,  but  the  people  at 
a  distance  not  knowing  of  this  arrangement,  the  attendance 
waa  much  less  thaji  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  entries 
were  as  follows:  Horses,  156;  cattle,  37;  sheep,  28;  swine,  9; 
fruit,  109;  vegetables,  109;  grain,  22;  miscellaneous,  232; 
making  a  total  of  697.  The  Treasurer's  report  exhibits  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Society  as  follows; 


Cash  in  TreaiSTiry  Dec.  28, 1867, |4G0  04 

Receipts  from  Exbiliition,  1868, 543  4G 

$1,003  -TO 


Paid  orders, - $774  76 

"    stationery,  &c., 88 

Cash  on  hand, 397  86 

$1,00350 

Withciiali  on  hand  Dec.  39,1868, $337  86 

And  eoimly  orders  for  two  yeara,  (1866-67) 172  34 

The  amount  in  the  Treasury  is $40030 
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WESTERN  MICHIGAN  LAKE-SHORE  HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  progress  of  fruit  culture  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
MichigEin  is  probably  more  rapid,  and  is  at  this  time  attracting 
more  attention  than  is  given  to  that  business  in  any  portion  of 
the  West.  The  public  eagerly  seizes  on  all  facts  touching  this 
important  and  growing  interest,  and  in  view  of  furnishing,  as 
far  as  practicable,  information  that  can  be  relied  on,  the  follow- 
ing statistics  and  other  matter  brought  out  by  the  Association 
known  by  the  above  title,  is  given.  Jacob  Ganzhom,  of  Spring 
Lake,  Ottawa  County,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  forwarded 
the  statistics  of  fruit  culture,  the  list  of  tested  fruits,  and  the 
report  of  the  doings  of  the  Convention  of  Fruit-Growers.  In 
the  course  of  his  correspondence,  Mr.  Ganzhom  gives  some 
items  of  interest  not  included  in  the  regular  papers.  He  men- 
tions that  an  Isabella  grapevine,  four  years  old,  growing  in  the 
village  of  Spring  Lake,  bore  in  1868,  100  fbs.  of  fruit.  A  Con- 
cord vine  of  the  same  age,  though  in  another  garden,  bore  42 
lbs.,  and  a  Clinton,  along  side  of  it,  100  lbs.  A  four-year-old 
Catawba  vine,  in  the  same  garden,  trained  to  a  building,  and 
covering  a  space  of  about  16  feet  high,  and  2i  feet  wide,  bore 
100  lbs. 


Fruit  culture  in  this  section  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  though  many 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  small  fruit  plantations  are  established, 
many  of  which  are  quite  extensive,  To  give  some  idea  of  what 
is  already  planted,  I  will  state,  that  not  over  five  per  cent,  of 
what  is  planted  bore  this  season,  and  the  products  amounted 
to  $37,105  80, 
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All  kinds  of  friiitH  mentioned  in  these  statistics  (as  far  as 
testecl)  succeed  exceedingly  well  in  this  section,  and  all  bore 
full  crops  this  season,  except  the  apple,  ■which  is  estiraated  at 
one-third  of  an  average  crop. 

The  varieties  of  Apples  now  most  in  bearing  are  the  Baldwin, 
It.  I.  Greening,  Gale's  Hnseet,  Kirtland  Pippin,  Bambo,  and  Red 
Astracban,  though  all  leading  and  promising  varieties  are 
planted.  Of  the  Pear,  the  Louise  bon  de  Jersey,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  aud  Bartlett  The  varieties  of 
Peaches  are  quite  nnmerons,  though  the  most  extensive  for 
market  are:  Early  Crawford,  next.  Early  Barnard,  Hale's  Early, 
Late  Crawford,  and  Smock  (free).  Grapes,  the  Concord,  Dela- 
ware, Isabella,  Catawba,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  Clinton,  All 
varieties  of  late  introduction  which  are  of  promise  are  planted, 
though  their  merits  and  adaptation  to  this  soil  are  yet  to  be 
tested.  The  Concord  and  Delaware  are  the  most  extensively 
planted.  The  Concord  decidedly  takes  the  lead  of  all  varieties 
yet  tested  as  the  most  profitable,  on  acconnt  of  its  hardiness 
and  prodactiveneas.  The  varieties  above  mentioned  have  al- 
ways ripened  well  since  coming  into  bearing,  except  the  Ca- 
tawba, which  has  not  generally  ripened  well  the  last  two 
seasons;  though  in  some  favorable  situations  it  ripened  thor- 
oughly. It  has,  however,  ripened  some  years  in  succession 
before.  The  grape  receives  much  attention,  and  from  all  evi- 
dence will  be  the  leading  branch  nest  to  the  peach,  which 
stands  at  the  head  at  present,  of  fruit  culture  along  the  Lake 
ehora    Mildew  and  rot  among  grapes  are  not  known  here. 

Of  small  fruits  the  Kittatiny  and  "Wilson's  Early  Blackberry 
are  most  planted,  but  have  not  borne  yet.  Raspberries — Doo- 
little's  Black-cap  and  Philadelphia.  Strawberries — the  Wilson's 
Albany  and  Agriculturist.  Currants — Red  Dutch,  Cherry, 
White  Grape,  and  Black  Naples. 

The  quantity  of  different  fruits  raised,  and  the  average  pro- 
ceeds of  the  same,  are  as  follows: 
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Apples,  717^  bii.,at  |1  50,.- ?1,076  35 

Pears,  55J       "       8  00, 442  00 

Peaches,        10,333f       "        3  35, 33,553  18 

Cherries,  33         "       5  00, lig  00 

Plums,  15J        "        S  00, 77  50 

Quinces,  m        '■        5  00,- 57  50 

Grapes,  5,815     lbs.  at       15c., 872  35 

Currants,  183    bu.,  at     3  56, _        465  S3 

Gooseberries,       36         "        3  30,- 83  30 

Baspberries,  16i        "         8  00, __         139  00 

Strawberries,       48i       "        4  80, 331  60 

Blackberries,  i       •'       4  80 3  40 

Crab  apples,  i       "       i  W,-- 1  00 

|3r_,105_80 


Apples. — Summer :  Eed  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  Keswick 
Codling,  Primate,  Porter.  Fall :  Maiden's  Blaah,  Rambo,  Fall 
Pippin,  Antnmn  Strawberry.  Winter:  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Wagener,  Esopua  Spitzenburg,  Golden  Eusset,  Fa- 
muse,  Yellow  BeMower,  Canada  Red,  Monmouth  Pippin,  Lady 
Apple,  Talman  Sweeting,  Eosbury  Eusset.  Aa  promising  well, 
but  not  sufficiently  tested:  Eing,  Wine-sap,  Cooper's  Market, 
Hnbbarda ton  Nonsuch,  Dominie,  Swaar,  Green  SweeL 

Pears. — Standard :  Bartlett,  Ducheaae  d'Angouleme,  Louise 
bon  de  Jersey.  Dwarf:  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise  bon  de 
Jersey,  White  Doyenne,  Glout  Morceaa,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Seckel,  Buffum,  Urbaniste. 

Cheeeiis— Beori  Cherries:  Black  Tartarian,  Knight's  Early 
Black,  Bigarreau,  Gen.  Wood,  Yellow  Spanish.  Dukea  and 
Morellos :  Early  Richmond,  May  Duke,  Belle  Magoifique. 

Pe.iches. — Early  Crawford,  Early  Barnard,  Hale's  Early, 
Smock  (free),  Late  Crawford,  Morris  White,  Jacques'  Rareripe, 

QuiN'CEs, — Orange. 

Ckab  Apples. — Eed  and  Yellow  Siberian,  Hyslop. 

Grapes. — Concord,  Delaware. 
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CuREANie. — Red  Dutcb.  Aa  promising,  but  not  yet  tested: 
Cherry,  VereaLlIaise,  White  Grape. 

Black  Ctjhkants. — Black  Naples. 

GoosEBERBiES.— Houghton's  Seedling. 

Easpbebkies, — Doolittle's  Black-cap,  Philadelphia. 

Stkawbeb RIBS.— Wilson's  Albany  (best  for  market),  Agricnl- 
turist,  French's  Seedling. 


In  the  early  part  of  January,  the  Western  Michigan  Lake 
Shore  Horticultural  Association,  located  at  this  place,  issued  a 
call  for  a  General  Convention  of  all  the  fruit-growers  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  hoping  that  thereby  a  permanent 
organization  might  be  formed.  In  response  to  the  call,  the 
Convention  met  at  the  appointed  time,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  J,  Ganzhorn,  J.  H.  Neweomb  was  nominated 
and  elected  Chairman,  and  W.  G.  Sinclair,  Secretary. 

ASPECT  FOR  PEACH  orchards. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  Muskegon,  being  called  upon,  introduced  for 
discussion,  "The  aspect  for  peaches." 

D.  E.  Thorp,  of  Crockery,  said  he  had  been  in  the  nursery 
business  about  twenty-fiye  years;  had  lived  in  New  Jersey,  Il- 
linois, and  for  several  years  past  in  this  vicinity;  thought  it  a 
business  that  required  a  great  deal  of  study.  In  regard  to 
soil  and  aspect,  he  thought  any  soil  that  \ins  dry  enough  would 
do,  and  that  the  land  in  this  vicinity,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any- 
where along  the  lake  shore  of  western  Michigan,  was  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  fruits;  that  no  fruit  tree  could 
live  any  length  of  time  in  wet,  cold  lands,  unless  it  was  the 
plum.  He  asked  all  who  had  trees  planted  in  wet,  cold  lands, 
to  examine  their  roots,  and  they  would  find  them  all  black. 
This  he  thought  evidence  enough  that  all  trees  required  a  dry 
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soil.  Sand,  or  sandy  loam  is  best  adapted  to  peaches,  but 
they  would  do  well  in  any  soil  that  was  dry.  The  aspect,  or 
locality,  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  dry  soil.  He  thought 
at  one  time  that  one  aspect  was  right,  then  again  that  another 
■was  best;  at  one  time  that  one  locality  was  the  best,  and  at 
another,  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Husted,  of  Lowell,  thonght  that  at  Lowell  the  peach 
tree  succeeded  best  in  rather  a  heavy  soil. 

Mr.  Lovell,  of  Spring  Lake,  extensively  engaged  in  peach- 
cnltnre,  thought  the  highest  lands  produced  the  best  trees,  as 
well  as  the  most  fruit;  also,  that  all  trees  in  this  vicinity  that 
are  not  protected  by  any  wind-breais,  or  belts  of  timber,  have 
always  done  the  best,  and  produced  the  most  fruit.  As  regards 
aspect,  he  thought  that  land  nearly  level  was  as  good  as  any. 
His  land  is  nearly  level,  or  as  near  as  may  be,  with  a  low  place 
on  one  side,  and  the  peach  trees  and  buds  always  snSer  most 
there,  when  in  the  other  parts  of  the  orchard  they  would  not 
be  hurt  at  all. 

Mr.  Ganzhorn  also  recommended  high  land  as  best  adapted 
to  successful  peach-raising,  and  according  to  his  observations, 
trees  on  elevated  land  are  the  thriftiest;  those  in  low  places, 
(basin-shaped)  unhealthy,  and  often  killed. 

Geo.  Seagrove  thonght  that  high  land  was  far  preferable,  and 
would  advise  all  to  plant  their  peach  trees  on  their  highest 
land;  was  well  satisfied  that  they  would  be  plea^d  with  the 
result,  after  seeing  a  few  failures  on  low  lands. 

J.  W.  Curtis,  recently  from  Wisconsin,  said  he  did  not  know 
much  about  the  fruita  of  this  place,  but  would  concur  with 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  him. 

T.  D.  Denison  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  northern  or  eastern 
slope,  and  had  trees  on  the  poorest  land,  with  an  eastern  slope, 
and  his  best  peaches  always  grew  thera 

The  chairman  said  he  had  observed  that  trees  that  were  on 
the  highest  ground  seemed  to  escape  frost,  when  those  planted 
where  water  could  stand  around  their  roots,  were  almost  always 
badly  injured. 
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Mr,  Moulton,  of  Mnskegon,  formerly  of  St.  Joseph,  said  lie 
had  been  in  the  frnit  business  ten  years,  or  more,  and  had  ob- 
ser-ved  the  following  rules :  1st.  Peach  trees  ■will  not  grow  with 
wet  feet.  2d.  Trees  that  are  budded  right  in  the  fall,  and  the 
buds  not  swollen  by  warm  weather  at  that  season,  will  stand 
the  cold  weather  better,  and  the  buds  will  live  even  if  the  mer- 
cniy  sinks  as  low  as  16°  below  zero;  but  if  buds  should  be 
swollen  in  /all,  they  will  not  stand  cold  lower  than  6°  below. 
Spring  frosts  are  also  more  apt  to  hurt  them.  He  would  advise 
planting  trees  near  large  bodies  of  water,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
winter-killing, 

Mr.  Peck  asked:  "  How  many  full  crops  of  peaches  did  you 
have  in  St.  Joseph  in  the  last  ten  years?"  Mr,  Moulton:  "I 
think  four." 

Mr.  Lovell  said  that  at  Spring  Lake  there  had  been  in  the 
last  ten  years,  or  since  the  orchards  have  been  bearing,  only 
three  failnres. 

Mr.  Walsh  strongly  advocated  planting  the  peach  tree  near 
bodies  of  water. 

Mr.  Peek  has  trees  that  bore  in  five  years  after  planting,  and 
his  first  trees  were  planted  in  1861  and  1862.  About  100  that 
were  in  a  hollow,  or  low  place,  winter-killed. 

Mr.  Rowe,  on  north  side  of  Black  Lake,  has  land  that  slopes 
to  the  east  and  south,  and  considers  it  the  best;  thinks  the 
breeze  from  Lake  Michigan  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  peaches 
can  be  raised  so  auccessfiilly  on  the  shore. 

Mr,  Stocking,  of  Black  Lake,  thought  the  high  blufiis  along 
the  western  shore  were  the  best  peach  lands,  and  that  we 
should  be  likely  to  raise  peaches  there  every  year,  when  further 
back  they  would  be  winter-kUled. 

L.  Cutler,  of  Grand  Haven,  thought  the  forests  should  be  left 
as  a  protection  to  aU  fruits,  as  that  would  help  to  keep  off  cold 
winds,  and  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  fruits  from  frosts. 
55 
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Mr.  Stocking  would  like  to  introduee  for  discussion,  the  dis- 
tance for  planting  peacli  acd  apple  trees,  and  how  they  would 
do  planted  together. 

Mr.  Ganzhorn  would  recommend  planting  peiich  trees  25 
feet  apart  each  way,  as  the  trees  at  such  a  distance  will  grow 
roore  stocky,  and  let  the  sun  more  around  the  trees  and  fruit, 
which  is  very  important  to  give  flavor  and  color  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Badger  thought  if  he  was  going  to  plant  a  peach  or- 
chard, he  would  plant  hia  trees  18  feet  apart.  Said  that  in 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  the  distance  was  aJmost  always  18 
feet. 

Mr.  "Walsh  would  advise  planting  peach  trees  12  feet  apart 
on  this  soil,  and  also  planting  one-quarter  apple  trees,  so  that 
when  the  peach  trees  died,  the  apple  trees  would  be  the  right 
distance,  and  would  then  be  bearing,  giving  you  an  apple 
orchard. 

Mr.  Bowe  would  advise  planting  peach  trees  18  feet  apart, 
bat  would  not  advise  planting  apple  trees  among  the  peach 
trees,  as  when  the  peach  trees  get  large  enough  to  bear,  the 
limbs  extend  out  so  far  that  yon  could  not  much  more  than 
half  cultivate  the  apple  trees,  and  he  believed  in  thorough 
culture. 

J.  S.  Lord,  of  Spring  Lake,  would  introduce  as  the  nest  sub- 
ject for  discuBSion,  whether  the  soil  along  the  western  shore  of 
Michigan  is  adapted  to  the  apple. 

Mr.  Rowe  said  apple  trees  around  Black  Lake  are  growing 
and  doing  as  well  as  any  apple  trees  could  do,  and  from  all 
appearances  this  soil  is  adapted  to  them. 

W.  G.  Sinclair  has  apple  trees  in  bearing,  and  as  evidence  of 
what  the  apple  would  do  in  this  soil,  exhibited  some  apples 
(Baldwin).  If  such  apples  can  be  raised  here,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  whether  the  soil  is  adapted  to  this  fruit.  Mr. 
Sinclair  has  had  four  crops  from  apple  trees  ten  or  eleven  years 

old. 
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Mr.  Savidge  would  like  to  know  if  trees  in  this  soil,  when 
20  years  old,  would  still  keep  bearing.  He  has  some  that  are 
about  that  age,  and  they  all  sat  Ml  in  the  spring,  and  some 
grow  until  they  get  about  the  size  of  walnnts,  when  they  drop 
off. 

Mr.  Sinclair  knows  of  a  few  trees  that  are  20  years  old,  and 
still  bear  every  year. 

E.  Edgar,  of  Wright,  said  he  had  lived  in  that  town  for  two 
years,  and  where  he  got  his  apples  the  trees  were  loaded  both 
years;  the  trees  were  about  15  years  old. 

Mr.  Badger  thinks  the  reason  why  some  apple  trees  do  not 
bear  is,  that  the  grafting  or  budding  is  done  by  taking  scions 
from  trees  in  nursery  rows,  and  this  is  done  year  after  year, 
taking  trimmings  from  small  trees  in  the  nursery.  I  know  of 
trees  that  are  large  enough  to  bear  several  bushels,  but  do  not 
bear  scarcely  any. 

Mr.  Ganzhorn  has  grafted  and  budded  for  the  past  12  years, 
and  it  is  the  common  practice  among  nurserymen  to  use  scions 
from  small  trees  out  of  the  nursery,  and  buds  or  scions  of  one 
year's  growth  are  used.  Buds  or  scions  inserted  in  a  young 
tree,  will  grow  to  wood— making  the  tree;  and  buds  inserted  in 
a  limb  that  is  of  bearing  age,  will  grow  into  fruit-spurs,  pro- 
viding the  limb  is  left  whole. 

Mr.  Husted  said  the  common  practice  among  nurserymen  is 
to  use  tJie  trimmings  of  nursery  trees.  He  has  always  followed 
the  same.  In  starting  a  new  nursery  we  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  take  scions  from  bearing  trees,  but  as  soon  aa  we  can  get 
tbem  from  the  nursery  we  prefer  to  use  them.  He  has  never 
heard  that  apple  trees  that  were  grafted  with  scions  taken  from 
trees  in  the  nursery  did  not  bear,  and  thinks  that  we  should 
have  few  apples  if  trees  that  were  not  grafted  from  the  scions 
of  bearing  trees  did  not  bear. 
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The  subject  for  diEciisBioii  next  introdnced  was.  The  beat  age 
of  trees  for  planting. 

Mr.  Ganzhorn  would  recommend  two-year-old  trees,  aa  at 
that  age  they  could  be  tatsn  up  from  the  nursery  with  their 
fibroua  roots  preserved,  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
safety  of  trasplanting  the  tree. 

Mr.  Husted  said,  as  regards  age,  a  two-year-old  tree  is  in 
some  respects  the  best  You  take  a  young  tree  and  plant  it, 
and  you  wiU  have  roots  to  correspond  with  the  top,  and  conse- 
quently the  tree  has  a  better  chance  to  start. 

The  Chairman  asked,  Which  tree,  at  ten  years  after  planting, 
would  be  best,  the  two-year-old,  or  the  four-year-old? 

Mr.  Ganzhorn  said  a  four-year-old  tree,  well  grown  to  the 
age  of  four  years,  and  then  properly  taken  up  from  the  nur- 
sery, also  planted  properly,  and  thereafter  well  cared  for,  might 
be  as  good  aa  the  two-year-old,  but  he  would  prefer  a  two-year- 
old,  and  thinks  it  would  be  as  much  advanced  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  as  the  tree  started  at  four  years  old.  He  prefers  a  low- 
headed  tree,  and  for  thia  reason  would  rather  start  mth  a 
young  tree  that  afforda  the  desired  form. 

Mr.  MoTilton  likes  a  tree  that  is  old  enough  so  that  when 
planted,  it  wiU  grow,  whether  it  be  two  or  four  years  old;  but 
aa  a  general  thing  would  prefer  a  two-year-old  trea  It  de- 
pends more  on  the  growth  of  the  tree  than  the  age.  He  would 
take  a  four-year-old  tree  as  soon  as  a  two-year-old,  providing 
the  head  had  been  properly  formed,  and  that  when  taken  up, 
the  roots  were  taken  np  too. 

Mr.  Husted  said  that  in  taking  up  a  foar-year-old  tree,  its 
fibrous  roots  are  more  or  less  lost,  and  when  planted,  the  tree 
has  to  depend  much  on  the  older  roots,  which  do  not  start  as 
well  as  the  younger,  as  fibrous  roots  must  be  started  again, 
from  which  the  tree  must  take  its  new  growth.  So,  when  a 
younger  tree  is  started  with  its  fibrous  roots  preserved,  corres- 
ponding with  its  top,  the  tree  wJll  grow  right  along,  and  get 
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established,  while  on  the  other  baud,  the  older  tree,  in  most 
casea  having  more  top  than  corresponding  roots,  its  branches 
mast  necessarily  be  shortened  in,  thus  losing  one  year's  growth, 
while  the  younger  tree  is  by  this  time  establishing  its  head,  and 
ia  growing;  bo  that,  all  things  considered,  he  does  not  think 
the  older  tree  would  be  any  better  at  ten  years'  after  planting 
than  the  yoiinger  one. 

MODE  OF  PLiNTINO   TBEES. 

The  subject  next  introduced  for  discassion  was,  the  mode  of 
planting  trees,  and  the  care  of  the  same  after  planting,  for  the 
first  year.  This  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  thorough  culture  was  absolutely  necessary  for  trees,  in 
order  that  they  might  get  sufficient  growth  during  the  first 
season  after  planting  to  ripen  the  new  wood,  so  as  to  stand  the 
winter  without  being  injured  by  frost.  Mulching  was  also 
recommended  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  planted,  to  prevent  the 
earth  around  the  roots  from  getting  dry,  and  to  retain  moisture. 

Mr.  Dale,  of  Chicago,  was  then  introduced  by  the  chairman, 
and  delivered  an  address,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  Members  of  the  Association :  Allow  me  to  congratulate  yon 
on  the  remarkable  success  of  your  organization,  and  the  un- 
equaled  situation  of  the  country  which  you  occupy.  Your 
Society  is  yet  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy,  but  if  'com- 
ing events  cast  their  shadows  before,'  I  predict  that  you  will 
shape  the  destiny  of  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous 
fruit-growing  region  on  this  continent.  Situated  as  you  are, 
midway  between  the  East  and  West,  on  one  side  a  magnificent 
inland  sea,  on  the  other  a  navigable  river,  forming  a  huge 
peninsula;  with  railroad  communication  with  the  EMt,  and  new 
railroad  enterprises  progressing  in  all  directions;  with  a  climate 
whose  summers  are  cooled,  and  whose  winters  are  warmed,  by 
the  prevailing  south-west  winds  sweeping  across  Lake  Michi- 
gan, making  it,  therefore,  more  uniform  and  salubrious  than 
that  of  any  other  inland  State;  with  that  climate  wonderfully 
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adapted  to  the  succesefal  culture  of  the  peach,  and  other  de- 
licious fruita;  with  your  close  proximity  by  water  communica- 
tion to  Chicago,  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Morth-weat,  and 
greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  affording  a  ready  and  ac- 
cessible market  for  every  production,  and  whose  future  growth 
and  prosperity  will  become  in  a  measure  your  own;  with  a 
warm,  quick,  generous  soil,  immense  forests  of  the  moat  valu- 
able timber,  all  these  comprise  so  many  unequaled  natural 
advantages,  that  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophesy  to  discern  in 
the  not  very  distant  future,  a  prosperity  and  development,  which 
to  us,  now,  might  seem  incredible,  A  very  few  years  has  trans- 
formed a  wilderness  into  the  busy  and  prosperous  scene  which 
we  see  around  us  to-day;  and  many  of  your  pioneers  are  yet 
young  men.  Very  soon  the  prospect  from  the  spot  where  we 
stand  must  be  of  surpassing  loveliness.  The  banks  of  the 
beautiful  little  bayou— Spricg  Lake — will  be  a  continuous  suc- 
cession ol  elegant  villas,  smiling  gardens  and  thrifty  orchards; 
and  its  waters  disturbed  by  fleets  of  craft,  plying  to  and  from 
a  multitude  of  markets.  And  so  elsewhere  the  great  wort  of 
improvement  will  go  on,  until  all  this  favored  region,  which 
is  accessible  to  shipping  facilities,  will  be  one  vast  scene  of 
horticultural  thrift  and  beauty." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dale,  for  his  very  able  address,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  holding  of  another  Convention,  nest  winter,  was  recom- 
mended, and  a  committee  chosen  to  fix  the  time  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

TKA.KSPLANT1NG    ASD    PRUNING    TREES. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Convention  on  the  second  day,  the 
further  discussion  of  transplanting  and  pruning  fruit  trees  was 
taken  up.  Mr.  Husfed  gave  his  theory  and  method.  He 
thought  trees  should  be  set,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  as  they 
stood  in  the  nursery,  in  respect  to  depth,  rather  hauling  about 
them  what  more  soil  might  be  requhed.    They  should  not  be 
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cut  back  too  close,  but  properly  thin  out  nnneeesaarj  limbs. 
"Would  begin  to  trim  from  transplantiug,  followiog  it  up  yearly, 
and  not,  by  neglect,  necessitate  the  work  and  evils  of  cutting 
off  large  limbs.  Soil  to  be  well  packed  around  the  trees  in 
planting;  the  after- culture,  shallow  ploughing,  at  least  ae  far 
out  as  the  branches  extend.  A  very  "excellent  practice,  as  a 
stimulant,  and  protection  gainst  insect  ravages,  was,  to  sow 
land  plaster  broadcast  among  and  on  the  trees,  when  the  dew 
was  on  them. 

Mr.  Peck  advocated  deeper  planting  on  light  soils  than  what 
was,  perhaps,  necessary  on  heavier,  or  clay  soils.  Trees  should 
be  set  leaning  to  the  south-west,  or  west,  on  account  of  pre- 
vailing winds.  When  shortening-in  peach  trees  (if  leaning), 
leave  the  terminal  buds  of  the  west  side  of  the  tree,  on  the 
underside  of  limbs;  and  ou  the  east  side,  leave  terminal  buds 
on  the  upper  side  of  limbs,  thus  keeping  the  top  balanced  and 
upright. 

DWAItP  PEAK   TREES. 

Some  discussion  on  dwarf  pear  trees  followed  next,  when 
some  members  favored  the  planting  of  snch  trees,  on  account 
of  their  coming  into  bearing  when  quite  young,  and  if  set  deep, 
would  ultimately  take  roots  from  the  pear  stock,  and  thus  be 
converted  into  standards. 

Mr.  Husted  thought  that  if  this  way  of  managing  dwarf 
pear  trees  was  successful,  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  dwarf 
trees,  as  they  were  more  easily  made  to  live  when  transplanted 
— the  quince  root  more  readily  growing  than  that  of  the  pear, 

Mr.  Ganzhom  knows  of  dwarf  pear  trees  that  were  made 
standards  by  deep  planting,  but  would  not  recommend  the 
method.  If  he  wished  to  have  standard  trees,  he  would  rather 
start  with  standards,  as  when  a  dwarf  is  turned  into  a  stand- 
ard, the  quince  roots  decay,  and  thus  leave  a  decaying  bulk  of 
roots  beneath  (hose  of  the  pear. 
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The  discnesion  of  small  fruit  culture  engaged  tlie  Convention 
a  short  time.  Mr.  Ganzhom  said  he  believed  this  soil  well 
adapted  to  email  fruits,  and  their  caltivation  may  be  made 
profitable  in  this  locality;  that  of  the  strawberry,  raspberry, 
and  blackberry,  $500  to  $1,500  per  acre  annually  can  be  real- 
ized if  proper  cultivation  be  pursued.  John  L.  Edgar's  straw- 
berry cultnre  had  been  a  success.  His  first  crop  irom  about  75 
rods  of  ground,  had  yielded  117  bushels  of  berries,  which  he 
sold  for  $555.  Eighty  bushels,  sold  in  Milwaukee,  brought  him 
$9  per  busheL  For  the  Jucunda,  he  received  30  cents  a  quart. 
Considered  this  a  good  variety,  but  requiring  a  strong  soil. 
He  thinks  the  FiJmore,  Wilson's  Albany,  and  Jucunda  straw- 
berries the  best  for  shipping. 

Some  member  asked  what  varieties  of  raspberries  and  black- 
berries were  most  profitable,  and  best  adapted  to  this  soil  and 
climate.  Mr,  Ganzhorn  has  seen  the  Philadelphia  raspberry 
fruiting  here  the  last  season,  and  has  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
that  variety;  would  recommend  its  planting.  The  Lawton 
blackberry  winter-kills  here;  would,  in  its  stead,  plant  the 
Eittatiny  and  Wilson's  Early. 

FBDIT    BASKETS. 

The  subject  of  Fruit-baskefcs  was  nest  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed. The  description  of  a  quart  basket,  designed  by  Mr. 
Edgar,  was  first  given.  It  consists  of  two  very  thin  strips  of 
basswood  or  ash  crossing  eaeh  other,  and  bent  up  to  form  a 
square  box  of  the  required  size,  the  top  somewhat  drawn  in, 
leaving  the  corners  open,  and  fastened  by  a  thin  strip  both  in- 
side and  out;  that  inside  lower  down — making  a  strong,  cheap 
basket. 

"The  Melish  Fruifc-basket,"  manufactured  by  the  "Grand 
Haven  Fruit-basket  Company,"  at  Grand  Haven,  was  next  pre- 
sented, and  favorably  considered. 

The  "  Field's  Fruit-safe,"  for  peaches,  was  nest  presented  by 
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Mr.  SaviiSge,  of  Spring  Lake,  and  exoited  conBiderable  attention 
and  interest. 
The  following  resolutioiis  were  adopted: 

Besotted,  That  the  Conveiitiou  of  Pruit-Growera,  assembled  at  Spring 
Lake,  recommcnij  to  the  condtleratitm  of  fruit-growers  generally,  tlie 
basket  manufactured  hy  the  Grand  Haven  Fruit-basket  Company,  ae 
combining  great  cheapness,  with  beauty  of  form,  and  as  berag  well  suited 
for  the  display  and  sale  of  fl'uit. 

Seaolved,  That  the  Convention  request  Mr.  Joiiu  L.  Edgar,  of  Wright, 
to  furnish  the  Convention  with  samples  of  his  Fruit-basket. 
5G 
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This  is  for  the  roconi  of  the  liiroction  /rom  which  tho  wind  is  blowing 
vano,andil3ftiroaby  eitiroaiiOQ.  T&edireoUon  is  entered  in  dBbl  points 
N.,  ff.E.,E.,a.E.,  S.,SW.,  W.,N.W.  THe  force  i3  to  bo  o^tioialcd  ana 
toUowlog  table,  in  Bgatee  from  1  to  10 : 

1.  VciT  Uglit  breeze, 

2.  Oontio  breeze, '. 

t.  Strong  wind, 21 

6.  High  wind, 31 

6.  Gale, 41 

7.  Strong  gale, B 

8.  Violent  gale, 71 

0.  Enrricane, flC 

10.  Host  violent  hurricane, lOi 
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THE  TEXAS  OATTLB-DISBASB. 


Zb  ths  President  of  the  Mkhigcm  Biats  Board  of  Ajfrkulture: 

In  conformity  with  an  appointment  from  you,  the  imder- 
signed  attended  the  Convention  of  Cattle  Commieaionera  held 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  December  Ist,  2d  and  3d,  1868.  Dele- 
gates were  in  attendance  from  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Masaachasetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  Wisconsin,  and  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Convention  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
diseaee  in  cattle  known  as  the  Texas  fever,  or  Texas  cattle- 
disease.  A  large  amount  of  evidence  was  brought  forward, 
ehowirg  that  cattle  brought  from  Texas,  and  from  the  territory 
known  as  the  Cherokee  country,  have  in  numerous  instances 
communicated  disease  to  other  cattle  in  the  States  through 
which  they  have  passed,  or  where  they  have  been  left  to  graze 
and  fatten.  In  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  great  losses 
Lave  been  sustained  from  this  cause,  and  in  the  State  of  New 
York  various  fatal  cases  have  occurred  which  originated  in 
Texas  cattle  sent  to  the  eastern  markets  as  beef. 

The  disease  in  question  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  skill- 
ful veterinarians,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  are  unac- 
quainted with  it.  Within  a  short  time,  however,  the  health 
officers  of  the  city  of  New  Tork  and  Chicago,  and  the  cattle- 
8  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  have  made  very  im- 
57 
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portant  investigations  respecting  it,  which,  if  properly  followed 
up, — especially  by  thorough  examinations  in  Texas,  both  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  cattle  there,  and  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  vegetation  on  which  they  feed, — may  lead 
to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  the  beat  means  of 
treating  it. 

It  J8  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  here  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  the  investigations  which  have  already  been  made. 
It  is  safficient  to  say  that  the  disease  is  characterized  by  a  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  blood,  and  the  presence  of  microscopic 
spores  of  a  fungus  plant  (Tillelia  carie-t)  in  the  blood  and 
bile.  The  discovery  of  these  spores  seems  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  disseminated,  as  they 
are  found  not  only  in  the  fluids  of  animals  that  show  marked 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  also  in  the  blood  of  Texan  cattle 
that  are  otherwise  apparently  healthy.  These  facts  are  fully 
recorded  in  the  authorized  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  danger  of  admitting 
Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle  to  come  into  oor  region  of  country 
at  any  other  season  than  when  the  temperature  is  so  low  as  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  was  obvious  to  every  un- 
prejudiced mind;  and  in  view  of  protecting  the  different  States 
against  the  introduction  of  this  destructive  malady,  the  Con- 
vention adopted  the  following  propositions,  to  be  submitted  as 
the  basis  of  legislative  action: 

iKTICLE   I, 

1.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners,  or 
such  other  number  as  raay  be  necessary,  by  competent  author- 
ity, to  hold  such  office  for  five  years,  and  report  annually  to  the 


2,  Such  Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  watch  over  the 
general  welfare  of  animals  within  the  State  for  which  they  are 
appointed,  and  particularly  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dangerous 
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diseases  among  them,  and  to  protect  tha  people  of  the  State 
from  the  dangers  arising  from  conBumption  of  diseased  meat. 

3.  They  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  sucli  Assistant  Com- 
missioners to  aid  them  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duties,  as  the 
public  good  may  require. 

4.  They  should  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  their  appointment. 

5.  They  shall  give  pubhc  notice  of  the  outbreak  of  any  dan- 
gerous disease,  and  auch  practical  directions  for  its  avoidance 
as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

6.  They  may  either  place  such  diseased  cattle  in  quarantine 
or  cause  them  to  bo  killed,  as  may  aeem  necessary  for  the  public 
protection;  but  in  the  latter  case  they  shall  cause  an  appraisal 
of  such  cattle  to  be  made,  and  the  county  or  State  shall  pay 
such  proportion  of  the  appraised  value  as  may  be  provided  by 
law. 

ARTICLE    II. 

1.  The  Commissioners,  or  any  Assistant  Commissioner,  located 
on  the  frontier  of  any  State,  shall  have  power  at  such  times  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners,  to  inspect  all  the  ani- 
mals brought  into  such  State,  whether  by  railroad  cars,  vessels 
or  common  roads,  and  shall  have  power  to  detain  such  railroad 
care,  vessels  and  drovers,  or  animals  on  common  roads,  long 
enough  to  make  a  proper  investigation  of  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  sanitary  condition. 

2.  No  animal  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  State,  which 
shall  be  deemed  by  such  Assistant  Commissioners  to  be  capable 
of  diffusing  dangerous  diseases,  or  injuring  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants;  but  an  appeal  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Commissioners 
in  all  such  cases. 

3.  No  train  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  unless  the  animals 
contained  therein  have  been  supplied  with  food,  water,  and 
reat,  within  24  hours  nest  preceding  the  time  of  such  inspection. 
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4.  All  animals  shall  rest  and  have  access  to  food  and  water 
for  24  hours,  after  having  traveled  a  similar  period, 

5.  The  Railroad  Companies  shall  provide  suitable  yards  for 
feeding,  vratering,  and  resting  the  animals  traveling  on  the 
trains,  and  for  quarantine  purposes;  which  shall  be  kept  in 
cleanly  and  wholesome  condition,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioners. 

6.  Each  train  on  leaving  its  point  of  departure,  shall  have 
certificates,  signed  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  which  shall 
certify  that  all  the  animals  therein  contained  were  in  a  healthy 
condition  at  the  time  of  its  departure,  and  also  the  exact  time 
of  leaving;  and  such  certificate  and  endorsements  thereon  of 
the  time  of  resting  and  time  of  the  departure  of  the  train  at 
subsequent  resting  and  feeding  places,  shall  be  exhibited  to  the 
proper  authorities  whenever  required. 

7.  Proper  penalties  should  be  inserted  to  prevent  the  bribery 
of  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these  provisions. 

8.  Proper  penalties  should  also  be  provided  for  those  who 
interfere  with  or  resist  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution 
of  these  duties. 

AKTICLE  III. 

"Whereas,  A  malignant  disease  among  cattle,  known  as  Span- 
ish fever,  has  been  widely  disseminated  by  the  transit  of  Western 
cattle  through  the  Western  and  North-western  States  during 
the  warm  season  of  the  year,  occasioning  great  loss  to  all  farm- 
ers, and   possibly  endangering   the  health  of   our  citizens; 


Resolved,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  recommend  the 
enactment,  by  those  States,  of  stringent  laws  to  prevent  the 
transit  through  their  limits  of  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle,  from 
the  1st  day  of  March  to  the  lat  day  of  November,  inclusive. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  community  require  the 
enactment  of  laws  making  any  person  responsible  for  all  dam- 
ages that  may  result  from  the  diffusion  of  any  dangerous 
disease  from  animals  in  his  ownership  or  possession. 
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,  That  alt  Texas  and  South--weatera  cattle  that  have 
been  aacertained  to  have  been  wintered  in  the  States  north  of 
Tesas,  will  be  considered  as  native  cattle. 

Exposed  as  the  State  of  Michigan  ia  to  the  passage  of  Tesas 
cattle  through  it  on  several  lines  of  railroad,  it  ia  believed  to  be 
the  part  of  prudence  to  guard,  an  far  as  practicable,  against  any 
injury  from  this  cause  occurring  to  our  citizens.  In  this  view, 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  subject,  at  its 
late  session,  and  a  law,  a  copy  of  wbich  is  herewith  appended, 
was  enacted. 

M.  MILES. 

SANFORD  HOWARD. 
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LA¥S  RELATISG  TO  AGRICDLTDEE: 


PASSED    BY    THE    LEGISLATURE    OP    MICHIGAN, 


AN  ACT 
To  PrcTciit  tte  Introdnction  of  Contagious  Diseaaes  in  Cattle. 
Section  1.  The  People  of  the  Slate  of  Michigan  enact.  That 
■when  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  shall  be  satisfied 
of  the  necessity  of  the  eame,  he  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
three  commissioners,  to  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  and 
make  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Such  commissioner  [s]  shall  have  power  to  use 
means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dangerous  diseases  among  an- 
imals, and  protect  the  people  of  the  State  from  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  consumption  of  diseased  meat.  Said  com- 
missioners shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  appoint 
assistants  for  such  time  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  place 
animals  in  quarantine,  and  to  do  generally  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among 


Sec.  2.  No  animal  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  pass  through 
this  State,  which  shall  be  deemed  by  either  of  the  commission- 
ers capable  of  diffusing  or  communicating  contagious  diseases. 

Sec.  3.  No  cattle  brought  from  Texas  or  the  Indian  Territo- 
ries, shall  be  permitted  to  pass  through  this  State,  or  any  part 
of  the  same,  from  the  first  day  of  March  to  the  first  day  of 
November,  in  each  year. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  April  5, 1869. 
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A3Sr      ACT 
To  BegTilate  tlie  i 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  Slate  of  Michigan  enact.  That 
the  quantity  known  as  a  barrel  of  fruit,  roots,  or  -vegetables, 
shall  be  two  and  one-half  bushels,  equivalent  to  sixty-eight 
hundred  and  seventy  cubic  inches. 

Approved  March  8, 18G9. 


AN     ACT 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  proTide  for  the  selection, 
care,  and  disposition  of  the  lands  donated  to  tie  State  of  Micli- 
igan,  Tiy  act  of  Congress,  approved  Jnly  3,  1863,  for  tlie  en- 
dowment of  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,"  approved  Marcli  18, 1863. 

Sectioh  1.  The  People  of  the  Slate  of  Michigan  enact.  That 
section  three,  of  act  number  one  hundred  and  forty,  of  the  ses- 
sion laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  entitled  "  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  selection,  care,  and  disposition  of  the  lands 
donated  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  by  act  of  Congress,  approved 
July  2d,  1862,  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  approved  March  18, 1863, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  3,  All  of  said  lands,  excepting  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  be  sold  for  not  less  than  three  dollars  per  acre,  one-fourth 
of  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and 
the  balance  at  any  time  thereafter,  at  the  option  of  the  pur- 
chaser, with  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate  of  seven 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  annually  into  the  State  treasni-y, 
in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  payment,  and  forfeitures  for  non-payment  of  all  interest  and 
taxes  due  thereon,  as  is  novr  provided  by  the  laws  regulating 
the  sale  and  forfeiture  of  primary  school  lands:  Provided,  hoio- 
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ever.  That  all  of  said  landa  whicli  are  valuable  pHiicipally  for 
the  timber  thereon,  shall  be  sold  for  not  lees  than  &ve  dollars 
per  acre,  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  therefor  to  be  paid 
at  the  date  of  purchase. 

Sec  2.  This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  March  16, 1869. 


AN     A  O  T 
To  Prevent  Trespass  apon  Cranberry  Marslies. 

Section  1.  Ke  People  of  Ike  Stale  of  Michigan  enact.  That 
if  any  person  shall  enter  the  premises  of  any  other  person,  and 
take  and  carry  away  cranberries  or  cranberry  vines  there  grow- 
ing, shall  trample  or  otherwise  injure  or  destroy  the  cranberry 
vines  growing  thereon,  without  the  permission  of  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  said  premises,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  five  days,  or 
by  fine  not  less  than  five  dollars,  and  costs  of  prosecution,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court ; 
and  if  any  of  the  ofienaes  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be 
committed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  in  disguise,  or  se- 
cretly in  the  night-time,  between  sun-setting  and  sun-rising, 
on  conviction  thereof  the  punishment  shall  not  be  less  than 
twenty  dollars  fine,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  ten  days,  or  both,  at  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  commit  any  of  the  acts  of  tres- 
pass in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  in  treble  dam- 
ages, in  an  action  of  trespass  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  land  upon  which  said  trespass  may 
have  been  committed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect 

Approved  March  17,  1869. 
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AN     ACT 

AuthorlzinK  the  Locating,  Eatablisliine:,  and  Constnieting  of 
Ditches,  Drains,  and  Water-conrsea  toy  Hig-liTFfty  Commission- 
ers of  Townships,  and  repealing  all  acts  relating  thereto. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That 
when  any  persona  in  any  township  or  townships  shall  agree 
upon  the  locating  and  constructing  of  any  ditch,  drain,  or 
wafer-conrse,  and  shall  enter  into  a  written  agreeoaent,  signed 
bj  all  the  persons  along  or  across  whose  lands  such  ditch,  drain 
or  water-course  is  to  run,  specifying  the  place  of  beginning,  the 
route  and  terminns,  also  the  dimensions,  and  the  number  of 
feet  or  sections  in  length  to  be  constructed  by  each  person,  and 
the  compensation  to  be  paid,  if  any  agreed  upon,  and  to  whom, 
and  by  whom,  and  when  to  be  paid,  and  a  map  shall  be  made, 
setting  forth  all  of  the  above  particulars,  and  the  same,  on  being 
attached  to  the  agreement,  shall  be  presented  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  highways  of  any  township,  together  with  a  safScient 
amount  of  money  to  pay  expenses  incurred  by  such  commis- 
sioners, they  may  examine  and  approve  such  proceedings,  and 
endorse  their  approval  thereon,  and  file  the  same  in  the  town 
clerk's  office  of  their  township;  and  when  such  ditch,  drain,  or 
water-course  shall  extend  into  two  or  more  towTiships,  then  du- 
plicate copies  shall  be  made  and  presented  to  the  commission- 
ers in  each  township,  and  be  filed  as  above  provided;  and  such 
ditch  or  drain  shall  be  held  to  be  fully  estahliehed  by  law,  and 
entitled  to  full  protection  from  obstructions  or  damage. 

Sec  2,  That  before  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  any 
townsnip  shall  take  any  steps  towards  locating,  establishing  or 
constructing  any  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  there  shall  be 
filed  with  such  commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  a  petition  signed 
by  one  or  more  persons,  and  where  such  proposed  ditch,  drain, 
or  water-course  shall  run  along,  by,  or  across  the  lands  of  more 
than  two  persona,  then  such  petition  shall  be  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  resident  owners  of  lands  so  affected.    Said  pe- 
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tdtion  Bhall  set  forth  the  necessities  of  the  same,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  starting  point,  route,  aod  termimiB,  and  such  peti- 
tioners shall  file  with  the  commissioners  of  highways  a  good 
and  suifieient  bond  with  securities,  at  the  time  of  filing  said 
petition,  conditioned  to  pay  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred,  iu 
cf^e  sneh  commissioners  of  highways  shall  fail  or  refuse  to 
locate  aud  establish  such  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course.  "Upon 
such  papers  being  filed,  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall 
give  notice  iu  wriling,  by  posting  three  written  or  printed 
notices  along  the  route  of  such  proposed  ditch,  drain,  or  water- 
course, and  two  in  two  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  town- 
ship, setting  forth  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  to  determine 
such  petitions,  also  the  description  of  such  proposed  ditch, 
drain,  or  water-course,  and  its  proposed  route  and  terminus; 
and  if  any  person  owning  lands  sought  to  be  affected  by  said 
proceedings  be  a  non-resident  of  the  county,  a  notice  such  as 
is  contemplated  by  this  section  shall  be  given  him  by  publica- 
tion for  two  consecutive  weeks  in  some  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  county,  and  such  meeting  of  commissioners 
shall  take  place  not  less  than  five  days  after  the  last  publication 
of  such  notice. 

Sec.  3.  Such  commissioners,  or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  meet 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  shall  proceed  to  examine 
the  route  of  such  proposed  ditch  or  water-course,  and  to  de- 
termine the  petition,  and  examine  all  applications  for  compen- 
sation for  land  to  be  used  in  constructing  such  dttch  or  water- 
course, and  may  call  an  engineer  to  their  aid,  and  adjourn  from 
time  to  time,  not  exceeding  ten  days  at  any  one  time,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  case  may  require;  and  if  they  deem  it  advis- 
able and  beneficial,  they  shall  proceed  to  locate  and  establish 
such  ditch  or  water-course  by  staking  the  same  off  iuto  sec- 
tions of  one  hundred  feet,  commencing  at  the  terminus,  and 
they  shall  then  set  off  and  award  a  fair  and  equitable  propor- 
tion of  work  to  bo  performed  in  constracling  such  ditch  or 
water-course,  and  the  amount  of  fees  and  expenses  to  be  paid 
by  each  one,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  compensation,  to 
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whom,  and  by  whom,  and  when  to  be  paid,  aud  the  time  when 
such  work  shall  be  completed,  and  shall  fiirniah  each  person 
interested  with  a  statement  setting  forth  the  particulars  as 
above  specified :  Further,  They  shall  make,  or  cauae  to  be  made, 
a  map  of  such  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  designating  the 
sections,  and  the  distances  and  numbers  of  sections,  or  parts 
thereof,  awarded  to  each  one,  and  the  starting  point,  route, 
and  terminus  thereof,  which  map  shall  be  filed  in  the  township 
clerk's  office  of  the  township. 

Sec.  4.  If  such  commissioners,  on  such  examination  and 
hearing,  determine  not  to  establish  such  ditch  or  water-conrse, 
then  such  petitioners  shall,  within  five  days  thereafter,  pay  over 
to  said  commissioners,  or  one  of  thorn,  all  just  and  legal  fees 
and  expenses  incurred  in  such  proceeding,  or  be  liable  to  have 
the  same  collected  by  civil  process. 

Sec  5,  If  any  person  claiming  compensation  for  land  under 
this  act,  resident  or  non-resident  of  such  county,  shall  fail  to 
file  such  claim  for  compensation  vrith  the  said  commissioners, 
on  or  before  the  day  set  for  hearing  and  determining  the  peti- 
tion, he  shall  be  held  to  have  waived  all  right  to  appeal,  and 
shall  be  barred  from  any  claims  or  redress,  either  in  law  or 
equity:  Provided,  Said  commissioners  have  complied  with  the 
conditions  of  this  act:  And,  further.  That  the  death  of  any 
party  shall  not  work  an  abatement  of  proceedings  in  any  case 
thereof. 

Sec.  6.  That  if,  on  the  day  the  commissioners  announce  their 
decision,  or  within  ten  days  thereafter,  any  person  who  may 
have  filed  a  claim  for  compensation,  as  before  mentioned,  shall 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  same,  or  who  may  deem  himself  unjustly 
assessed,  shall  give  notice  to  the  commissioners,  and  demand 
an  appraisement  by  a  jury  of  twelve  disinterested  freeholders 
of  the  township,  and  at  the  same  time  he  shall  file  with  such 
commissioners  a  bond  with  two  sureties,  conditioned  to  pay  all 
costs  and  expenses,  provided  he  shall  not  recover  or  have  such 
compensation  increased,  or  assessment  complained  of  changed 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  dollars,  by  award  of  such  jury. 
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and  further,  that  he  will  abide  by  their  deciaioD,  and  waive  all 
right  to  an  appeal  in  the  case;  thereupon  said  commissioners 
shall  file  the  notice  demanding  a  jary,  and  the  bond  accom- 
panying it,  with  some  juatdee  of  the  peace  in  the  township, 
and  direct  said  instice  to  impannel  a  jury  of  twelve  disinterested 
freeholders,  and  set  a  day,  within  eight  days,  for  a  hearing  in 
the  case;  and  the  party  demanding  such  jury  shall  be  notified 
by  one  of  the  commiaeionorB  of  such  meeting.  On  the  day  set 
for  hearing,  such  jury  shall  bo  organized  and  sworn,  as  is  usual 
in  civil  cases,  and  the  person  calling  such  jury,  and  the  com- 
missioners, shall  have  all  the  rights  of  plaintiff  and  defendant 
in  such  organization;  and  in  examining  witnesses,  such  justice 
shall  hear  and  determine  all  questions  and  evidence  offered  to 
such  Jury,  and  shall  dii'ect  them  to  visit  and  examine  such  ditch 
or  water-course,  and  lands  affected  thereby,  together  with  all  or 
any  claims  for  compensation,  and  render  their  verdict  in  writing, 
to  such  justice  within  three  days  thereafter.  Said  commissioners 
shall  furnish  the  justice  with  a  true  copy  of  the  map  of  such 
proposed  drain  or  water-course,  and  a  plat  of  all  the  lands  af- 
fected thereby,  to  aid  the  jury  in  determining  the  case.  Upon 
the  rendering  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  the  justice  shall  certify 
the  same  to  the  commissioners,  and  order  them  to  enforce  and 
carry  out  the  particulars  contained  in  such  verdict.  The  com- 
missioners shall  thereupon  notify  any  person  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  such  verdict,  by  furnishing  a  statement  similar  to  the 
one  mentioned;  and  they  shall  file  with  the  township  clerk  the 
order  of  such  justice,  together  with  the  verdict,  and  a  transcript 
of  costs,  which  shall  also  be  furnished.  In  case  such  jury  shall 
fail  to  agree,  the  party  calling  for  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to 
another  jury,  or  successive  juries,  upon  paying  ail  the  costs  in- 
curred in  each  case  before  the  impanneling  of  another  jury; 
and  in  case  he  recovers  as  before  provided,  then  the  costs  shall 
be  taxed  equitably  upon  all  the  lands  affected  by  such  ditch  or 
water-course:  Provided,  That  if  the  jury  shall  certify  that  the 
taking  of  such  land  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
such  ditch  or  water-course,  then  all  proceedings  shall  be  stayed 
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for  twelve  montlis,  at  the  end  of  which  time  another  jury  may 
be  demanded,  if  the  parties  interested  desire  it,  and  costs  are 
paid  as  in  former  case:  Provided,  That  all  costs  for  seryicea  by 
having  commissioners,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  jurors, 
and  surveyors,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  the  same  as  is  provided  by  law  in  civil  cases,  as  fees  for  such 
officers. 

Sec.  7.  That  if  on  the  day  set  for  examination,  it  shall  appear 
that  any  lauds  through  which  such  proposed  ditch,  drain,  or 
water-course  may  pass,  belong  to  a  non-resident,  and  he  or 
they  fail  to  appear,  by  themselves  or  otherwise,  then  such  com- 
missioners shall  adjorum  such  examination  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  and  shall  cause  some  justice  to  impannel  a  jury,  in  the 
same  manner  aa  before  provided  in  section  six  of  this  act,  and 
shall  direct  such  jury  to  view  the  premises;  and  in  all  manner 
the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided  heretofore.  Such 
justice  shall  certify  their  verdict  and  the  costs  to  the  commis- 
sioners, and  they  shall  proceed  as  before  directed,  taxing  the 
costs  equitably  in  this  c^e  against  all  the  lands. 

Sec.  8.  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  given,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  any  of  said  work  is  not  completed,  then  the  com- 
missioners may  extend  the  time  to  the  original  contractor,  or 
naay  give  notices,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before  required  to  be 
given  to  residents  and  non-residents  in  section  two  of  this  act, 
specifying  a  day  when  and  where  they  will  sell  such  work  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  the  same  to  take  place  at  or 
near  said  ditch,  and  not  less  than  five  days  after  posting  or 
publishing  last  notice,  as  the  case  may  he. 

Sec  9.  At  the  hour  appointed,  they  shall  proceed  to  sell 
such  work  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  in  sections,  and 
may  reject  any  and  all  bids,  if  deemed  exorbitant,  and  may 
adjourn  such  sale  from  time  to  time,  as  may  become  necessary 
to  sell  such  work,  as  may  seem  to  them  just  and  equitable,  not 
exceeding  twenty  days  in  all;  also  they  shall  furnish  each  pur- 
chaser of  work,  a  description  of  the  same,  and  the  time  in 
which  it  is  to  be  completed,  and  shall  require  such  purchaser 
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to  sign  a  contract,  with  two  good  euretiea,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  such  work,  and  said  commissioners  shall  file  a 
record  of  their  proceedings  with  the  township  clerk,  as  before 
provided. 

Sec.  10.  That  if,  on  the  first  day  of  November  after  the  letting 
of  such  work,  as  specified  in  section  ten  of  this  act,  such  ap- 
portionments for  fees,  costs,  and  compensation  shall  not  have 
been  collected,  and  the  amount  for  which  such  work  was  sold 
shall  not  have  ben  paid,  then  the  commissioners  of  highways 
shall  certify  such  amounts,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  current  year,  to  the  supervisor  of  the 
township,  specifying  the  piece  or  parcel  of  land  by  usual  sub- 
divisions, the  amount  to  be  assessed  against  each  owner  or 
piece  thereof;  and  such  supervisor  ehali  enter  the  same  upon 
his  tax  roll,  in  a  column  entitled  "delinquent  ditch-tax,"  to  be 
levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes,  and  to 
be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer,  upon  the  order  of  the  highway 
commissioners,  to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 

Sec  H.  When  the  taxes  so  levied  shall  not  be  collected  by 
the  township  treasurer,  the  land,  upon  which  they  are  levied 
shall  be  returned,  advertised,  and  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  for  in  other  cases;  and  the  county  treasurer  shall  pay 
to  the  township  treasurer  all  such  taxes,  as  soon  as  collected,  to 
be  paid  out  as  before  provided. 

Sec.  12.  The  power  herein  conferred  upon  commissioners  of 
highways,  shall  extend  to  deepening,  widening,  and  cleaning 
out  any  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course  that  may  have  been  estab- 
lished heretofore,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  established :  Promded, 
The  same  requirements  are  followed  out,  as  in  locating  and 
oonstmeting  ditches  or  water- courses  under  this  act. 

Sea  13.  That  commissioners  of  highways  shall  have  full 
power,  and  are  required  to  prosecute,  and  recover  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  township,  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs,  as  a  penalty  for  will- 
fully obstructing  or  damaging  any  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course, 
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and  to  pay  the  Bame  over  to  the  township  board,  for  the  use  of 
the  school  library  fund  in  the  township  where  the  same  was 


Sec  14.  That  where  it  is  desired  to  extend  a  ditch,  drain,  or 
water-course  into  one  or  more  townships,  notice  must  be  given, 
by  filing  with  the  commissioners  of  each  township,  a  petition 
signed  by  a  majority  of  residents  affected  thereby,  in  their 
respective  townships,  also  a  bond  with  two  sureties,  as  before 
required;  such  petition  must  set  forth,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
starting  point  and  terminus,  also  the  route  of  such  ditch  or 
wafer-course.  A  day  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  commission- 
ers of  all  the  towns  interested,  and  the  proper  notices  given,  as 
provided  in  section  two  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  tlpon  the  day  set  they  shall  meet  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  if  they  agree  to  locale  such  ditch,  and  establish 
the  starting  point,  route,  and  terminus,  and  the  amount  of 
espenses  to  be  assessed  by  the  commissioners  of  each  township 
upon  the  resident  owners  affected  therein,  then  the  commis- 
sioners of  each  township  shall  proceed  to  locate,  establish  and 
construct  sueh  ditch,  assess  owners  of  land,  and  in  all  respects 
cairy  out  the  law  as  is  required  in  locating  ditches  or  water- 
courses in  single  townships:  Provided,  That  the  joint  board  of 
commissioners  shall  furnish  a  map  of  the  ditch,  together  with 
a  record  of  joint  proceedings,  to  be  filed  in  the  township  clerk's 
of&ce  in  each  township. 

Sec  16.  That  aU  laws  or  parts  of  laws  authorizing  the  locat- 
ing, establishing,  or  constructing  of  ditches,  drains  and  water- 
courses, be  and  the  same  ore  hereby  repealed,  so  far  as  the  same 
relates  to  commiasionera  of  highways  in  townships. 

Approved  March  17,  1869. 
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AlSr     ACT 

To   provide    for   the   drainiuff  of  Swamps,  MapsSes,  aud  other 

Low  Lands. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  ihe  Stale  of  Michigan  enact,  That 
there  may  be  one  drain  commissioner  elected  by  the  people  in 
any  organized  coimty  of  this  State;  and  if  in  such  counties 
there  shall  be  drain  commissioners  holding  appointments  nnder 
this  act,  the  ofBce  of  said  commissioners  shall  cease  when  the 
said  drain  commissioner  shall  be  duly  elected  and  quahfied, 
and  shall  have  filed  his  bond,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  election  of  the  coimty  drain  commissioner 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  every  tvpo  years 'thereafter.  The 
election  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  conducted,  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  oflScere,  and  the 
inspectors  of  election  shall  make  the  same  eanvaes,  statement, 
and  returns  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  election  of  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  and  said  drain  commissioner  shall  be  voted 
for  on  the  same  ballot  as  the  judge  aforesaid;  and  the  board  of 
county  canvassers  shall  determine  and  de  elare  the  persons  thus 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  drain  commissioner. 

Sec.  3.  A  certificate  of  election  shall  bo  immediately  issued 
by  the  county  board  of  canvassers  to  the  person  so  elected 
to  the  office  of  county  drain  com.misBionor,  who  shall,  within 
twenty  days  thereafter,  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office 
prescribed  by  the  constitntiou  of  this  State,  and  deposit  the 
same  with  the  county  clerk,  to  be  filed  and  preserved  in  his 
o£Bce,  when  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  drain  commissioner  to 
execute  to  the  county  a  bond,  with  two  or  more  good  and  suf- 
ficient sureties,  in  such  sum  as  the  county  treasurer  and  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  may  require,  and  shall  file  said  bond  with 
the  county  clerk.  He  shall  leave  his  post-office  address  with 
the  county  clerk,  and  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
59 
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on  the  firat  day  of  May  following,  and  shall  preserve  a  record 
of  his  official  acta  in  a  book  or  books,  to  be  famished  at  the 
espenae  of  the  county,  and  delivered  to  his  siieeessor  in  office. 
Said  commissioner  shall  file  and  preserye  in  his  office,  certified 
copies  of  all  accounts  against  the  drainage  fund,  and  draw  all 
orders  on  the  drainage  fond  for  the  payment  of  such  accounts. 
A  vacancy  in  said  ofBce  of  drain  commissioner  may  he  filled  by 
the  judge  of  probate  of  said  county. 

Sec,  4,  Upon  application  to  him,  in  writing,  of  ten  or  more 
owners  of  land  in  each  township  in  or  through  which  they  ask 
to  have  a  drain  constructed,  for  the  construction  of  any  drain 
or  drains  under  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commis- 
sioner to  examine  personally  the  swamp  or  low  lands  designated 
in  such  application,  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  such  swamp  or  low 
lands  should  be  drained,  under  his  authority,  he  shall  try  to 
obtain  a  release  of  the  right  of  way  and  other  damages,  from 
every  person  through  whose  land  such  drain  or  drains  are  to 
paaa.  If  he  obtain  such  release,  he  shall  proceed  to  make  such 
examination,  by  surveys  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  ronte,  width,  length,  and  dimensions  of  any  drain 
or  drains  required  to  be  cut  in  any  lands  designated  in  such 
application,  and  the  lands  to  be  benefited  thereby,  and  shall 
Bet  division  stakes  at  uniform  distances,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  rods  apart,  along  the  proposed  line  of  every  drain  he 
decides  to  construct,  and  indicate  distinctly  on  each  stake,  the 
number  of  the  division  from  the  place  where  such  drain  is  to 
begin. 

Sec.  5.  If  such  release  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  rei^onable 
time,  said  commissioner  shall  issue  an  order,  under  his  hand, 
directed  to  the  sheriff  or  any  constable  of  said  county,  to  write 
down  the  names  of  twenty-four  freeholders,  residents  of  said 
county,  and  not  interested  in  the  drain  or  drains  in  reference  to 
■which  they  ate  to  act,  and  qualified  to  be  jurors  in  the  circuit 
court  in  said  county.  Such  officer  shall  thereupon  write  down 
the  names  of  twenty-four  such  persona,  and  give  notice  to  said 
commissioner,  and  to  such  of  the  persons  through  whose  lands 
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sach  drain  or  drains  will  run,  as  reside  in  the  towoship  or  town- 
ships throogli  or  into  which  such  drain  or  drains  will  pass,  and 
can  be  fonnd  therein,  that  he  will  leave  such  names  at  the  house 
of  some  justice  of  the  peace  in  one  of  said  townships,  naming 
Buch  justice,  the  place  and  time  to  be  named  in  such  notice, 
and  the  time,  not  less  than  four  days  from  the  time  of  giving 
such  notice,  and  that  at  said  place  and  time  a  jury  will  be 
struck  from  such  list  of  names.  At  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, said  commissioner  shall  strike  off  six  names,  and  the 
person  or  persons  interested  ia  said  drain  or  drains  shall  strike 
off  a  like  number;  and  if  either  or  both  parties  fail  to  strike  off, 
such,  sheriff  or  constable  shall  do  bo  for  him  or  them,  and  the 
names  remaining  on  such  liat  shall  form  the  jury;  and  thece- 
npon  said  commissioner  shall  issue  a  venire,  under  his  hand, 
directed  to  any  constable,  or  the  sheriff  of  said  county,  com- 
manding him  to  summon  said  Jury  to  be  and  appear  before 
said  commissioner,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  named  in  said 
venire,  to  determine  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  any 
such  drain  or  drains,  and  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by 
any  person  or  persons  owning  or  interested  in  any  of  the  lands 
through  which  such  drain  or  drains  may  be  constructed.  If 
the  jury  shall  Qot  all  appear  within  one  hour  after  the  time  of 
appearance  named  in  said  venire,  said  commissioner  shall  direct 
the  of&cei-  to  summon  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  jurors, 
as  aforesaid,  as  talesmen,  to  complete  the  panel;  and  when  the 
panel  shall  be  full,  said  commissioner  shall  administer  unto 
each  juror  an  oath,  well  and  truly  to  examine  and  determine 
the  necessity  for  constructing  said  drain  or  drains,  and  to 
assess  the  damages  sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  owning 
or  interested  in  the  lands  through  which  the  same  shall  pass. 
Said  jury  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  examine  such  swamp, 
marsh,  or  other  low  land,  to  determine  the  necessity  for  con- 
structing such  drain  or  drains,  and  if  they  shall,  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  whole  matter,  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
necessary  to  construct  said  drain  or  drains,  they  shall  proceed 
to  assess  the  damages  which  any  person  or  persons  shall  sus- 
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tain  by  reason  of  the  conatrnction  of  the  same,  and  shall  cer- 
tify, in  writing,  their  doicgs,  and  the  amount  of  damages  so 
assessed,  to  said  commissioner;  and  said  jurors  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  one  dollar  per  day,  and  six  cents  per  mile 
for  traveling,  in  going  to  the  place  or  places  where  such  drain  or 
drains  shall  be  located,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

See.  6.  Said  commissioner  may,  instead  of  caUing  a  jury  as 
provided  in  section  five  of  this  act,  apply  to  a  court  of  record 
having  jarisdiction  in  said  coanty,  for  the  appointment  of  three 
special  commissioners  to  examine  such  swamp,  marsh,  or  other 
low  land,  and  determine  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of 
any  drain  or  drains  therein,  and  the  amount  of  damages  that 
any  person  or  persona  will  sustain  thereby.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  court  of  record,  on  such  application,  to  appoint 
such  special  commissioners,  and  deliver  to  said  drain  commis- 
sioner a  certificate  of  the  appointment  of  said  commissioner, 
and  the  commissioners  so  appointed  shall  determine  the  neces- 
sity for  constructing  any  drain  or  drains  so  applied  for,  and 
aaaess  the  damages  to  which  any  person  or  persons  shall  be 
entitled  by  reason  of  the  construction  thereof,  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  restrictions  imposed  on  a  jury  of 
freeholders  in  section  five  of  this  act,  and  shall  certify  in  writiDg, 
their  determination  to  said  drain  commissioner. 

Sec  7.  If  at  this  or  at  any  prior  stage  of  the  proceedings,  all 
the  owners  of  the  lands  through  which  such  drain  or  drains  are 
located  shall,  by  themselves,  their  agents,  or  attorneys,  pay  to 
said  commissioner  all  the  costs  and  expenses  thus  far  incurred 
by  him,  and  severally  enter  into  contract  with  said  commis- 
sioner, with  good  and  sufficient  surety,  and  in  such  sum  as  said 
commissioner  may  require,  to  construct  so  much  of  said  drain, 
and  on  such  route,  and  of  such  dimensions  as  said  commis- 
sioner may  in  said  contracts  determine  and  assign  to  said  own- 
ers respectively,  and  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  accepting 
said  contracts  or  otherwise,  and  collection  in  case  of  non-fnl- 
fiUment,  then  said  commissioner  may  so  contract  with  said 
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owners;  and  sucli  drain,  when  so  finished  and  accepted,  shall 
be  recorded  by  said  commissioner  as  a  drain  lawfully  con- 
structed, in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  If  any  of 
said  contracts  are  not  fulfilled  by  the  time  limited  therein,  said 
commissioner  may  prosecute  the  same  to  final  settlement  and 
collection,  with  all  lawful  coats  and  expenses  attending  such 


Sec.  8.  If  all  the  owners  of  lands  through  which  such  drain 
or  drains  are  located  shall  not  pay  the  expenses  incurred,  and 
contract  to  build  such  drain  or  drains,  as  provided  in  section 
seven  of  this  act,  said  commissioner  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  maps  of  said  lands,  designating  thereon  the  length,  depth, 
width,  position,  and  direction  of  every  ditch  or  drain  by  him 
laid  out  and  established,  also  the  number  of  acres  of  every  sec- 
tion or  part  of  section  of  lands  to  be  benefited  by  said  ditches 
or  drains,  and  shall  estimate  and  assign  the  construction  of  an 
equitable  part  or  parts  of  such  drain  or  drains  to  each  parcel 
of  land  to  be  so  benefited,  describing  such  parts  of  drains  by 
said  division  stakes,  and  stakes  subdividing  such  divisions,  if 
need  be.  And  where  such  drain  or  drains  will  benefit  high- 
ways, said  commissioner  shall  estimate  also  the  amount  of  such 
benefit,  and  assign  the  same  to  the  township  to  which  such 
highway  belongs.  He  shall  also  make  an  estimate  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  be  raised  to  pay  the  incidental  expenses  of  making 
such  ditches  or  drains,  and  for  damages,  if  any,  and  the  portion 
thereof  that  ought  to  be  assessed  on  each  parcel,  section  or  part 
of  section  of  land  to  be  benefited  thereby,  and  the  amount  to 
be  raised  in  each  township  for  such  incidental  expenses  and 
damages.  The  incidental  expenses,  damages,  and  expense  of 
construction  of  drains  shall  be  assessed  on  the  several  parcels 
of  lands  benefited  or  injured,  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  or 
injury  to  accrue  to  each  such  parcel  of  land  from  such  drains: 
Provided,  That  no  assessment  shall  be  levied  on  the  lands  not 
actually  benefited. 

Sec.  9.  Said  commissioner  shall  give  at  least  fifteen  days' 
public  notice  in  some  newspaper  published  and  circulating  near 
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such  drain  or  drains,  of  the  time  or  times  when,  and  the  place 
or  places  where  he  will  meet  parties  to  contract  tor  the  excava- 
tion and  construction  of  such  drain  or  drains,  such  place  or 
places  to  be  convenjent  of  access  by  the  people  resident  near 
and  interested  in  the  proposed  drain  or  drains;  and  at  least 
three  such  notices  shall  also  be  posted  in  the  most  public  places 
of  travel  and  resort  in  eaeh  township,  and,  as  near  as  may  be, 
along  the  line  of  such  proposed  drain,  at  least  ten  days  nest 
preceding  such  meeting.  Said  commissioner  shall  also  name  in 
or  in  connnection  with  such  published  and  such  posted  notices  a 
convenient  place  near  auch  drain  or  drains,  and  a  time  not  less 
than  three  days,  nor  more  than  five  days  prior  to  the  day  fixed 
in  said  notices  for  letting  the  construction  of  such  drain  ot 
drains,  at  which  place  and  time  he  will  exhibit  maps  of  the  pro- 
posed drain  or  drains,  and  descriptions  of  the  several  parcels  of 
land  by  him  deemed  to  be  benefited  thereby,  and  the  amount 
and  description,  by  divisions  and  subdivisions,  of  the  proposed 
drain  or  drains  by  him  apportioned  to  the  owner  of  each 
description  of  land  to  construct,  and  to  eaeh  township  to  con- 
stiuct  on  account  of  such  drains  benefiting  highways,  if  any 
such  benefit  there  be,  and  hear  reasons,  if  any  are  offered,  why 
such  apportionments  should  be  reviewed  and  corrected.  And 
if  at  this  time  two-thirds  of  the  persons  whose  lands  are  to  be 
taxed  for  such  drain  or  drains  enter  a  protest  against  said 
drain,  and  pay  the  costs  and  expenses  up  to  this  time,  all  pro- 
ceedings for  the  construction  of  said  drain  or  drains  shall  be 
suspended  for  one  year.  Between  such  day  of  hearing  and 
review  and  the  appointed  day  of  letting,  the  commissioner  shall, 
if  need  be,  revise  and  correct  his  apportionments  of  such  drain 
or  drains.  At  the  time  and  place  for  letting  named  in  said  no- 
tices, the  owner  of  ea«h  such  parcel  of  land,  or  hia  or  her  agent 
or  attorney,  may  appear,  and  make  and  execute  to  said  com- 
missioner a  contract  or  contracts,  with  good  and  sufficient  surety, 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  excavation  and  construction 
within  the  time  limited  by  said  commissioner  in  such  contract 
or  contracts,  of  so  much  of  such  drain  or  drains  as  said  commis- 
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sioner  haa  adjai3ged  or  set  off  to  such  land.  Wljen  any  part  of 
such  drain  or  drains  is  offered  to  be  let,  and  the  owner  of  the 
land  to  which  it  is  assigned,  or  hia  or  her  agent  or  attorney, 
shall  not  at  once  and  without  nnnecesaary  delay,  enter  into 
contract  as  aforesaid,  to  excavate  and  construct  the  same,  as 
provided  in  this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commis- 
sioner to  let  the  same  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  or  bidders 
therefor,  who  shall  execute  and  file  a  contract  or  contracts,  with 
good  and  sufficient  surety  as  aforesaid,  with  said  commissioner, 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  excavation  and  construction 
of  the  same,  according  to  said  contract  or  contracts;  and  the 
cost  of  such  excavation  and  construction,  and  its  portion  of  the 
incidental  expenses  and  damages,  ehal!  be  levied  and  assessed 
upon  the  land  to  which  such  part  or  parts  of  said  drain  or 
drains  have  been  assigned,  as  aforesaid.  If  at  the  time  of  let- 
ting said  drain  or  drains,  according  to  said  notice,  no  suitable 
land-owners  or  bidders  for  the  constrnction  of  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  appear  to  take  or  bid  and  contract,  with  good  and 
sufficient  surety,  for  the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
whole  of  the  same,  or  for  any  other  cause,  by  said  drain  com- 
missioner deemed  important  and  sufficient,  he  may  postpone 
and  adjourn  such  Jetting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  from  time 
to  time,  to  such  other  time  or  times,  to  be  by  him,  at  the  time 
of  such  adjournment,  publicly  announced,  as  shall  to  him  seem 
meet  and  proper,  but  not  in  all  for  more  than  thirty  days  from 
and  after  the  time  of  the  letting  at  first  advertised  and  noticed 
as  aforesaid.  At  the  hearing  and  the  letting  provided  for  in 
this  section,  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of 
any  township  named  in  said  notice,  and  to  which  has  been  as- 
signed any  construction  of  drain,  or  tax  for  incidental  expenses, 
or  damages  on  account  of  benefit  by  such  drain  or  drains  to 
highways,  may  appear  and  act  in  behalf  of  such  township. 
Any  taxes  so  assessed  on  State  lands  shall  be  at  once  reported 
by  said  commissioner  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land 
Office,  who  shall  enter  on  the  hooka  of  his  office  against  each 
description  of  such  State  land,  the   amoimt  of  drain  taxes 
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Msesaed  thereon;  and  no  patent  shall  ieaue  for  such  lands  until 
said  drain  taxes  are  paid  or  otherwise  provided  for.  Any  per- 
son, resident  in  said  countyj  failing  or  neglecting  to  file,  in 
writing,  with  said  commissioner  on  or  before  such  appointed 
day  of  hearing  and  review,  his  claim  for  damages,  or  objections 
to  auch  aasessmente,  shall  he  held  to  have  waived  his  claim  for 
damages,  and  his  right  to  appeaL 

Sec  10.  When  any  part  or  parts  of  such  drain  or  drains  are 
not  finished  within  the  time  limited  by  contract,  said  drain 
commissioner  may,  in  bis  discretion,  at  any  time  thereafter, 
extend  such  contract  or  contracts,  or  re-let  such  unfinished 
drain  or  drains,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  pnbUc  sale  or  otherwise, 
after  not  less  than  five  days'  notice  thereof,  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder  or  bidders,  and  shall  take  security,  as  before.  The 
cost  of  completing  such  parte,  and  the  expense  of  notices  and 
re-letting  shall  be  collected  by  said  commissioner,  of  the  parties 
at  first  contracting  to  construct  the  same,  or  partly  collected  of 
such  parties,  and  partly  assessed  on  the  lands  to  which  the  con- 
struction of  such  parts  was  assigned,  as  may  be  deemed  just 
and  equitable;  and  said  commissioner  shall  see  and  provide 
that  the  finished  portions  of  any  drain  by  bim  laid  out,  estab- 
lished and  constructed,  shall  have  free  outlet,  as  far  as  may  be, 
within  the  Hmits  of  bis  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  11.  Said  commissioner  shall  make  a  full  report  of  all  his 
doings  in  the  premises,  accompanied  with  maps,  and  with 
surveys  if  necessary,  and  all  other  matters  needful  to  a  full 
exhibition  of  hie  action  on  such  drain,  and  present  the  same  to 
the  board  of  supervisors  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  using 
euoh  blanks  and  forms  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose; 
and  the  board  of  supervisors  shall,  at  said  meeting,  charge  the 
aggregate  sums  as  they  are  so  apportioned,  against  the  proper 
townships,  and  direct  the  supervisor  of  each  township  in  which 
any  portion  of  said  drain  or  drains  may  be  ordered  to  be  con- 
structed, or  tax  levied,  to  levy  the  same  upon  the  several  parcels 
of  land  described  in  said  report  of  his  township,  according  to 
the  apportionment  of  said  commissioner,  and  direct  the  town- 
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ship  treasurer  to  collect  and  pay  said  snins  to  the  county  treas- 
urer, in  like  mauEer,  and  at  the  same  time  with  other  taxes; 
Provided,  Said  report  and  apportionment  shall  contain  a 
deaeription  and  assessment  of  all  lands  through  which  such 
draiu  or  drains  may  run,  or  which  in  his  opinion  are  actually 
benefited  thereby;  he  shall  also  file  a  copy  of  said  report  with 
the  county  treasurer,  after  the  levy  of  siicb  tax  by  the  board  of 
Baperyisors. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  county  treasurer  to  return 
all  lands  upon  which  a  tax  shall  be  levied  under  this  act,  delin- 
quent for  such  tax,  to  the  Auditor  General,  and  the  same  shall 
be  advertised  and  sold  therefor,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  like  redemption  as  lands 
delinquent  for  other  taxes.  In  ease  any  lands  belonging  to 
individuals  charged  with  a  drain  tax  shall  be  bid  off  to  the 
State,  or  sold  to  other  patties,  at  the  tax  sales,  the  State  Treas- 
urer shall  pay  over  to  the  proper  county  treasurer  the  amount 
of  such  drain  taxes. 

Sec.  13.  Said  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  re-locate  any 
drain  or  drains,  and  to  alter  or  vary  the  size,  or  extend  the  line 
thereof,  with  the  consent  of  the  contractor  or  contractors,  if 
such  extension  be  necessary  to  provide  a  suitable  outlet;  and 
the  power  herein  conferred  on  said  commissioner,  for  digging 
and  draining,  shall  also  extend  to  and  include  deepening  and 
widening,  and  clearing  out  any  ditches  or  drains  which  have 
heretofore  been  or  may  hereafter  be  constructed;  also  straight- 
ening, cleaning  out,  and  deepening  the  channels  of  creeks  and 
streams;  but  no  expense  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  on  any 
one  drain  or  creek  shall  be  charged  and  assessed  as  aforesaid, 
unless  upon  such  application  as  provided  for  in  section  foar  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Drains  may  be  laid  along,  within  the  limits  of,  or 
across  any  public  road;  and  where  any  shall  be  so  laid  out  and 
constructed,  or  where  any  road  shall  hereafter  be  constructed 
along  or  across  any  such  drain,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  over- 
seers of  highways  in  their  respective  districts  to  keep  such 
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drain  open  and  free  from  all  obstructions;  and  when  any  such 
drain  shall  cross  a  public  highway,  the  overHeers  of  the  proper 
district  shall  build  and  keep  in  repair  a  suitable  bridge  over  the 
same.  And  the  township  to  which  any  road  along  or  across 
which  any  drain  has  been  made  belongs,  shall  pay  towards  the 
construction  of  Buch  drain,  such  sum  as  the  drainage  commis- 
sioner shall  estimate  as  aforesaid  as  the  benefit  accruing  to 
such  road  from  such  drain-  A  drain  may  be  laid  along  any 
railroad  when  necessary,  but  not  to  the  injury  of  such  road; 
and  when  it  shall  be  necessary  to  run  a  drain  across  a  railroad, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  railroad  company,  when  notified  by 
said  drain  commissioner  to  do  so,  to  make  the  necessary  opening 
through  said  road,  and  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  a  suitable 
culvert. 

Sec.  15.  Whenever  any  tax  levied  for  the  construction  of  a 
drain  under  this  act  shall  be  reported  back  by  the  Auditor 
General  to  the  county  treasurer  where  the  same  was  levied,  or 
shall  be  set  aside  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  supervisor  of  the  proper  township  to 
re-assees  such  tax  on  the  same  land  where  such  drain  has  been 
made.  And  it  shall  also  be  competent  for  the  board  of  super- 
visors, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  drainage  commissioner, 
or  upon  a  review  before  them,  had  by  appeal  from  the  action 
or  decision  of  the  drain  commissioner,  to  re-assess  upon  the 
varioua  lands,  or  portions  of  land,  sections,  or  parts  of  sections 
of  land  by  him  deemed  to  be  benefited  or  damaged  by  any 
drain  or  drains,  such  amount  or  amounts  of  drainage  taxes,  to 
be  assessed,  levied  and  collected  as  other  State  and  county 
taxes  are  assessed,  levied,  and  collected,  as  may  be  by  them 
deemed  necessary  to  correct  any  mistake  or  misapportionment 
of  drain,  or  of  taxes  for  the  construction  of  the  same  by  the 
drainage  commissioner:  Provided,  Such  appeal  or  review  be 
brought  before  said  county  supervisors  within  one  year  from 
the  time  of  such  alleged  mistake  or  misapportionment  on  the 
part  of  the  said  drainage  commissioner,  or  by  appeal  as  herein- 
after provided. 
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Sec.  16,  If  any  person  ehall  willfally  or  maliciously  r 
any  division  stake  set  along  the  line  of  any  drain  laid  out  by 
and  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  obstruct  or  injure  amy 
such  drain,  he  shall,  for  each  and  every  such  offense,  be  subject 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  together  with  such  sum  as 
will  be  required  to  repair  such  damage,  and  costs  of  suit,  which 
fine  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  at  the  suit  of  said 
commissioner,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  proper 
county;  and  whenever  recovery  shall  be  made,  and  the  same 
collected,  it  shall  be  deposited  with  the  county  treasurer  for 
the  benefit  of  the  library  fund  of  the  township  in  which  such 
drain  is  located. 

Sec.  17.  No  money  shall  be  paid  by  any  county  treasurer  of 
any  county  in  which  a  tax  is  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
age, under  this  act,  or  [on]  any  warrant  drawn  by  said  com- 
miseioaer,  out  of  any  other  fund  than  that  derived  from  such 
taxes,  unless  by  express  order  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

See.  18.  The  commissioner  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  not  to 
exceed  four  dollars  per  day,  for  the  time  actually  spent  by  him 
in  performing  his  duties  under  this  act,  which  shall  be  in  full 
for  time  and  personal  expenses,  to  be  audited  by  the  board  of 
supervisors,  and  paid  out  of  the  moneys  collected  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  or  otherwise,  as  the  board  of  supervisors  may  order. 

See.  19.  Whenever  any  order  drawn  by  the  commissioner 
shall  be  presented  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  there  shall  be 
no  funds  in  bis  bands  applicable  to  the  payment  thereof,  the 
county  treasurer  shall  endorse  thereon  the  date  of  such  pre- 
eentafion,  with  his  signature  thereto.  Such  orders  shall  draw 
interest  from  and  after  such  presentation  and  endorsement. 

Sec.  20.  Whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  run  a 
drain  across  any  county  line,  the  application  for  such  drain 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  commissioners  of  both  counties,  and 
the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had,  as  near  as  may  be,  as  are 
required  on  the  application  to  the  commissioner  of  one  county, 
and  they  shall  both  act  as  one  board  of  commissioners;  and  the 
board  thus  formed  shall  report  to  both  county  treasurers, 
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boards  of  supervisors,  and  the  Auditor  General,  as  hereinbefore 
provided  when  the  drain  lies  in  one  county. 

Sec.  21.  An  appeal  shall  lie  from  the  decision  of  said  com- 
missioner to  a  jury  of  six  disinterested  freeholders,  on  due 
application  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  proper 
county,  within  ten  days  after  such  decision,  and  from  the  award 
of  such  jury  to  the  board  of  county  supervisors,  by  notice  filed 
with  the  county  clerk,  within  ten  days  after  eueh  award  is  ren- 
dered: Provided,  The  appellants  shall,  in  all  cases,  before 
taJiing  such  appeal,  give  security  for  costs,  with  one  or  more 
sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justice  before  whom  such 
appeal  is  taten;  and  a  review,  simply  to  correct  mistakes,  or 
errors  in  fact,  may  in  like  manner  be  had  before  the  board  of 
county  supervisors,  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  sueh  mis- 
take has  been  made  by  said  drain  commissioner:  And  provided 
further.  That  said  appeal  shall  not  stop  the  construction  of  any 

Sec  22.  All  bids  made  for  any  of  the  lands  which  may  be  sold 
for  taxes  assessed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  paid 
in  warrants,  drawn  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  the 
commissioner,  on  the  treasurer  of  said  county  in  which  the 
lands  are  situated,  if  drawn  for  the  construction  of  drains, 
incidental  expenses,  or  commissioner's  services,  for  which  said 
lands  are  to  be  sold;  and  such  warrant  shall,  if  tendered,  be 
received  by  the  Auditor  General,  or  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  they  were  drawn,  in  payment  for  any  such  tax  that  may 
be  returned  delinquent 

Sec.  23,  For  the  information  of  all  persons  concerned,  the 
said  commissioner  shall  make  a  full  report,  in  writing,  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  proper  county,  at  the  next  and  each 
annual  seraion  thereafter,  setting  forth  as  nearly  as  practicable; 

First.  What  proportion  of  the  ditches  or  drains,  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  a  tax  has  been  levied,  is  completed,  and  the 
amoiint  paid  therefor; 

Second.  What  proportion  is  under  contract  and  not  com- 
pleted, and  the  amount  to  be  paid  therefor,  and  whether  such 
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contract  or  contraeta  are  litely  to  be  performed;  also  the  pro- 
portion not  yet  under  contract,  and  the  estimated  coat  of  their 
construction,  and  whether  there  is  a  sufflcient  amoant  of  anex- 
pended  funds,  created  by  sach  tax,  to  complete  the  work; 

Third.  What  amount  of  such  funds  has  been  expended,  and 
for  what  purpose,  exhibiting  the  items  of  such  expenditures  as 
fully  as  may  be  practicable;  and  also,  what  amount  of  warrants 
has  been  drawn  by  him  against  such  fund,  and  shall  also  report 
all  such  other  matters  in  relation  to  the  subject  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  or  said  board  of  supervisors  may  require. 

Sec.  24.  The  boaid  of  supervisors  of  each  county  in  which  a 
commissioner  shall  be  elected  shall  have  fuU  power  and  author- 
ity to  control  the  action  of  such  commissioner,  and  may  order 
a  re-assessment  of  the  drain  tax,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  cor- 
rect errors,  as  provided  in  section  fifteen  of  this  act,  and  may 
make  any  other  order  in  relation  to  such  ditches  or  drains,  or 
other  matters  relating  thereto,  not  inconsistent  with  the  pubhc 
interests  or  the  rights  of  individuals,  which  order  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  such  commissioner;  they  shall  also  have  power  to  remove 
such  commissioner  for  cause  deemed  by  them  sufficient 

Sec  25.  Said  commissioner  shall  issue  his  order  upon  the 
county  treasurer  for  the  amount  of  such  damages  as  may  be 
allowed  to  any  person  or  persons,  their  agent  or  attorney,  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  any  drain  or  drains,  under  this 
act;  such  order  or  orders  shall  be  paid  by  said  tres^iurer  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  2C.  "Whenever  application  shall  be  made  as  provided  in 
the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  to  said  commissioner  to  examine 
any  swamp,  marsh,  or  other  low  land,  and  said  commissioner 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  same,  and  it  appears,  on  such  ex- 
amination, that  there  was  not  sufficient  cause  for  malting  such 
application,  and  the  commissioner  shall  so  determine  that  no 
ditch  or  ditches  asked  for  by  said  applicants  is  needed,  said 
applicants  shall  be  liable  to  said  commissioner  for  the  amount 
of   all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  making  such 
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determjnation;  and  i(  said  applicants  shall  n^lect  to  pay  the 
same  on  demand  thereof  being  made,  said  commissioner  may 
recover  the  same  in  an  actioa  of  assumpsit,  or  on  the  case, 
before  any  justice  of  said  coanty. 

Sec.  27.  Any  pereon  or  persons  who  shall  be  tased  for  the 
constmetion  of  any  drain  or  drains,  constructed  in  accordance 
■with  the  provisions  of  this  actj  whose  lands  shall  not  be  situated 
on  the  line  of  said  drain,  shall  have  the  right,  and  it  shall  he 
lawful  for  such  person  or  persons  to  constrncS  diy,  and  escavate 
a  drain  and  keep  the  same  open,  in  any  water-course  leading 
from  such  lands  into  said  drain,  across  the  lands  of  any  person 
or  persons  lying  between  said  lands  so  taaed  and  said  drain, 
at  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  and  causing  as  little  damage  as 
possible  to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  lands  through  which 
such  drains  may  be  eonstmeted. 

Sec.  28.  Whenever  any  drain  shall  be  laid  along  or  near  the 
boundary  line  of  any  city  or  Tillage,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  any  lauds  within  said  city  or  village  shall  be  bene- 
fited thereby,  the  said  commissioner  shall  make  an  estimate  of 
the  sum  that  onght  to  be  levied  on  each  parcel  of  land  an  bene- 
fited, in  the  fcame  manner,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be 
thereupon  had,  as  if  said  lands  had  been  included  within  a 
township;  and  whenever  said  commieeioner  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary, lie  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  common  council  or  trus- 
tees, lay  and  construct  any  drain,  partly  in  a  township  and 
partly  in  a  city  or  village;  and  may,  in  like  manner,  estimate 
the  sums  that  ought  to  be  levied  on  any  parcel  of  land  within 
such  city  or  village,  that  shall  be  benefited  by  such  drain,  and 
the  same  proceeding  shall  be  thereupon  had,  and  the  sums 
collected  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  said  lands  were  situated  In 
a  township. 

Sec.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  owning  land 
across  which  a  drain  has  been  or  may  be  lawhiUy  constructed 
by  the  county  drain  commissioner,  to  keep  ko  much  of  such 
drain  as  lies  upon  his  lands,  open  and  in  good  repair.  If  such 
owner  shall  refuse  or  neglect  ti  keep  such  drain  open  and  in 
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good  repair,  it  shall  be  lawfu!,  and  the  duty  of  said  commis- 
sioner, on  application  to  him,  in  writing,  of  five  freeholders, 
resident  near  the  obstructed  parts  of  such  drain,  to  open  and 
repair  the  same,  and  the  costs  and  expenses  of  such  repairs 
shall  be  collected  by  said  commissioner  of  such  delinquent 
owner;  or,  such  costs  and  expenses,  with  one  year's  interest  on 
the  sanae,  may  be  reported  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  who 
shall  order  the  same  to  be  assessed  by  the  supervisor  of  the 
proper  township,  on  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  said  delin- 
quent owner,  and  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  paid  over  to 
the  county  treasurer,  and  passed  to  the  drainage  fund  of  said 
county:  Provided,  That  if  such  expenses  shall  exceed  ten  dol- 
lars, the  same  application  and  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in 
section  four  of  this  act. 

Sec,  30.  All  commissioners  appointed  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  draioing 
of  swamps,  marshes,  and  other  low  lands,"  approved  March 
fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  the  several  acts 
amendatory  thereto,  viz:  Act  number  two  hundred  and  forty, 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  approved  March 
eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five;  act  number  four, 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  approved  Pebraarj 
fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -seven;  act  number  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  aud  sixty-seven, 
approved  March  twenty -seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  act  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  approved  March  twenty-seventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  who  are  holding  such 
of&ces  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  continue  to 
hold  such  office,  with  all  the  powers,  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  until  they  shall  resign  or  be  removed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  proper  county,  or  until  a  drain 
commissioner  shall  be  elected  and  qualified,  and  has  filed  his 
bond  as  provided  in  this  act;  and  thereupon  they  shall  deliver 
to  said  commissioner  all  books,  papers,  moneys  accounts,  or 
other  property  belonging  to  said  office.     Any  action  or  suits 
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began  under  said  acts,  shall  contiaue  and  be  deternuned  under 
and  according  to  this  act;  and  said  commissioners,  or  said 
elected  commissioner,  maj  alter  or  vary  the  route,  and  rescind 
any  contract  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  any  drain,  for 
any  cause  which,  in  their  opinion,  or  his  opinion,  may  be  sufB- 
cient;  and  upon  such  alteration  or  variation  of  route,  or  re- 
BciBsion  of  contract,  may  proceed  to  the  completion  of  such  drain 
or  drains  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  it  is  provided 
that  anything  contained  in  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  or 
held  to  annul  or  avoid  any  assessment,  contract,  or  undertaking 
heretofore  made,  levied,  or  entered  into  by  the  commissioners 
of  any  county,  under  the  said  acts,  which  are  by  this  act  re- 
pealed, save  as  in  this  section  provided;  and  all  rights  which 
may  have  accrued,  and  all  acta  done  by  snch  commissioners, 
shall  remain  unimpaired  by  anything  herein  contained,  save  &s 
provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  31.  The  board  of  supervisors  in  any  organized  county 
of  this  State,  not  having  a  drain  commissioner  elected  and 
quahfied,  and  his  bond  filed  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  may,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sisty-nine,  recommend  in  writing  to  a  court  of  record  in 
and  for  said  county,  three  or  more  electors  and  inhabitants  of 
said  county,  and  not  supervisors,  to  be  known  as  drainage  com- 
missioners of  such  county;  and  said  court  of  record,  if  it  ap- 
prove the  persons  so  recommended,  shall  certify  severally  the 
appointment  of  three  of  them,  on  snch  recommendation,  as 
said  drainage  commissioners;  certificates  of  snch  appointments 
shall  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk.  But  said  court  of  record 
may  reject  any  of  the  persons  so  recommended,  as  nnsoitable 
or  unqualified  for  said  office,  and  upon  like  recommendation, 
or  upon  petition  of  twenty  resident  freeholders,  shall  appoint 
other  discreet  freeholders,  electors  and  residents  in  said  county, 
to  complete  the  said  number  of  three  such  drainage  commis- 
sioners, and  certify  such  appointment  to  the  county  clerk  as 
aforesaid.  One  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  appoint^  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  one  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  one 
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for  the  term  of  three  years,  each  to  hold  his  of&ce  until  another 
shall  be  appointed  in  his  place  and  duly  qualified;  and  at  their 
annuai  session  in  each  year  thereafter,  the  board  of  superviBors 
may  recommend,  and  the  court  appoint  one  commissioner  for 
three  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  chosen  and  qualified.  In 
case  of  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  board  of  supeiTisors  of 
any  such  organized  county  90  to  recommend,  and  a  eourt  of 
record  to  appoint  such  commission  era,  it  shall  be  obligatory 
upon  such  board  and  such  court  to  make  such  recommendation 
and  appointment,  upon  presentation  to  them  of  a  petition 
signed  by  fifty  resident  freeholders  of  the  county,  prayicg  that 
such  commissioners  be  appointed.  Before  entering  upon  their 
duties  as  commissioners,  they  shall  severally  make  oath,  before 
some  person  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  that  they  will 
justly,  faithfully,  and  impartially  discharge  their  duties  as  such 
drain  commissioners,  which  oath  shall  be  by  them  filed  in  the 
county  clerk's  office,  and  they  shall  thereupon  choose  one  of 
their  number  aa  chairman  and  one  as  clerk,  which  shall  consti- 
tute them  an  organized  board  of  commissioners.  Every  chair- 
man and  clerk  of  such  board  of  commissioners  shall,  within 
ten  days  after  he  is  chosen  as  such,  and  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  file  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk 
a  bond  to  the  county,  with  two  or  more  good  and  sufficient 
sureties,  in  a  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  more,  if  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  so  order,  for 
the  faithful  and  impartial  performance  of  his  duties  as  such 
chairman  or  clerk,  respectively,  and  for  the  disbursement  of  the 
drainage  fund,  according  to  law;  and  the  county  clerk  shall, 
before  filing  Eaid  bond  in  his  office,  certify  on  said  bond  his 
approval  of  the  said  bond  and  its  sureties.  Said  commissioners 
shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  on  application,  aa 
provided  in  this  act,  to  lay  out,  establish,  aud  cause  to  be  con- 
structed such  ditches  and  drains,  and  to  clear  out,  straighten, 
and  deepen  such  streams  and  water-courses  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  public  health,  and  to  assess  the  damages,  if 
61 
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any  are  allowed  by  them,  to  which  any  person  or  persons  shall 
be  entitled  by  reason  thereof.  All  orders  on  the  drainage  fund 
shall  be  drawn  by  the  clerk  and  countersigned  by  the  chairman 
of  said  board  of  drain  commissioners;  and  the  clerk  of  said 
board  shall  record  in  a  book  or  books,  to  be  provided  by  the 
county  for  that  purpose,  the  proceedings  of  said  commissioners, 
and  shall  file  and  preserve  in  his  ofSce  all  papers  pertaining 
thereto,  and  deliver  the  same  to  his  snccesaor  in  office.  Vacan- 
cies in  said  board  of  drain  commiaeioners  may  be  filled  by  a 
court  of  record  in  and  for  said  county,  on  application,  in 
writing,  of  the  remaining  members  of  said  board  and  the  sheriff 
of  the  county;  appointments  so  made  to  fill  vaeandes  shall  be 
valid  only  till  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors. The  three  drain  commissioners  appointed  and  qualified 
according  to  this  section,  shall  have  power  to  lay  out  and  con- 
struct drains,  and  assess  damages,  and  to  perform  all  other 
duties  authorized  to  be  done  by  the  one  drain  commissioner 
and  the  jiiry,  or  the  three  special  commissioners,  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act;  and  on  application  of  ten 
or  more  owners  of  land  in  each  township  in  which  they  ask  to 
have  a  drain  constructed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commis- 
sioners to  so  lay  out  and  construct  drains,  either  with  or  with- 
out a  jury,  or  special  commissioners,  as  provided  for  in  sections 
five  and  six  of  this  act. 

Sec.  32.  An  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  drainage 
of  swamps,  marshes,  and  other  low  lands,"  approved  March 
fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sisty-one,  and  all  other  acts  or 
parts  of  acts,  contravening  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby 


See.  33.  This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect. 
Approved  Maroh  22,  1869. 
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Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That 
the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office  shall  fix  and  grad- 
uate the  price  of  swamp  landa  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  not 
yet  ofi'ered  for  sale  at  public  auction,  as  follows:  All  Stat« 
swamp  lands  not  yet  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction,  (except 
swamp  lands  in  regard  to  which  a  conflict  has  arisen  between 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  commonly  known 
as  "Green  Lands,")  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  minimum 
price  of  eight  dollars  per  acre,  which  shall  be  and  remain  the 
minimum  price  for  the  period  of  six  months  from,  and  embracing 
the  day  of  pubhe  sale  of  such  lands. 

Sec.  2.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  provided  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office 
shall  fix  and  establish  the  minimum  price  of  all  such  swamp 
lands  provided  for  in  said  section  one,  remaining  unsold,  at  sis 
dollars  per  acre,  which  price  so  fixed  shall  be  ajid  remain  the 
minimum  for  the  period  of  six  months,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  the  said  Commissioner  shall  fix  and  establish  the 
minimum  price  of  all  such  lands  remaining  unsold,  at  four  dol- 
lars per  acre,  which  minimum  price  ao  fixed  shall  be  and  remain 
the  minimum  price  for  the  period  of  six  months,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  said  Commissioner  shall  fix  and  establish 
the  price  of  all  such  lands  remaining  unsold,  at  the  minimum 
price  of  two  dollars  per  acre. 

Sec.  3.  All  swamp  land  scrip  known  as  "  general  scrip"  shall 
be  received  in  payment  of  all  lands  sold  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act:  Provided,  That  no  such  scrip  shall  be  received  for 
more  than  its  par  value. 

Sec  4.  This  act  shall  take  immediate  effect. 

Approved  April  2,  1869. 
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AN      ACT 

To  amend  sectiou  sixteen  Iiutidped  and  eigMy-seTen  of  tlie 
Compiled  Laws,  requiring  BoanJa  of  Supervisors  to  raise  an 
annual  tax  for  the  benefit  of  Agricultural  Societies. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  Stole  of  Michigan  enact,  That 
section  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  of  the  compiled  laws, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

(1687.)  Sec.  1.  In  any  county  in  this  State,  where  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  have  organized  and  established,  or  may  hereafter 
organize  and  establish  a  society  for  the  encontagement  and 
advancement  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  shall  raise  from  said  society  annually,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  or  over,  for  the  promotion  of  the  above  objects, 
in  said  county,  which  fact  shall  bo  certified  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  society,  under  oath,  and  a  certificate 
thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  said  county,  at  their  annual  session 
in  each  and  every  year  may,  at  their  option,  levy  a  tax  of  not 
less  than  one-fortieth  nor  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  mill  on 
the  dollar,  on  the  assessment  roll  of  the  county,  which  tax  shall 
be  collected  and  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  the  same 
manner  that  other  taxes  are  collected  and  paid:  Provided,  In 
any  county  where  there  are  more  than  one  agricultural  society 
so  reporting,  the  board  shall  apportion  such  amount  between 
such  societies  as  they  may  deem  just:  Provided  further.  That 
no  horse-racing  is  had  at  the  fairs  held  by  either  of  such 
societies. 

Approved  April  3, 1869. 
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AjST    act 

To  Protect  Vineyards  in.  the  State  of  Micbigan. 

Sectios  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That 
no  person  shall  enter  a  Tinejard  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
during  the  months  of  August,  September  and  October,  and  eat 
or  carry  away  any  of  the  fruit  of  a  vineyard,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  same,  under  a  penalty  of 
five  dollars  fine,  or  twenty  days  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  offense 
con^kmitted. 

Approved  April  3,  1869. 
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